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PRESENT STATE OF PARTIES. 


Tae trimming Whig Administration, ever in 
jeopardy, and often on the very brink of dis- 
solution, are indebted to the liberal party for 
one more respite. It remains to be seen how 
they will improve an interval gained at immin~ 
ent hazard of existence. Their actual position, 
which could hardly have been worse, though de- 
cidedly improved, is still very far from being 
sufficiently safe. Mr. Stanley, even the active 
genius of evil in Earl Grey’s Cabinet, has renewed 
its lease, by his opportune withdrawal, an event 
which has given universal satisfaction ; and the 
adhesion of Mr. Abercromby has brought it an 
accession of strength, which the liberal and 
hopeful part of the nation, like drowning men 
catching at straws, perhaps overrate. Karl 
Grey’s Government, however amended and in- 
vigorated, must no longer expect the people to 
place that implicit eonfidence in it, which was 
generously and almost recklessly given to the 
Reform Ministry. The nation is once more 
ready to forgive, and disposed to forget tle past ; 





about this, last year,—while Lord Althorp was 
laid up, by one of his nocturnal fits of a flying 
gout, twingeing about the regions of conscience, 
—in the hope, on the part of Mr. Stanley, the 
champion of the High Church or bigoted party, 
that it might be got rid of altogether. Delays, 
proverbially dangerous where good is to be ef- 
fected, are of corresponding value where abuses 


| are to be maintained and perpetuated. Certain 


and, starting afresh, to judge them by their fu- | 
ture deeds; but it is not now of the temper | 


which may either be trifled with or deluded. 

The final disruption, or dismemberment of the 
Cabinet, was occasioned by collision on the very 
point upon which the liberal part of it, had they 
been men of judgment and decision, would, with 
far more effect, have taken their stand last session. 
This was the Irish Church Temporalities ques.. 
tion,—the great principle of Parliament possess- 
ing an inherent right to deal with Church pro- 
perty, as with every other kind of public pro- 
perty. Mr, Stanley was permitted to juggle 











resolutions, moved by Mr. Ward, on the abuses 
of the Irish Church, ran the tottering and discord- 
ant administration up to the wall, Farther tem- 
porizing was found impossible, or there is little 
doubt that the moderates would have attempted 
some new shift ; and Mr. Stanley and Sir James 
Graham, and afterwards the Duke of Richmond 
and the Earl of Ripon, seceded from the Govern- 
ment, in a manner apparently intended to create 


| embarrassment. History may speak of the emer- 


gency in this way. “ Though the feelings of the 
King were no obstacle to the accession of a Tory 
adminstration, as appears from his previous decla- 
ration to the Bishops, and though the Court and 
the Peers were known to be favourable and ge- 


_nerally most desirous for the return of the 
Tories to power, the leaders of that crafty party 


saw that the safe time was not yet come. Their 
rivals had sunk sufficiently with the country, but 
they had not risen to anything like a correspond- 
ing extent. The Whigs had paved the way for 


‘their return by the settlement of the question of 


West India Slavery, which could not much longer 
be delayed ; but the Irish Church Bill, Tithes in 
England, and the claims of the Dissenters, re- 
mained to be adjusted before the Tory party 












































































366 PRESENT STATE OF PARTIES. 


could venture to return to power, with any pros- 
pect of maintaining themselves in office. With 
the more violent and unenlightened of their own 
adherents among the Church party and the 
Peers, it was necessary to devolve the odium of 
carrying measures, which must soon have been car- 
ried, upon the Whigs; and of using that imbecile 
faction as the cat’s-paw in helping themselves to 
the hot chestnuts. The Tory statesmen had 
periled too much with their party in effecting 
Catholic Emancipation, not to be cautious of 
rashly taking a game into their own management, 
which might be more effectually and safely 
played to their hands by their political oppon- 
ents.” It isin this manner history will speak of 
the present crisis. The secession was most 
fortunately timed for Earl Grey. If it did not 
turn the fate, it strongly influenced some of the 
late elections. The demon of bigotry, the rest- 
less spirit of mischief, seemed to be exorcised 
from the Cabinet ; and there appeared to be place 
found for the unimpeded operation of whatever 
degree of wise or liberal principle it contained. 
The pressure had been removed, the drag taken 
from the wheel ; but the inefficients, startled by 
their own freedom, were like the man relieved 
from the galleys, who, bent to bear burdens, 
could not move without his accustomed load. 
Lord Auckland, the Earl of Carlisle, and some 
others, were taken in for dead-weight, lest the 
administration had actually become so buoyant 
as to float. The liberal, and, consequently, the 
effective part of the metropolitan press, did 
its duty to the state, by speaking out with singular 
boldness and energy at this critical juncture ; 
and, bit by bit, the Cabinet was re-constructed, 
with, however, as slender a portion of sound mate- 
rial as could possibly be employed. 

Mr. Abercromby, the only really important ac- 
quisition, has, in fact, been thrust upon the Go- 
vernment by the press. His appointment to office 
was a compromise, a compounding for the exclu- 
sion of those who should have gone hand in hand 
with him. It remains to be seen whether Mr. 
Abercromby has not endangered his present re- 
putation, and sacrificed the positive benefits he 
had the power of conferring on the public cause 
as an independent and liberal member of Parlia- 
ment, for the vain hope of quickening, or regene- 
rating a Government, too inert in one part of its 
composition, and too averse in the other, ever to 
be moved in any really useful direction. Should 
he be compelled to secede,—and he has all his 
wits about him, and the advantage of having 
been a cool spectator of the bungled game,—his 
resignation will occasion more detriment to the 
Government which he could not improve, than his 
adherence will be productive of temporary popu- 
larity. And this is as it should be. 

On the whole, we look with more satisfaction 
to the purgation of its worst elements, from the 
Government, than with confidence to the efficacy 
of the new ingredients. If Earl Grey act in con- 
formity with his assertion, that all Governments 
must harmonize with the spirit of the age,—that 
a Reform Ministry must be the reformers of 





proved abuses, we congratulate him on the flexi. 
bility, if not on the power, of his new col] 
With a firm hand to mould and wield it, the new 
material will, at least, be found sufficiently ductile. 
But the real test of the patched-up Govern. 
ment will be its immediate measures. The dela 
which Stanley procured last session, by the bare. 
faced and profligate abandonment, which he forced 
upon his colleagues, of whatever was most valu. 
able in the Irish Church Bill, is gained in the 
present, by the application of that universal re. 
medy, a Commission. This is one of Inquiry into 
the State of the Irish Church Establishment. The 
abuses of that establishment are as notorious as 
the sun at noonday ; but legal fictions and State 
humbug areso much part and parcel of the machin. 
ery of British legislation, that there seems no pos. 
sibility of proceeding without them, Had the 
Tories projected such a commission, we would 
have seen something to admire. It would have 
been a great step in advance, had Galileo's per- 
secutors consented to an inquiry into the mo. 
tion of the earth and the sun, or even or. 
dered a proof that they were fixed bodies. Lords 
Palmerston, Melbourne, &c. &c. have, however, 
to this extent sanctioned a principle for which 
their Whig colleagues have theoretically con. 
tended throughout all their generations.—Never 
did any administration display half the ingenuity 
in neutralizing the popular effect of any good 
measure which they might chance to attempt. 
While the nation is disposed to give Earl Grey’s 
Ministry once again, and for the last time, a fair 
trial, it would be the overweening trust of folly to 
affirm that any confident expectationis entertained 
that much performance will follow the late course 
of preparation. The truckling, mean-spirited, and 
most unwise attempts, so pertinaciously perse- 
vered in, to gain those who, for all this obsequious 
wooing, became but the more contemptuous, have 
had the precise result which every man of sense 
and spirit foresaw. The Peers are, like other 
spoiled children: the more petulant and capri- 
cious, the more self-willed, arrogant, and head- 
strong, from the coaxing and cockering, the 
lying and sugar-plum diplomacy of their weak 
nurses ; who would have found their own peace, 
and promoted the true interests of their refrac. 
tory babies, by teaching them their duty, and com- 
pelling them to act like reasonable beings, though 
of small mental growth. In all similar cases, the 
cunning nurse or the weak mother, is more 
blame-worthy than the child; who, rescued from 
such management, and made to feel the necessity 
of rational conduct, very often discovers both 
judgment and temper for which it had not obtain- 
ed credit. The Whig Government has powerfully 
assisted in spoiling the Peers —The conjoined 
temporizing and ingenuity of the leaders of both 
parties cannot much longer delay the collision. 
The Irish Church question is parried by the 
Commission for one session, or probably more; 
but other points of equal magnitude are pressing 
on; and as the House of Commons waxes ip 
months, they will be more frequently and urgently 
renewed, until the Government either move in 
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PRINCIPLE AND INTEREST, 367 


faith and earnestness, or swamp, amid 
the bitter cheers of the disappointed, insulted, 
sad exasperated nation, hailing the downfal of a 
ined faction, whom no danger could warn, 
and-no power could save. | 
Ministers even, for a few months longer, 
cantzive to baffle the demands of the people, for 
the reform of notorious, proved, and acknowledged 
abuses, the measures to which they are themselves 





direetly pledged in the present Session,—the Local | 


Courts’ Bill, in any event, however it fare with 


their other Cabinet measures,—must precipitate | 
the collision of which they shew such dread. | 


With how much more vigour and confidence | 
could this awful day—so very awful to the Whig | 


aristocracy—have been met earlier,—than now | 
when their pitiful course of trimming, temporiz- | 


ing, and expediency, has swolien the ignorant 
Ultra-Tory Peers into tenfold conceit, and ac- 
tually lessened the power of their moderate 
leaders, for managing and restraining them? An 
amended Cabinet, admitting it were substan- 
tially and extensively improved, must remain 


| 
| 


an ineffective instrument, without an amended 
House of Peers ; and the one must produce the 
other. The entire question resolves itself into 
the old proposition of What is to be done with 


the Peers? And on this topic, Earl Grey must 


consult the pe®@ple, and take counsel of that spi- 
rit of the age to which he sometimes affects to 
do reverence. No one longer asks, What will 
the Lords do? Their Lordships have made that 
point so plain, while the Whigs have been spoil- 
ing them, that many want the patience even to in- 
quire what they ought to do. How the hand- 
ful of hereditary legislators, the less than 500,— 
existing as such, by opinion and sufferance, can 
be made to act in sympathy with the millions, 
is now a question for persons of remarkable mo- 
deration only, It is, however, one which involves 
the very existence of its subjects, as an order in 
the State. It is in fact of small importance to 
any part of British society, save themselves; and 
they must, as an Assembly, either be led gently to 
dpprehend what a few of their body are reluc- 
tantly discovering, or Bide their Time. 





PRINCIPLE AND INTEREST. 


Turre are two things which regulate men’s 
movements inthis life,—Principle and Interest. 
The first is professed by the few, the last by the 
million, or, at least, in the ratio of two to one,—as 
for corroberation,— 


There were two who lov'd their neighbours’ wives, 

And one who lov'd his own! !” 

In rank, Principle is a poor, clever, half-fed 
curate, with L.20 per annum; a house full of 
smoke, wet clothes, and soap suds ; sixteen great 











and small children, two pigs, a fat wife, and a | 


seedy coat, whose colour the village tailor re- 
members to have been black, or at least pepper- 
and-salt, when he was a boy! On the other 
hand, interest is the fat, portly Vicar of Bray, 
residing in a “ weel stocket farm” and mansion, 
filled, like himself, with good things ; and who, 
instead of sixteen bantlings, has one sickly boy, 
“ My son, sir ;” a compound of all the sweets of 
the adjacent cake shop ;—while, as to the mat- 
ter of coats, he has more changes of them than 
the Roman, Lucullus, had of cloaks. “ Consis- 
tency is my motto,” says the curate, as he inks the 
seams of his diseased garment hebdomadally, every 
Sabbath morning. ‘ What, the rectory 0 . 
if I'll change my coat ?” monologues the vicar : 
“Here it goes then ;” and he turns his sleeves 
inside outwards, after the esteemed method of lit- 
tle boys when they celebrate their races.—But 
to proceed : Principle is always on the weak side ; 
catch Interest on any but the strong! Again, 
Principle really has patriotism, though he obtains 
no credit for it. But it is Interest who is loud 
in his professions of it, and who sometimes gets 
believed, till, in aluckless hour, the money-bag falls 
from beneath his cloak and discovers the cheat. 
Principle will uphold his creed, let it be moral 
or political, in spite of ridicule, persecution, gal- 
lows, guillotines, and auto-da-fes. Interest will 








do nothing so foolish. Principle, too, will adhere in 
allegiance to his Sovereign, through good and 
through bad report; never tarrying to inquire 
whether his private affairs are likely toculminate or 
depress by his attachment ; or whether his King 
be a tyrant or bigot, it makes no difference to 
him ; feal and /eal he will be to the end. Yes, 
with his last breath, he will do homage to him, 
and ery, “ Vive le Roi!” on the scaffold. In some 
of these points, Interest will not act dissimilarly. 
Though he is not such a goose as to follow any 
one through bad report ; yet so far is he alike, 
that it is not of the least consequence to him 
whether his Sovereign is a tyrant or not, so long 
as he is anointed with the oi/ of place and palms. 
But should the cruise dry up, and the throne 
begin to totter,—d la minute, he will cry, “ Vive 
la Republique !” to the first sans.culotte who 
has the audacity to unfurl the tri-coloured flag, 
amd clap the night-cap of liberty on his pole. 

Of yore, Principle, was Fabricius,—was Regu- 
lus; while Interest, in every age and clime, was 
alwaysa Talleyrand. Among nations, Principle 
is the Jew, whose faith centuries have not shaken; 
Interest, the Carthaginian, who had never any 
to shake. ‘ This is all very rare for Principle ;” 
‘« but mutatis mutandis :” “ Who is it that steals 
the hearts of all the beauteous women ?”—In. 
terest ! “ And has the fat legacies left him ?”— 
Ditto, Interest. ‘* What then does poor Princi- 
ple get?” Answer, vice versa :—the scorn of all 
the ugly ones; and, by way of remembrance in 
the will, permission to lament, like the fellow 
who, Horace tells us, had— 

“ Nil sibi legatum preter plorare” 
Query,—‘ Then has Principle no advantages ?” 
Yes: “ He may inflate the indignatory muscle ef 
his mouth, and, ‘ ore rotundo,’ proclaim Interest 
to be a turn-coat, an ambidexter, a Jack of both 
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sides, &e, &e. &¢,”-—“ Pshaw! , But does he ob- 
tain nothing for his disinterested conduct ?”— 
“‘ No; nothing at all. . Yet stay :—Yes ; bro. 
ken. windows, brick-bate, and. pebble stones !” 
“< Hum ! this is not a very agreeable prospect 
for the incipient professor of Principle, it must be 
confessed.” <‘ There you are wrong: Is the ho- 
nour of the thing nothing? As, take an instance: 


—Suppose the Tories, at this present hour, | 
extinct, (they will sans doute shortly be s0,) 


and that only a few organic remains are left, 
who are followed, as they stalk along the streets, 
in their dreadnoughts and Leripoop shoes, like 
an Italian with a dancing poodle,—say, would it 
be nothing to be one of these same organic re- 
mains, and to have the opportunity of exem- 
plifying, in your own person, the moral gran- 
deur of knocking down your enemies with one 
hand, while, d /a Sir Charles Wetherell, you hold 
up your inexcusables with the other? ‘Would 
it be nothing, tvo, to possess the blissful privi- 
lege of lowering contemptuously on all around 
whose political tenets are in antipodes to your 
own, while your breast heaves and swells with 
conscious rectitude and moral dignity, never 
deigning to vent a sigh, save when memory 


brings back to you a vision of the good old days | 


of Wellington and Peel, and the dear King, who 
perpetrated the best bows and worst puns of 
any man in his three realms? But onwards— 
Principle, if it bas its white side, has also, like 
Pythagoras’s relations, (bears,) its black one. In 
a word, it may become ridiculous ; as in the case, 


when some small, “ wee” trades-body, with eyes | 


LETTER TO: LORD BROUGHAM. 








like saucers, full of milk and water, assumes | 


the “atrocem animum Catonis,” and outrageously 
refuses, upon principle, (/ege interest,) to deal 
out his wares to one whose moral or political 


ter” in Euripides, ‘has been a virgin 3 } 
time,” cruelly persists upon Principle (lege ne. 
cessity) not to marry. But here let it not be sup. 
posed that we think principle incompatible with: 
any one but a gowned Roman, or that it) ig 
out of its sphere in the domestic circle,—far 
from it. On the contrary, our heart will ever 
beat in unison with his, who is true to his first 
love, though that first love’s beauty, by time or 
accident, has faded,—and constant to his friend, 
though that friend has sunk beneath the “ sum. 
mers sun” of good report, and, perhaps, is no 
longer worthy of esteem. 

Principle, too, like many other stanch, old 
out-and-outers, is often apt to be left-headed ; 
and then, when he has seized the wrong opinion 
by the ear, he is as tenacious of it as an eel in 
a frying-pan; never supposing that the hair 
which suspended the sword over the head of the 
voluptuary, was less narrow than the line which 
separates true principle from its three tributary 
streams,—prejudice, obstinacy, and bigotry. Not. 
withstanding, however, this perverseness, so inz 
cident as an alloy even to the sublimer qualities 
of our nature, we revere a steady principle, if 
it is only exemplified in our servant’s handing 
wine to our guests, without saturating their ha. 
biliments. And, in accordance with this our 
veneration to the man of steady principles, we 
say, ‘ Pursue your virtuous course,” waver not ; 
—but then, do not persecute those who differ 
from you. For is it requisite, because you love 
cream that you should blaspheme custard ? On 
the contrary, bear in your mind, that man’s po- 
litical as well as his moral creed, is— 


“ Between him and his Maker !” 


and that, if that man’s opinions are bad, they 


creed is at variance to hisown ; or, when in do- | 
mestic life, an old maid, who, like “ our sis- | 





will not become a whit better, though you bura, 
roast, toast, or smoke him ! - 





LETTER TO LORD BROUGHAM ON THE QUESTION OF 
QUESTIONS. 


My Lorn,—So Henry Brougham, the man of | 
the age, the man of a European reputation, the | 


man in the vanguard of modern civilization, the 
very genius of improvement, the man whose name, 
if not “a tower of strength,” at least has been 
thought “a pillar of light,” even this man has 
consented to fight the battles of the dark ages, 
—even this man, from an amplitude of fame 
and honour, enough to gorge the ambition of 
any twenty of earth’s choicest spirits, has con- 
sented to 
Shrink his thin esseice 


into an apologist for the imposition of articles, 
and the compulsory pay of whatever relicien 
the learning, or the ignorance, the temper or tie 
bile, the passion or the policy of Kings, Priests, 
and Peérs, may have chosen three hundred years 
ago, to inflict upon the passive and implicit na- 
tion! Such has become the once proud and 
peerless Henry Brougham ! 


Who, but must laugh, if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he ? 


But beyond the mere pain and mortification of 
witnessing the fall of a great man, to conscienti+ 
ous voluntaries the thing is of small import,— 
nay rather, it is cause of gratulation. Moderate, 
indeed, would the claims of Henry Brougiua 
have been to the respect and admiration of his 
countrymen, had he not, by his industry, enery, 
and inspiring example, taught other minds to 


_ start onwards in the race of intelligence, and, by 


discerning what was for their true good, at 
length to become the teachers of their teacher, 
the detectors of his fallacies, and the rebuxers 
of his backsliding. 


blundering, when a cause sustained by such ade 
vocacy is found wanting, when arguments, imps 


_ gined to be convincing, are stripped of their con- 


When, therefore, so great a! 
master of reasoning as your Lordship is ‘found’ 
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dent verbiage, and their intelleetual nakedness 
exposed to the land, can it be otherwise than a 
cause of gratulation to the lovers of truth and 

never more earnest in their love than 
at this hour,—that the strength of that truth is 
more conspicuously seen in your failure, and the 
hasis of that freedom the more firmly rooted, by 
the very force which was prepared to over- 
whelm it ? 

Hitherto it has been not easy to inflict a 
wound, for our enemies kept beyond the reach of 
ablow. Assertions we have had, and sie volos, 
sic jubeos, with unwearied iteration and em- 
phasis, from the Premier to the placeman, from 
the placemen to the intolerant, through every 
grade of pensioned or unpensioned bigotry ; but 
hitherto a dexterous, and, to voluntaries, a most 
perplexing avoidance of all discussion. But at 
length, “The Lord hath delivered them into our 
hand ;” at length a change has come over their 
counsels ; their camp is broken up, their tents 
have been struck ; and as they show a disposition 
tocome to close quarters, may our right hand 
forget her cunning, before we forget our duty ! 

Seme have been known to exclaim, ‘“ Oh that 
mine enemy would write a book !” we are con- 
tented to exclaim, “ Oh that our enemy would 
produce an argument !”——And uponthearguments 
of most recent authority, if.not of most recent 
invention, I propose to expend a word or two 
of comment, addressed to your Lordship ; con- 
vinced as I am, that the more industriously all 
such arguments are sifted, the more sure will be 
the triumph of that cause which has heaven for 
its ally, happiness for its aim, and equity, 
righteousness, and truth for its demonstrable 
matter. 

It is, then, credibly reported, that, on the even- 
ing of May 12th, surrounded by the hereditary 
wisdom of the land, the following proposition 
found egress from the lips of the intellectual pa- 
ragon of his times :—That “ a dissolution of all 
hierarchies in England, Scotland, and Ireland 
would leave seventeen or eighteen, or perhaps 
twenty millions of his fellow-subjects without 
being provided with the means of religious in- 
struction.” Now it vehemently occurs to me, 
that if the extinction of these hierarchies would 
be the cause of from eighteen to twenty millions 
of the people being thrown out of the means of 
religious instruction, it must follow, per contra, 
that their existence is the means of whatever re- 
ligious instruction those millions are now enjoy- 
ing: that is to say, it is gravely contended that 
from eighteen to twenty millions of the popula- 

tion of the United Kingdom, are at this moment 
deriving religious instruction under the endowed 
hierarchies of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

! confess 1 hardly know how to apply myself 
te the correction of 80 enormous an assumption ! 
It is almost too extravagant for a serious refuta- 
tion. Will it, however, be too much to zfirm, in 
opposition to this estimate, that of these twenty 
millions, seven ut least are independent, in Ire- 
land, of all State relivious instruction ; that of 
the population of Scotland, at least one million 





369 


have withdrawn themselves from connexion with 
the Established Kirk ;* and that in England and 
Wales, on a moderate computation, a full moiety 
of their fourteen millions of people, worship under 
the influence of that “Voluntary principle” which 
brings such “ dismay” to the mind of Lord 
Brougham? Behold, then, the amount of the reli- 
gious destitution which would result from the 
abolition of the so-called nationad hierarchies. 
At this present moment the Dissenters are— 





In Ireland, ~ - 7,000,000 
Scotland, - - 1,000,000 
England and Wales, 7,000,000F 

Total, - 15,000,000 


Leaving out of the general population of 24,000,000 
a balance of only 9,000,000 in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, depending for religious instruction 
on the hierarchies respectively there established. 
What, then, becomes of the estimate unblushingly 
imagined to sustain a hopeless and indefensible 
sop? and where the grounds for the “ alarm and 
dismay,” with which the fictitious result was so 
piously and painfully predicted? Fifteen mil- 
lions of people are at this moment dependent for 
their spiritual sustenance upon the unextorted 
contributions and religious sensibilities of the 
respective societies into which they are divided. 
Will the nine millions which have been hitherto 
fed from the patrimony of the State, be the only 
denomination among whom the piety of its:mem-. 
bers will be inadequate to its exigencies, sup- 
posing that patrimony to be withdrawn? If so, 
what an evidence is here of the soul-destroying 
tendency of Establishments ! 

But whether or not the fact would be as my 
noble opponent presumes, at least it is clear to 
his philosophical! mind that it ought to be so: 
just as clear as it was to the mind of Napoleon, 
that by the rules of strategical art, the British 





* The number is very considerably greater, but let this 
pass. 

+ The number of Dissenting congregations in England 
and Wales are 8,000; and taking 300 as the average 
number of each, the result would be 2,400,000 of actually 
attending worshippers. But allowing that only one-third 
of the gross numbers of each denomination attend at pub- 
lic worship, we would then have for the Dissenting po- 
pulation of England and Wales, a total of 7,200,000. And 
there, for the preset, | leave the matter. 

It has been a boast of the preposterous Tories, (Sian- 
dard, \«t January, 1834,) that, on the Fast-day in 1832, 
more than half a million of persons in the metropolis 
alone, partoek of the holy communion, in the several 
churches and chapels of the Establishment. It so happens, 
however, that in that same year, the Bishop of London 


| had deposed before a Committee of the Hoase of Com- 





mons, that the whole of the churches in his diocese woald 
not accommodate so mach as one-tenth of the population. 
If, then, we estimate the aforesaid half million of Com- 
municants as one-twelfth of the population, (for we mast 
suppose some few to have retired,) we should have, for the 
whole Church population of London, 6,000,000 of people! 
But supposing the attendants at worship te have gone only 
one-half at a time, the result would be 3,000,000 of per- 
sons in communion with the Church of England glune, 
in the City of London,—leaving Dissenters out of the 
question! Sach is Toryiem, when it has the lack to 
be handid by arithmetic. Ever swelling up the numbers, 
or fibbing down the proSts, of the most odious monopoly 
on earth. 
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ought to have been beaten on the plains of Wa- 
terloo, What then are the rules which have 
guided your Lordship’s judgment on the point in 
question? Why, they are these: That “ there 
were some things, such as hunger, thirst, &c., 
which the animal constitution of their nature 
would prompt men to provide for,—but it was 
otherwise with the wants of the more refined 
parts of our constitution ; for the more ignorant 
the people were, and the less they knew the use 
of learning, the leas they would bestir themselves 
to obtain the means of religious instruction.” 
And yet, your Lordship, conspicuous as you once 
were for zeal in the cause, has consented, up 
to the last session of Parliament, when the first 
feeble step was reluctantly taken, to resign to 
this same indolence and ignorance, the task of 
providing by its voluntary efforts, for its educa- 
tional wants: intermeddling, and dictating 
where human intrusion is least to be endured, 
and forbearing to organize, forbearing to aid, 
urge, insist, where the secular and palpable 
interests of the nation are so plainly and pro- 
minently implicated! ‘ Go, my son,” exclaimed 
another Chancellor, ‘“‘ and see with how little wis- 
dom this world is governed !” 

But passing this by, I am prepared to contend, 
that if there be any one fact in the history of 
our race, more firmly established than another, it 
is this—That in all ages, and nations, the mass 
of mankind have been eminently prone to some 
or other modification of religion. So much so, 
that this fact has not unfrequently been resorted 
to—injudiciously, I admit—as an argument in 
favour of the existence of the Deity, who it was 
supposed had thus universally conveyed some 
intimation of himself, by imprinting it on the 
original constitution of man. Be this as it may, 
assuredly it was nothing peculiar to Athenian 
habits, which rendered that people, in the lan- 
guage of St. Paul,— 

“* Very much disposed to a reverence for su- 
perhuman powers’—for so the epithet, duc 
Daseeove ertgous, has been more correctly under- 
stood, among others, by the present distinguished 
Metropolitan of Dublin: nor do we see any rea- 
son to doubt that intelligent and most useful 
writer, when he says that ‘“‘ man, except when 
unusually depraved, retains enough of the image 
of his Maker, to have a natural reverence for 
religion, and a desire that God should be wor- 
shipped.’* It is a remark of Adam Smith, in the 
course of an argument which might have ren- 
dered even your Lordship less confident in your 
views on this subject, that “ Almost all religious 
sects have begun among the common people, 
from whom they have generally drawn their ear- 
liest, as well as their most numerous proselytes.” 
Assuming then such to be the fact, I desire to 
know what more can be wanting to assuage the 
“dismay” which so unaffectedly oppresses the 
heart of your Lordship ? 
thing more, which is essentially wanting, and 
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which your Lordship, with unaccountable inag. 
vertency, would seem to have wholly left out of 
calculation. The disposition of the mags of 
mankind, to attach themselves to religion, in 
some form or other; has, I would hope, been 


sufficiently established ; and the right to seis. 


for themselves, to which of these forms they sha} 
adhere, I do not believe Lord Brougham as vet 
prepared to withhold from the members of the 


Christian pale. To what end, then, I ask, the 


civil endowment of a worship for a people so cir. 
cumstanced? Will it be said, in order to enable 
those to participate in its benefits, who are un. 
able to afford the pecuniary means for its sup. 
port? But how is this effect produced by the 
system in favour with the high and low Church. 
men of the day? True, you offer them a reli. 
gion which you very liberally endow at their ex. 
pense, but you give them no previous choice in 
the matter. You give them a religion cut and 
dry. You string together a set of theological 
dogmas, comprising, if I remember aright the 
analysis of Paley, some two or three hundred very 
debateable propusitions. You point to “ the 
Princes, the Governors, and the Captains, 
the Judges, the Treasurers, the Counsellors, 
the Sheriffs, and all the rulers of Provinces,” 
who are, every soul of them, ready to swear 
to them all. You array before their wondering 
eyes, a regiment of Archbishops, Bishops, Priests, 
Deacons, Deans, Arch-Deacons, Convocations, 
Chancellors, Treasurers, Precentors, Prebenda- 
ries, Canons, petty-Canons, Rectors, Vicars, Cu- 
rates, Chaplains, Choristers, Organists, Parish 
Clerks, Vergers, Sextons, &e., &c., &c.; and, 
having adjusted a creed for them, according to 
the length and breadth of your own belief, or, 
perhaps, a little beyond, you straightway com. 
mand them to fall down and worship. Now, one 
of two things must hereupon follow. Either 
they implicitly comply, and, with all the good 
nature of dancing-dogs, and the precision of 
puppets, gesticulate according to the word of 
command,—prostrating, kneeling, and rising,— 
professing and believing, as they are enjoined, 
—or else, with the martyr spirit of the captive 
Jews of old, they retort,—‘ Be it known unto 
thee, © Chancellor, that we will not have thy 
creed, nor worship before the golden stalls which 
thou hast set up! 

But should the former be the case, we have yet 
to learn wherein religion is advanced—wherein 
the souls of men are one atom advanced, except 
to be debased—wherein they cease to be idola- 
tors, worshipping “ the work of men’s hands,’”— 
or in what way a thing altogether so gross, me- 
chanical, and earth-born, can presume to claim 
affinity with a system, whose distinguishing and 
exalting characteristic it is, that every man liv- 
ing “ shall be fully persuaded in his own mind ;” 
and whose undying declaration we have, that 


‘‘ Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is tt 
If, however, the latter alternative. 


should result—if it should happen that men, dis- 
tinguishing their duty to Cesar and to Ged, 


should forbear to accept of the proffered religi-’ 
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at instruction, and should tell their civil rulers, 
that, while in reference to all outward obedience, 
are willing to be subject, “ not only for 
grath, but for conscience’ sake ;” they reserve, 
God, for their own exclusive regulation 

snd control, the things pertaining to the Spirit, 
ss holy ground, on which it is profane for any 
earthly power to tread. What, the friends of the 
voluntary principle desire to know, is to become 
of your Lordship’s “ Provision for Religious In- 
struction,’ designed, as it is, by the form of 
the existing Establishment, for the spiritual wants 

of one single sect only ? 

It may, indeed, perfectly accord with the com- 
lexion of some men’s minds, to draw satisfac- 
tion, and to augur security to themselves, from 
the spectacle of a people in the bonds of mental 
no less than of bodily subjection ; and it may 
even suggest itself as partaking of arrogance no 
less than of mischief, that, when so many of their 
betters exhibit an alacrity first to decide and 
then to judge, first to subscribe and then to ex- 
amine ; when so many of the grave and the great, 
the rich and the learned, are ready to “ believe 
everything, subscribe to everything, and vote 
for everything,’ * the ignorant and subject many 
should presume to have a will or an opinion of 
their own. Now, we grant that all this would 
be well, and these reflections in perfect consis- 
tency, were it only a little more frankly revealed, 
that the “ religious instruction” of our bewil- 
dered and semi-liberal rulers—if any meaning it 
have—meant only, after all, a something in aid 
of the civil police, a sort of succedaneum to the 
Home Office, an expedient solely to keep the 
People in order. But until this be declared, and 
until we shall be called distinctly to discuss so 
interesting a theory, we consent to understand 
your Lordship in the popular meaning of your 
phrase, And in the strong conviction of the 
truth, stronger from every assault it encounters, 
we tell you, and your parti-coloured allies, Whig, 
Whigling, and Tory—the politician, the world- 
ling, and the bigot,—the aticklers for systems, 
the hunters for preferment, the sycophants 
for place, and the dreamers over creeds,— 
that minp has a living, salient principle within 
it, which scorns to be bound down to any num- 
ber or description of theological tenets ever 
yet devised by Prince or Parliament ; that a 
thinking people, and a religious establishment 
% constructed, are incapable of existence to- 
gether ; that in speculative truth, the conclu- 
sions of one age will not be those of the next ; 
that a people, all external unanimity to day, so 
soon as the privilege of communicating and pub- 
lishing thought shall have been conceded, will 
split (for a time at least) into interminable di- 
versities, and unanimity be no more ; and that, 
such being the incurable tendency of mind, dur- 
ing the period of its probationary process, and 
installed in its native freedom, the ruler who 
proposes to arrest it by the intervention of a 


See 





* We quote from a memorable speech of the excellent 
pet mse Bishop Shipley on the repeal of the Test 





chartered creed, is about as efficaciously em- 
ployed as if he were to undertake to send a 
river up a hill, or to stop an avalanche in its 
fall. 

Either, therefore, your Lordship’s “ religious 
instruction” must confine itself within the pale 
of the Establishment, and therefore fail to meet 


‘the wants, because it will be incommensurate 


with the religious denominations of the people ; 
or else it must conform itself to the exigencies of 
the case, and find its way to the people, under 
the auspices of an Establishment no longer con- 
fined to the temporal luxury, or spiritual behoof, 
of a single favoured sect. 

Whenever so great and salutary a modification 
of the principle advanced by the Parliamentary 
advocates of a religious establishment, as it now 
exists, shall have been embraced, we will admit 
that much, indeed, has been achieved for the 
peace, happiness, and good order of society. 

But we do not disguise from our opponents, 
that even such a concession would not satisfy 
the principle for which we contend ; and that 
the necessity and the right of the intervention 
of the State, even to the extent which the modi- 
fication supposes, would still remain to be proved. 

For the present, 1 would content myself with 
observing that, taking into consideration the 
alacrity with which the expense of voluntary 
religious instruction is at this moment sus- 
tained,—recollecting that from the hamlets of 
Devon to the plains of Leicester—from the 
valleys of Wales to the teeming sectarianism 
of the north, and its still more prodigal ex- 
hibition in the metropolis,—there is evidence 
not to be lightly laid aside, of the over-shadow- 
ing influence of the multitudinous rivals of the 
Parliamentary sect, I do not think it too much 
to affirm, that they who have hitherto incur- 
red, in the exercise of their liberty of pro. 
phesying, the expense of maintaining two sets of 
ministers, could hardly be expected to shrink 
from the minor burden of contributing te the 
comfortable subsistence of one. Look where we 
will, and inquire where we may, at heme or 
abroad, whether we regard their colleges, their 
chapels, their schools, or their missions,—-every- 
where the fruits of the Voluntary principle, the 
inexhaustible energy of sincere, however mis. 
taken belief, in its numerous and often contra. 
dictory forms, arrest the attention, and instruct 
us in the practical lesson of leaving this self. 
working process to its own support. 

For the present, I have done with your Lord- 
ship. The friends of the Voluntary principle 
feel that you have gained no triumph ; and with 
all your aberrations and ocoultations, we feel too 
respectful a recollection of the luminous career 
you have hitherto run, to desire any triumph 
over you, any further than you may be found,— 
accidentally we would hepe, and for no long time, 
—vopposed to a change a inevitable as the sun of 
to-morrow ; and indispensable, we devoutly be- 
lieve, to the happiness, repose, and advancement 


of the human race. * 
A VOLUNTARY. 
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MONODY ON THE DEATH OF LAPAY ETTE, 


, for a season, bade the world farewe!l, 
And Freedom shrieked, when Koasciusco fell! 


FAREWELL, immortal patriot! whose course 

Was high and brilliant as the orb of day,— 
Thy stainless soul defied despotic force, 

And honour was thy guide through glory’s way. 


Another star hath set—the world grows dark !— 
While France was deluged in her children’s blood, 
Long was thy virtue the sole, saving Ark, 
That bore her hopes above the sanguine flood. 


When freedom dawn’d upon the mentrl night 
Of groaning nations, and her flag unfurl’d,— 

Thou wert her fearless champion, in the fight 
That burst the shackles of the western world. 


In thy young day of impulse, thou wert fired 
To free the land from the oppressive thrall 
Of sceptred tyrants ; who, like fiends, conspired 

Against the rights of man—the rigits of all! 


Title, thou knew'st, is but an empty sound,— 
False hearts may hide beneath the courtly star, 

And madness dwell within the golden round 
That decks the brow of a despotie Czar. 


Ne’er didst thou feel ambition’s hell-born flame, 
Nor seek o'er prostrate nations to advance ; 
Thine was the glory of a nobler aim,— 
To be—the crimeless WASHINGTON of France! 


Unlike Napoleon—in his high renown, 
Who meanly stoop’d to the imperial gem ; 

And barter’d fame and freedom for a crown : 
O thou didst nobly spurn—a diadem ! 





CAMPBELL. 


Shrined in thy country’s bosom, thou wert blest 
Her love, respect, and gratitude thine own: 

O’er her affections thou didst reign confess’d,— 
Throned in her heart, thou sought’st no other throne 


The good will long lament thee,—and the base 
Urged to reflection by thy virtues rare, 

Shall be redeem’d from apathy’s disgrace,— 
And, for a season, in our sorrow share. 


’ 


When Kings, and Czars, and Emperors depart, 
Forgotten they may be,—but for the deeds 

That wring the red drops from the human heart, 
While crimson Carnage smiles, and Nature bleeds! 


‘But the pure patriot can never die,— 
Remembrance of his fame shall fire the brave 

To fight,—and guard the shrine of Liberty: 
Hope, like a spirit, springs from Glory’s grave! 


Friend, husband, father, warrior—farewell! * . 
Intrepid patriot ! a dearer name,— 

Long of thy virtues shall pale Gallia tell, 
And future poets hymn thy spotless fame, 


O! full of fadeless honours and of years, 
Like a mild autumn sun, thy life hath set,— 
Blest shade! accept the tribute of these tears, 
While France and freedom meurn thee—Lafayetté ! 


T. 
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BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


To every true Englishman, nome is a magic | 


» 


sound ; every true English author stamps upon 
his page an intense feeling of its sacred and af- 
fectionate power. The thousand incidents, in- 
terests, and relationships that spring thence, and 
wrap our mortal life in all its varieties of peace, 
or happiness, or misery, have been depicted by 
the strongest and the fecdiest pens, with an equal 
feeling of pleasure, but with far different degrees 
of vigour. To my mind, no circumstances con- 
nected with home are more attractive or affect- 
ing than the bringing thither individuals in the 
Various stages of existence, under the various 
aspects of fortune. I have seen the infant, who, 
to use a Hibernicism, was born from home, 
brought thither. I have seen the eager groups 


carriage approached, in which the little stranyzer 
and its pareats were coming. I have heard the 
exclamations of delight, of loving welcome,— 
seenithe earnest looks and gestures of curious 
joy,—the crowding round to gaze on the little, 
unknown face, —the snatching up of the long-de- 
sired prize,—the hurrying altogether of the happy 
family into that abode which, henceforth, is the 
home of all. 





Again, I have seen the boy come bounding in 
froin his half-year’s absence at school, all life, 
and health, and pleasure,—seen the glad -em- 
braces and shaking of hands,—heard the eries of 
surprise at his growth, his change, his improve. 
ment. I have seen, too, the gentle, timid girl 
return nider the same circumstances—seem the’ 
mothers kisses, her tears, her proud smilesj— 
seen the former playmate waiting to welcome 
her; and beheld what a change a little time had 
made even in those young creatures ;—how the 


_ gay familiarity of the days ere they parted, were’ 


gone,—how they looked at each other, and felt 
strange, and evidently wondered in their, owa 
minds, at the alteration in each other, so grown, 


so different, so unlike the beings of each other's 
of servants, of brothers and sisters, springing | 
forth from the domestic door as the sound of the | 
from his first field perhaps,—a boy when he 


memory, till they beeame shy and silent. 
I have seen the tall youth coming from abroad, 


went,—now a man, with a lofty, dashing figure, 
a manly face, a manly voice; and so grown out 
of his former self that it required some time! and 
intercourse to discover, in the depths of his heart’ 
and nature, the beloved being that he. wens: 
away. I have seen such a youth come homey net! 


to the joy and triumph of his family,—bat to dis,” 
| have stood by the graves of the companions 0f" 
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youth who have dispersed themselves in the 
gorld, and have not come back even to die, but 
been borne to their native scenes on the 
pier, that their ashes might mingle with the ashes 
of their kindred. 

Melancholy home-bringings are these! but 
they show the mighty power that resides in that 
acred spot. The prodigal in his misery—the 
enqueror in his bed of victory—the poet in the 
dorious sunset of his mortal course, all cry, 
«Take me home that I may die! or, if that may 
not be, —take me home that I may sleep with 
my fathers!” Though they should have tra- 
sersed the world—though they should have so- 
journed long and contentedly in many nations, 
« that in other people, other manners, other 
loves, they may have forgotten for years their 
fatherland ; yet when the last hour comes, the 
sul arises in its agony, and stretches itself 
towards the home of its youth, and, in the last 
gushing passion of love, would fain, fain fly 
thither, ere it quits the earth for ever. 

It is but a few years ago that I stood by the 
grave of one of the greatest poets, and one of 
the most extraordinary men of this or any age. 
It was in a little, miserable village: and he had 
gone and dwelt in the lands of old renown— in 
the lands of present and perpetual beauty ; he 
had walked with the mightiest, the wisest, and 
most illustrious of the earth ; and not only the 
multitude but they had looked upon him with 
wonder and admiration ; he had desired pleasure, 
and reaped it, down to the coarse and jagged 
stubble of pain and barrenness ; he had panted 
forrenown, and had wor it in its fulness; he 
had rejoiced to sail on wide seas ; had sate amid 
the eternal and most magnificent mountains, and 
gathered up thoughts of everlasting grandeur ; 
all that was lovely in nature and in mam he had 
seen and partaken without scruple, and without 
measure ; he had even turned in scorn from his 
native land, and sworn that his bones should 
never lie in its bosom; but death stood before 
him, and his heart melted, and acknowledged 
its ailegiance to the mighty power of nature—to 
the irresistible force of early ties, —and here from 
all his wanderings, all his speculations, and all 
his glory, to this little, obscure, and unattractive 
nook of earth, he was brought! Not a spot of 
all those distant and beautiful ones micht de- 
fraud this of its rightful due ;—nature was more 
powerful than time, or space, or passion, or fame ; 
dust must mingle with its kindred dust. 

These things I have seen ;—these every one 
sees, and almost every day,—but it was my lot 
lately to notice one or two incidents arising out 
of this strong law of nature that deserve a more 
particular attention. 

1 was paying a rather long visit in one of the 
Mdland counties, and was in the habit of strol- 

@ far in the mornings from the habitation of 
my friend into the neighbouring fields, forests, 
‘nd hamlets. As I entered a village one day, 
| found all its inhabitants unoccupied with their 
ordinary labours—dressed in their best, and old 
and young collected in groups in the street. I 





immediately imagined that it was the wake; 
but observing no stalls of toys or sweetmeats, 
no shows or signs of wake amusements, I was 
at a loss to account for the cause of this holiday- 
aspect of things. The first human creatures 
that I approached were some boys ; and I asked 
them what particular cause of holiday-making 
they had. *“ Oh!” said they, “don’t you know? 
—the General is coming!” “ The General !" IT 
replied—“ what general?” “ What general !” 
said the lad who had before answered me, with 
an air of wonder—‘ what general! The Ge- 
neral, to be sure! Why, Tom,” said he, turn- 
ing, with a laugh, to the boy whe stood next 
him—* he does not know the General!” A wo- 
man, leaving her company, came up and relieved 
both the boys and myself from our dilemma, 
“ General R ,” she said, “ is coming to-day, 
after a twenty years’ absence. Do you see that 
old cottage, about which so many people are col- 
lected? There live his father and mother.” 
‘ His father and mother ?” I replied,—* a Gene- 
ral’s father and mother live in that poor cottage ! 
You surprise me as much as my question sur- 
prised the boy.” 

‘Yes, sir,” said the woman, “ it is not every 
day that such things happen ; but this is Gene- 
ral R——’s native village. In that house he 
was born as poor a boy as any in the place ; but 
he was a clever, active lad, and the clergyman 
took notice of him; took him into his service, 
and gave him as much learning as if he 
had been his own son. When he was grown 
up, he went as servant to the clergyman’s 
son, who was an officer, to the Indies. There 
the young gentleman died ; but, before he died, 
knowing that he could not live, and being 
very fond of R————, who had served him very 
diligently, and waited on him in his illness, and 
read to him, he made over his commission to him. 
He continued many years in the Indies, and dis- 
tinguished himself greatly in the wars, He was 
reckoned one of the cleverest and boldest men 
in the army; and though at first his brother 
officers looked very shy on him, and some even 
insulted him on account of his birth, yet, spite 
of all, he rose by degrees to the rank of Major. 
Many presents, and much money, he sent to his 
parents, from time to time ; but at the moment 
that he returned to England, the army was going to 
Spain, and he was ordered to accompany it,—and 
there he went, almost without having set foot on 
his native shores. There he fought under Wel- 
lington, and followed him in all his victories in 
Spain, and thence into France, and was in the 
great battle of Waterloo. When the war was 
over, he was sent into Canada; and never till 
this day has he been able to set his face towards 
his native place ;—and now he is coming. He 
has sent many times, and wanted his parents to - 
go into a better house, but they never would. 
They said in that they had lived almost all their 
lives, and there they would die. He himself has 
bought the hall,—and a gentleman from London 
has been here and had it repaired, and the 
grounds newly laid out, and all, both inside and 
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out, made very grand ; and to-day there is to be 
a great dinner on the lawn, and the General, and 
his father and mother, and the old clergyman, 
who is still alive, and everybody in the village 
are to be there.” 

As the woman told her story, a crowd of 
her neighbours had got round us; and as she 
ceased began eagerly to tell so many excellent 
things of this General, without one trace of that 
envy which such unusual elevations commonly 
produce, that I declared I must stay and eee the 
arrival of this extraordinary man. I walked 
down the village, and drew near the cottage of 
his parents. There I beheld an old man, in the 
dress of a rustic, and propped von two sticks, 
eagerly looking down the lane up which the Ge. 
neral was to come ; while the old woman, in a 
state of fidgety excitement, continually appeared 
at the door, looked out, and disappeared again. 
I took my seat under a large sycamore tree on 
the green, and waited the event. Presently I 
saw the heads of all stretched forward, and their 
eyes fixed on an eminence at some distance op- 
posite. Presently there was a cry, “ He is com. 
ing!” and all ran with one accord down the 
lane. I followed them with my eyes, and soon 
discerned a dense crowd hurrying up towards 
the village,—a cloud of dust hovering above 
them as they came. As they drew near, repeated 
hurras announced their triumphal procession, and 
I soon discerned a carriage moving along, amidst 
the waving of hats, and the broad grins of hot, 
merry faces. In afew seconds they poured into 
the village green, a tumultuous company of 
rejoicers. The men covered with dust,—the 
horses and carriage with dust, and laurel, and 
oaken-boughs ; they drove rapidly up to the old 
cottage ;—hats flew into the air ;—the whole 
village rang with one tremendous hurra: and 
amid the bustle I could just see the gallant offi. 
cer spring from his carriage, and disappear in 
the cottage ina moment. What a moment was 
that ! What a moment to the old people! Here 
was there son—after twenty anxious years—af- 
ter all their hopes and fears, and longings, and 
triumphs, here was the crowning triumph! Here 
was their son covered with honours, and still 
their son! Not one whit forgetful of his poor 
old parents !—not a whit ashamed of his native 
lowly hut! Ina few seconds he came out. | 
caught a glance of his tall, noble figure,—of his 
manly, sun-scorched features! I saw that tears 
had been rolling down those deeply-tanned 
cheeks: he would have spoke, but his words 
had fled before his emotion—the language of 
excited nature ; but he put forth his hand to- 
wards the playmates of his boyhood, and in a 
moment it was seized with avidity by a dozen 
eager claimants of recognition; and again a 
loud hurra proclaimed the triumph of the as- 
serabled multitude. I sate and wept in silence. 

All that were present were invited to dine 
with the General on the lawn,—it was too in- 
teresting a scene to be left. I went, and never 
beheld a sight fuller of the nobility of human 
nature, and the blessedneas of human life. I had 
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time to scan the features of the fortunate war. 
rior: and had not the most convincing evidence 
to the contrary been before me, I should have 
said that his whole mien and bearing proclaimed 
him of aristocratic birth, so noble was the ex, 
pression of his countenance, so gentlemanly, go 
free from the coarseness or restraint of the 
plebeian was his deportment. So much is the 
internal strength and grace of a great nature 
superior to the effects of birth or circumstance, 
I saw the profound happiness with which he 
gazed round on all the friends of his early days, 
or their children ; his eyes perpetually return. 
ing and fixing themselves on these two old 
people—perfect rustics in person, dress, and 
manners, who sate and looked again upon him, 
as inadream of strange wonder. I saw him 
clasp to his heart that aged priest, who, support. 
ed on the one hand by a servant, and on the 
other by his staff, a feeble, silver-headed old 
man, came slowly to the table ; and I heard him 
thank God that he had made his happiness per. 
fect by permitting his parents and his benefactor 
to witness it. 

A beautiful place was that where the table was 
spread. A light canopy was erected over it; our 
feet were on the turf, and around us a thousand 
green shrubs whispered in the breeze, a thousand 
sweet flowers breathed their odours upon us, 
Many a joyful day I have witnessed,—a happier 
than this never! But I cannot deseribe it—lI 
must go on. 





“Now,” said my friend Pendock Pattel, “if 
you were aclergyman I could give you a good 
thing. ‘“‘ What is that?” said I. “ Why,” he 
replied, “a rectory of six hundred a year. Our 
old minister is dead, and I have the living to 
dispose of. I have already a dozen offers for its 
purchase ; but if 1 sell anything it shall be some- 
thing of my own—this I shall give.” ‘ That is 
right,’ I replied. ‘“‘ And pray give it to some 


| worthy man who has nothing besides.” “ Let 


| me see,” 
| will—I think I know the man.” 





he added, “ who that can he? I 
He sate down 
to write, and rising up with a smile, said,—‘“ You 
shall see the effect of this,’—and went out. 

I attempted, on his return, to renew the sub- 
ject ; but he took down his gun, and said “‘ Come, 
let us have a turn into the fields.” In the fields 
I again returned to the topic ; he again turned 
it off. I was silent. 

As we sate at dinner two days afterwards, the 
Rev. Charles N was announced. Pendock 
rose up, with a sudden flush, and said, “ Show him 
in ;""—and in the same instant entered a clergy- 
man of about his own age, of a most interesting 
appearance. He made a most respectful yet 
dignified obeisance to Pendock ; who, on his part, 
sprung towards him, seized him by the hand,— 
cried, ‘‘ Ten times welcome, my old friend 
Charles,” —and turning to me said, ‘‘ Behold out 
new Rector !” 

If I was pleased with the appearance of the 
clergyman, | was much more when the excite- 
ment and surprise of the moment were gone by, 
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and we sate in the midst of general discourse. 
{felt him at once to be a man of high talent, 
genuine piety, and with a heart warm even to 
poetry. I looked repeatedly at Pendock, with 
the design of saying, You have made an excellent 
choice ; but I saw in his gratified eye and man- 
net, that he was so conscious of it that my words 
were needless. When I knew the history of 
Charles N , I thanked Pendock, honoured 
his judgment, and loved him from my soul. 
Charles was the son of a poor widow, who had 
spent the bulk of her income, and lived herself 
in the narrowest style to educate him for the 
church. Scarcely had he taken orders when she 
died ; her income died with her, and he had no 
resource but a small curacy which he obtained 
in an obscure village. He had, however, passed 
through the University with high honours,—his 
talents were of the first order ; he was of an ar- 
dent temperament, and felt confident of pushing 
his way to a competence in the Church. In those 
days of youthful fancy and soaring hope, he saw, 
and loved, and married. His wife had but lit- 
tle property. Charles never connected the ideas 
of love and money in his mind,—he found her 
everything he wished, and he looked for fortune 
from another source. But years went on, and 
on, and still he was only a poor curate, while 
every year added regularly to his family. As he 
did not sueceed to his wish in his profession, 
he determined to try the effects of his pen. He 
wrote poems and essays for periodicals,—he wrote 
a volume of sermons,—he wrote ‘ Tales of the 
Parish,” illustrating scenes and characters which 
he had witnessed in the course of his pastoral 
duties ; but he found the path of literature as 
fully pre-oceupied as that of church preferment ; 
and those buoyant dreams of youth dispersing at 
once, he saw before him a prospect of poverty, 
labour, and obscurity,—a prospect of toil, and 
degradation for his wife,—a prospect for his chil- 
dren, which wrung his fine and sensitive spirit 
with inexpressible agony. He sunk into a stu- 
por of despondency, that threatened to termi- 
nate in aberration of intellect. This, at length, 
passed away. The unwearied condolence and 
affection of his wife, the sense of his duty to her 
and to his children, the power of religion, roused 
him again to pursue his gloomy track, though it 
was in tears and sadness of heart. Years still 
went on, and brought no change, but continued 
increase of family ; his vicar regularly paid his 
annual visit, pocketed his eight hundred, paid 
him his eighty pounds, and departed to his dis- 
tant abode. All his early hopes were dead; but 
they had left behind them a morbid fondness for 
castle-building, in which his wife would often 
jon him. They would frequently sit in their lit- 
tle room, or as they went their quiet walk through 
the fields, beyond the village, while their chil- 
dren ran and gathered flowers, or pursued in- 
Sects arourid them, they would please themselves 
with supposing that some distant relation, they 
could not tell who, should die, and leave them an 
unexpected property ; or they would suppose 
some particular circumstance should throw a ge. 








nerous patron in their way, and they should, at 
once, rise to happiness and usefulness; but these 
dreams gilded only a few moments, and left their 
horizon darker than before. 

As they sate one autumn morning at their 
breakfast-table, and saw the sun shining on the 


- dark leaves of their little garden, and looking 


out beyond, saw its gleam lying on the silent 
fields, nowcleared of harvest, Charles said, “Oh ! 
how blessed are they that can ride far away in 
such a sun as this, and with a heart free from the 
vulture-beak of care, ascend heathy mountains, 
and look forth onthe living sea, and breathe its 
vigorous gales. Such a life seems half-way to 
heaven ; but for us, heaven must be reached at 
one stage, and that through the avenue of death.” 
As he uttered these melancholy words, the ser. 
vant entered, and laid a letter on the table. He 
took it up, opened it, and as he read, his wife who 
watched him earnestly, saw his colour at once 
vanish, the letter fell, and he sate looking on the 
opposite wall, as stricken with some sense-de- 
stroying calamity. She sprang up, and seized 
the letter; and, at the same instant, Charles 
sprung up, and clasping her in a convulsive em- 
brace, burst into a torrent of passionate tears ; 
and then snatching up his children, one after an- 
other, and embraced them with the vehemence 
and gestures of a man deranged. During this 
time his trembling wife read the letter. It ran 
thus :— 
« Aldacre, Sept. 9, 18— 
“Old Friend,—What are you doing? Are you 
settled down to a plentiful portion, or will you 
accept one? Ourold raven, who has croaked, 
rather than preached these last ten years, has 
fallen off the perch—Will you succeed him? I 
want a manthat will be a friend for myself, and 
a father for my parish—Are you the man? There 
are six hundreds a-year, so it merits your atten- 
tion. Pray, come and see.—Youre, very truly, 
« Penpoex Parre.,” 
Charles well remembered Pendock. At col- 
lege they had been great companions, but he had 
never heard of him since; and in all his day- 
dreams, Pendock had never presented himself as 
a patron. There wasa levity in the letter which 
would have made the speculation, so far as it re- 
garded friendship, rather dubious, had he not 
known the man. But he knew that, with a fond. 
ness for a little license of speech, he had a ge- 
nerous soul, unless much altered, and had, too, 
in his general mood, a sterling love of whatever 
was noble, intellectual, and pure in taste. 
Charles was speedily at Aldacre, as we have 
seen ; and a little time sufficed to convince both 
patron and rector, that the event which made 
the fortune of one, would eminently augment the 
happiness of both. I sate that evening a delighted 
listener, hearing the two friends recount the his. 
tories of college days, and hearing Charles lay 


open the detail of his after-life, up to this mo. 


ment,—a detail which at onee saddened us with 
the deepest commiseration, and made us again 
rejoice that Providence had put it into the heart 
of Pendock to write to his old associate. 
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“ And now,” said Pendock, you must be off 

in the morning for your family. You must pack 
up-in haste, and be back im a week.” 
» -§arthe morning he was gone with a light heart ; 
and ediately Pendock and myself set to 
work. We explored the rectory. The last in- 
cumbent left no family ; there was not a mo- 
ment’s need of delay ; we had immediate posses- 
sidw; and partly with the purchase of the best of 
the*furniture, partly with new from the neigh- 
bouring town, we soon had the picturesque old 
place *put ‘into most comfortable, and even ele- 
gant array. By the day that the new rector and 
his family were to come, all was in order: every- 
thing looked clean, bright, and habitable. Fires 
were burning within; the garden grass-plots 
and walks were all trimmed and cleaned; and 
the villagers were looking, ever and anon, out of 
their doors, to get the first glimpse of their new 
minister. Pendock and myself posted ourselves 
under a large old mulberry tree, in an elevated 
part of his pleasure-grounds, to watch their ap- 
proach ; and the moment we saw the yellow pa- 
nels of the chaise flash between the trees in the 
lane, down we ran to meet them. 

Never shall I forget this joyful Bringing Home ! 
There was the happy father, all flushed with 
smiles, and tears, and happiness; there we 
handed out his wife—a gentie, delicate, crea- 
ture, with a lovely face, that long care and sad- 
ness had stamped their melancholy upon, and 
which, with the expression of present joy, was 
pale as death. We handed her out, but she 
trembled so with emotion, that she could not 
walk, and we bore her in our arms, and laid 
her upon her own sofa, in her own parlour. 
There, too, were seven children, all, except the 
youngest, who was too young to be conscious of 
the great change which had taken place in their 
destiny—full of eager joy and curiosity. And 
what a delight was it to see Pendock’s exulta- 
tion, and to see the happy father and mother, 
when Mrs. N———— had a little recovered her- 
self, kneel down, with all their children about 
them, and with us, too, and pour out their souls 
to God in thanksgiving, for His great, great 
goodness, and call upon Him for strength and 
wisdom, to execute those plans of usefulness, so 
often vowed in the days of darkness, 

What a delight was it, too, to go with the 
glad family, and to witness their satisfaction, as 
they beheld the extent, and comfort, and various 
conveniences of that ample, old house, and to 
hear them appropriate each room to its particu- 
lar destination. This shall be our breakfast- 
room, this our drawing-room ; this is Charles's 
study—oh ! howwell already supplied with books. 
Kind, kind friend! This our bed-room,—this for 
our guests, there for the children, this for the 
nursery,—and sv on. It was. a beautiful old 
place: somewhat low, and somewhat sombre, and 
its Various projections and gables, overhung with 
vines, and ivy, and other creeping plants,—but 
then, it had large bay-windews opening into the 
garden, through which summer would send the 
odours if numberless flowers ; and the sunshine 








would come in and fill the place with a pleasant 
glory. Its garden was large and old-fashioned 
with its bowery walks and hazle clumps; ts 
fish-pond at the bottom, and its mighty plane 
tree spreading its branches over the rustic sea¢ 
—over the smooth, mossy turf,—over the still 
waters themselves. But I cannot tell all the 
delights of the parsonage—its crofts and ont. 
houses, and horse, and cow; nor the joy of the- 
people, who instinctively discovered in a moment 
that a good friend was come amongst them. 
That evening was one of the most blessed of my 
life. We spent it with the Rector and his fa. 
mily, dining with him for the first time that he 
dined in the home of his whole future life, }; 
was a day like a day in heaven; and Pendock 
writes me, that every day is to him a day of 
thankfulness over this transaction. : 





Let us witness a different scene. I was sitting 
on a rocky eminence, in the north of England, 
looking down into a deep, long vale, when the 
sound of a single bell from the lone, grey church, 
in the bottom of the valley, caught my ear. [ 
arose and descended tothe village. As I drew near 
I could perceive that the bell tolled for a funeral, 
and every face wore that depth of gloom which 
announces some more than ordinary sorrow, 
When I had learned the cause my heart was 
touched also with a sadness, such as it has sel. 
dom experienced, 

In this village had, for many generations, dwelt 
one great family. A gentleman of fortune, in a 
distant county, had married the sole heiress of 
this house ; and to gratify her fondness for her 
native place, had built an elegant abode here, 
and here chiefly lived. They had been married 
some years, and had three children ; when, during 
a winter spent in London, the lady had been se- 
duced, and had fled to the Continent with her 
seducer, This, as might have been expected, 
upon a mind particularly sensitive, and upon e 
heart devotedly attached to her, and up to the 
fatal moment of the elupement totally unsuspi- 
cious, had nearly destroyed her husband. He 
retired with his children to his own ancestral 
seat, and lived in a deep and melancholy seelu- 
sion. The lady’s father, a man of a stern and pas- 
sionate character, at first exhibited the madness 
of passion, and then settled down into the sullen 
silence of unappeasable hatred. Years went 
over; when, at length, the father and husband, 
at the same instant, received each a letter from 
the lost one—at the point of death—in penitence, 
and in destitution. It was written with that har- 
rowing sense of her crime, of all she had lest, 
and lost for ever, that would touch the most re- 
sentful spirit, if it possessed any portion of hu- 
man feeling. She prayed for pardon—pardup 
ere she died ;—and she asked for nothing more 
except a grave,—a grave in her native ground. 
With the approach of death, not all her senseof 
her crime and her ignominy could quench thespi- 
rit of her youth ;—it returned ;—and she yearned 
to lie in the spot where she had been bern,— 


where alone she had been innocent and happy. 
« 
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_ The father, more true to his resentment than 
to. nature, preserved a sullen silence. 
Her husband, wrote that he forgave her,—that 


‘be.prayed God to forgive her; and that, as 


the.once-loved creature of his yaung affections, 
asthe once wife of his bosom,—as the mother 


of his children,—she should lie in a tomb which: 


he would build on purpose for her in her native 
earth. She read the letter and expired ! 

They were now bringing the unconscious pro- 

igal to her first and last home. I saw the hearse 
move slowly and gloomily up the mountain road ; 
—I saw the peasants go out, and gaze upon it, 
as it drove up to the gates of the churchyard, 
with weeping eyes, and sobs of mingled emotions. 
The guilty, the punished, the repentant,—the 





once happy and idolized creature, come from a 
terrible and forsaken deathbed,—without one 
kindred mourner,—one friend,—one attendant, 
save the hirelings of death,—to sleep in the spot 
which one weak, guilty deed had sown with per. 
petual sorrows. Her husband, her children, were 
in their distant home ; her father, with a heart 
more hard and gluomy than the rock into whieh 
she was descending, was within sound of her fu- 
neral bell,—and cursed her memory as he heard 
it toll, 

It was a Bringing Home that filled me with 
indescribable sensations of wretchedness, and 
haunted me for many a day, though I again 
walked amid the crowds and cheerful sounds of 
the city. 





LOVE AND PARLIAMENT. 
AN INSTRUCTIVE POEM. BY NUMBER ONE. 


CANTO FIRST. 


* Oh, Spirit......sccccevees .- vast! 

ooeeeeee internal......Tacks...... pains, 
Confusion seize..........+.-.-.pat 

eee cece ss MONSLET,..- 00000. hellish ° 


Tavs sung we in our youth, when every rhymer 
Dressed his poor muse in Byron's cast-off clothes— 
When horrors waxed sublimer and sublimer, 
As Seyds, and Ezzelins, and Conrads rose— 
And each new bard, up Fame’s steep hill a climber, 
Raved wildly of his “ vengeance’’ and his “ foes ;" 
Till, had their deeds but equalled their expressions, 
Their fittest place had been the Quarter Sessions. 


0, what a rueful change would this have been! 
“Not guilty” being then the general plea; 
Some hero who had roved through every scene, 

Midst blood on shore, and murder on the sea, 
Whose moody eye and devastating mien 

Told fearful tales—Gramercy, who is he ? 
A quiet youth, who, when he doffs the bard, 
Wields with pacific grace the mercer’s yard! 


The Corsair raised a thousand pirate rovers, 
Lara ten thousand ladies in disguise ; 
Abydos brought a horde of Turkish lovers, 
The Don a hundred thousand rakes supplies ; 
And Corinth’s Siege a miracle discovers, 
Bids ghost on ghost, and Alps on Alps arise ; 
And time and patience both alike would fail us, 
To count each Werner, Cain, Sardanapalus. 


Now for myself,—I scorn all imitation : 
Thoughts, verse, and style, are every one my own ; 
Indeed, I think it quite beneath my station 
To take from author, live or dead, the tone ; 
For (and I'm proud to make the declaration) 
T read my own sweet lines, and them alone; 
So if some likeness any one should mention, all 
I've got to say is, that "tis not intentional. 


Neo! for, in fact, I hate the slip-slop style, 
Changing from grave to gay in such quick time, 
ere your cheek is dry, you're forced to smile 
At some absurd conceit or jingling rhyme. 
VOL, 1..—NO. VL. 








No! by the daily task and midnight oil, 

I'll wed my spirit to the true sublime; 
And talk of seas, and earthquakes, and commotions, 
Till readers in affright shall watch my motions, 


Fearful that from the lurid midnight air, 

Where dank fegs brood, I drag some evil power, 
Evoke some fiend from forth his horrid lair, 

And bid them how! ; till, in that dismal hour, 
The dead are raised; and, with a dim despair, 

(While blackening clouds drop blood in a thick shower,) 
All Nature sinks beneath their shriekings loud, 
And Life and Love lie withering in their shroud! 


I'll dip my pen in sunbeams, when I paint 
The joys of Heaven, and happy love below, 

The hope of seraph, and the prayer of saint, 
And wrap them in one rich, celestial glow ; 

But when my labouring spirit ’gins to faint, 
Beneath the horrors of yon realms of wo, 

I'll dip my pen in fire, and make such use 

Of brimstone, that you'll fancy Hell’s broke loose ! 


Such things I’m told by other bards are written ; 
And “ The Archangel Ruined,” drawn so well, 
That Lucifer with devilish rage is smitten, 

That any one should paint his features fell ; 
And then his heart with venom’s tooth is bitten, 
Because he's made a laughing-stock in hell, 
By being painted jaundiced, pale, and yellow, 

Looking a mean ungentlemaaly fellow, 


A fellow whom the Alfred would refuse, 

Who would be biack-balied at the Athen#um, 
(Though, faith, he seems some favourite of the Muse, 

He looks so shabby.) Sheald you chance to see him, 
Skulking along Pall-Mall, you ceuld not choose 

But think he wended to the huge Museum, 
Where country priests and College Dons resort, 
To boast of Wellington, and drink ol port. 
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Not thus shull Satan be portrayed by me; 

I'll have him huge, and dark, and uridefined, 
Like some dim vessel in 4 stormy sea, 

Looming mid clouds and tempests; but I find 
His picture’s drawn already. When I'm free 

From other works, I'll turn my mighty mind 
To some “ Grtat Epic.” When ye hear the song, 
You’ll wonder I've remained unknown 60 long. 


Whose fault is that? I’ve published tome on tome, 
Which nobody would read, at least not buy ; 
I’ve rhymed, I’ve prosed, I’ve travelled, stayed at home, 
In short done everything; but cold and shy 
The public seemed, as if afraid to roam 
From ’stablished names; 1’ve sometimes wished to try 
What names would do; and turn skim-milk to Stilton, 
By printing “‘Comic Stories, by John Milton,” 


Illustrated by Cruikshank ; half-a-crown ; 
Superbly bound, published and sold by Tait. 
Then mark the press: —“ Illustrious work.” — The Town. 
“ Distinguished bard.”— The Courier.—“ We await 
With breathless awe, while bards of such renown 
Display their powers.”"-— The Globe. “We frankly state 
That Milton’s very loftiet flights are shewn 
In wit.”——Lit. Gaz.—The work will sell, and shame 
The fools who trust to nothing but a name. 


All this is a digression. Lovely maid, 

Whose eye now glances o’er these words of mine ; 
Fear not that I will summon to my aid, 

Goblin or ghost to fright that heart of thine. 
Plain sense is all T speak ; and I’m afraid 

You're not much used to poets in that line, 
So give a stranger welcome; one who speaks 
Truths which you have noi heard for several weeks, 


Or months, or years. For not the Phenix rising 
From its own ashes on celestial wing,— 

Not the bright aloe with its flower, surprising 
The gazer on its leaf each hundredth spring ; 

Not thy brass farthing, Anne, which some folks prizing 
Far above gold, with mighty ardour sing, 

Not these, nor all, are half so rare, I think, 

As truth indited by poetic ink. , 


Truth’s a strong warrior, naked, unconfined ; 
A savage-king beneath his sheltering tree, 
Open and bold of speech, and pure of mind, 
A creature such as gods delight to see. 
Our bards have dull'’d his weapons, and they bind 
Their shackles on his limbs no longer free; 
And dim with learned dust his native brightness, 
And also give him lessons in politeness. 


And certes, ’twere a very curious sight 
To mark the untam’'d savage, bold and high, 
Touch with the arm of unresisted might, 
The crumbling fabric of our pageantry ; 
The baseless pomp that fills us with delight, 
The thrones that lift their owners to the sky, 
The fame—in half an age to be forgot, 
The beauty—which less time will serve to rot. 


All this it were a curious sight to see ; 
But never will be seen in this our time. 

We've growh too polished. Truth is taught to be 
A well-bred dandy, with a smile sublime. 

And Lord! to bring a gentleman to tea, 

» In cuerpo, were unpardonable crime. 

So Stultz has been his tailor, and has made his 

Clothes,<eand he's now presentable to ladies. 





But mark me: Ill unstrip him once again, 

And give him back his weapons. He shall scatter 
His arrows tipt with fire; and, if in vain 

His light shafts fly, with ponderous club he'll batter 
*Gainét Folly’s wall, till even Folly’s train 

Shall start, and trembling, wonder what’s the niatter, 
That such a hideous din disturbs their orgies 
As would appal the hearts of all the Georges. 


This is the true sublime, to vex and trouble 
The hypocrite while mumbling o’er a psalm ; 
With one huge blow, to lay the patriot double, 
Whose patriotism is—all within his palm ; 
With Truth’s Ithuriel spear to burst each bubble, 
Which brightly floats in sunshine and in calm; 
To make one’s pen a sceptre, and to d—n 
One’s subjects not with tax but epigram. 


This is the true sublime ; and earth, and air, 
And sea, and fire; nor all that they supply 
Of grand, or wonderful, of rich or rare, 
Has half such features of sublimity. 

Not thunder rising from his troubled lair, 
Growling his rage, cloud-prison’d in the sky, 
Speaks with such voice to thrill the hearts of men 

As one low whisper of a poet’s pen. 


But having now digress’d and rattl’d on, 
Without much minding rhymes, or moods, or tenses, 
My story must this moment be begun, 
Resolving to abstain from such offences, 
And everything irrelevant to shun : 
So courteous reader, here my tale commences, 
A tale will sooth your spirit like a star; 
If not, ’twill do tu kindle your cigar ! 


A lovely lady lived in Bedford Square ; 
Her name was Susan Brown;throughout the neighbour- 
Hood famous as a maid exceeding fair; 
Also as heiress of a man whose labour 
Had gained a plum,—yet she, a fruit more rare. 
Her eye would have won worship of a Guebre, 
So full its fire, and yet so mildly shaded ; 
While Guebres worshipp’d, you'd have done as they did. 


I met her ata ball. Oh, Heaven! oh, Earth! 
Oh, hills and valleys! witness the emotion 
With which that hour I gazed upon her mirth, 
As her face sparkled, like the breast of ocean 
When sunbeams shine upon each wave. Her worth 
Incalculable fill’d me with devotion ; 
I watch’d her airy steps, elastic bounds ; 
And wondered if a hundred thousand pounds 


Would not improve my half-pay very much ! 
I also thought ’twould please my tailor greatly, 
My butcher, baker, landlord, and all such 
As took an interest in my fortunes lately. 
I begged her hand :—How thrilling was the touch 
Of that fair girl, as beautiful and stately, 
She moved along till down fatigued she sank, 
A sort of walking wing of Coutts’s bank ! 


I stood beside her chair, and heard her tones, 

“ An excellent thing in woman,” soft and low: 
No proud possessor of a hundred thrones 

Could have controll’d my haughty spirit so ; 
For every whisper seemed to thrill my bones, 

And shake my nerves, till, in the kindling glow, 
That warm’d my heart, and burned all else above, 
I guess’d that 1 was desperately in love. 
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Ye who first mark thful Poison spread, 
Whitening the cheeks, and, on the palsied lip, 

Planting death's ensign,—if its power ye dread, 
Fly, ere the ladle of its wrath it dips 

Inte your heart’s blood.—Grief be on your head, 
And on your spirit comfortless eclipse, 

If once this Upas, deadlier than the bowl, 

Breathe its pestiferous breath o'er heart and soul. 


Thoughtless of all save her, my heart had flown 

On a far journey into future days,— 
| saw a stately mansion all my own, 

A curricle, and pair of handsome greys,— 
A house in town,—and I was not alone, 

For well known features met my longing gaze: 
Her lips, her eyes!—but here I said, “ Miss Brown, 
Supper’s announced, pray let me hand you down.” 


And down the stairs we went, that maid and 1; 
My heart the while half audibly was beating; 
Heedless [ looked on ham, and joint, and pie, 
For folks in love, they say, don’t care for eating, 
(Another symptom of the ecstacy, 
And passion in my bosom wildly meeting ;) 
Besides, for truth with me still bears the sway,— 
I chanced t’ have dined extremely late that day. 


Miss Brown was in the very bloom of health, 

And health her every action seem’d to quicken ; 
One minute served to storm the total wealth 

Of one small dish which only held one chicken ; 
Four sausages she swallowed as by stealth, 

Three pigeons by her restless fork were stricken ; 
And wine poured down upon her glass like rain,— 
I asked her thrice myself to drink Champagne. 


1 do not mention in this hurried rhyme, 
Her feats amid the more etherial dishes ; 
How she essay'd three custards at a time, 
And gulp’d them as a whale gulps little fishes ; 
How turrets * fell unwept without a crime,” 
Built of clear jelly, and of taste delicious ; 
Suffice it, that each well-loved labour past, 
She seemed to listen to my speech at last. 


She looked and listened ; oh ! what words I breathed her, 
And had half ventured on my love’s confession ; 

But while my chaplet of soft vows I wreathed her, 
A friend who saw me touched beyond expression, 


Assured me an old uncle had bequeathed her, 


Full thirty thousand in her own possession ; 
Oh, what a fillip to one’s eloquence, 
Is thirty thousand in the four per cents. ! 


And in her own possession! can there be 
A wiser course or one more free from danger, 
Than when you leave your wealth to leave it free ; 
Not as you'd do to enemy or stranger,— 
And, above all things, curst with no trustee, 
That everlasting mongrel in a manger, 
Who, not being fond of oats, will disappoint your 
Hunger, by some remarks about a jointure, 


And settlements, and pin-money, and all those 
Absurd demands which vex a guardian's pate, 
Your lands, your debt, and what you may suppose 
Your rent-roll reaches, and your hopes how great j= 
Such questions ne'er disturb the maid's repose, 
Who cares not what's the worth of your estate; 
(But for my part I’ve large estates which lie 
Partly in Airhire and the Isle of Sky.) 


| 





And thirty thousand pounds were all her own, 
Paid over, payable at her own sweet order; 

*T were droll, I thought, for a siré’s leave to groan, 
A rich old man who more than half adored her, 

Whose heart, save Mammon, loved but her alone,— 
Hey for the bonny blacksmith o'er the Border ! 

Then back from the Scotch Vulcan's golden heaven, 

To be received, adopted, and forgiven. 


My words are like a torrent, fresh and flowing, 
Forth from my pent up heart in streams they rush; 
And while I speak I feel my cheeks are glowing, 
Till I can well eclipse the Poppy's blash : 
But there SHE sits, not one emotion shewing, 
Save on her brow a very transient flush ; 
She sips another glass, and then says, “* Ah, 
I always leave those matters to Papa.” 


Love tells his secret in a thousand ways, 
In the flushed cheek and in the glazing eye 
Where passion lives, and in the long, fixed gaze, 
And trembles in the low, unconcious sigh ; 
But never had [ heard that he betrays 

His depth by an affection for cold pie, 
Or tart, or ham, or sighing “ah!” or “la !’’ 
Or ending with a reference to Papa ! 


Yet Susan had the prettiest smile that ever 
Scatter’d its lightning o’er a thoughtful face, 

For ere she spoke, she seemed like some dark river, 
Moody and slow, that thro’ some shaded place 

Winded in gloom ;—but let her smile, you never 
Saw sunlit stream that flashed with such a grace, 


_ Forth from that forest rushing into sight, 


Sparkling and dancing with its own delight ! 


I hate the features that are still the same, 
Changeless beneath the true Prometheus, Thought, 
The eye—for ever bright with quenchless flame— 
The lips—like chisell’d marble finely wrought. 
Give me the face where each new thought can claim 
Obedient feature, with fresh feeling fraught ; 
Where love, hope, pity, give unfailing token, 
And tell their stories ere a word is spoken. 


I’ve met some men and also several women, 
Who look’d so deep, so eloquent, so wise, 

Their features with such grand expression beaming, 
You quail’d beneath the brightness of their eyes 5 
E’en when they spoke, you still continued dreaming, 
No silly speech could come with such a guise, 
Yet they—the men I mean—with all their looks, 

Were sillier than a dozen Royal Dakes. 


Now Susan's was a face that never tired— 

A heav’n sometimes clouded, sometimes fair ; 
But whether fair or clouded, it required 

No Daniel to announce that heav’n was there: 
For such sweet features, and so much admired, 

Had ne’er been seen before in Bedford Square. 


Fresh strength my passion seem'd each hour to gather, 
And so next day I called upon her father. 


And how I sped in this my expedition, 

How he received me, how my cause I pleaded, 
Some other month I'll tell with great precision, 

But somewhere else just now my cares are needed : 
I’! merely hint that fill’d with hopes Elysian, 

I made myself a greater fool than he did, 
And acting as | thought by his direction, 
Became M.P., and Pap for my election: 
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That is M.P. Made Promises to pay, 

And faith my brother senators and I 
Don’t scruple much, to promise any day, 

And then rescind the promise, by and by. 
But “ a braw time is coming,” as we say, 
When many a jacket shall receive such dustings 
As never yet were seen on any hustings. 


The malt-rescinders shall be all ma/treated, 

The window-taxers tackled for their pains : 
The oven of the nation’s wrath is heated, 

And the quick fire shall burn, till nought remains 
Of the poor slavish trucklers who repeated 








The Honest, honest Althorp’s lying strains, 
And uttered loud responses to his @reed, 
And swore that black was very white indeed. 


And here my Canto First is ended.—Duly, 
I hope that your applause you will not grudge. 
I have been egotistical; but, truly, 
Of my own merits I’m the properest judge. 
It has been said or written, somewhat coolly, 
No man's a hero to his valet. Fudge! 
I’m my own valet, and I swear, by Nero, 
I think myself a very decent hero. 





THE EXPERIENCES OF RICHARD TAYLOR, ESQ. 
CHAPTER® VII.—GOVERNOR FOX. 


Tuernrte is one corner of a newspaper which nev- 
er escapes me,—no, not in the broadest, closest, 
double-sheet, put forth after a long debate 
about pensions and sinecures. During a money 
panic, I may chance to look first at the price of 
stocks,—and, pending a Westminster election, 
glance at the latest state of the poll ; but sooner 
or later I am sure to return and pore over the 
obituary. Some of my friends say it is a symp- 
tom of age creeping on, something like an old 
lady buying a new Practice of Piety. in a print 
a size larger than is required by her present 
spectacles. I only know that the obituary is to 
me a column which at all times teems with grave, 
yet not unpleasant histories. There I see my old 
acquaintances, slight or intimate, and long lost 
sight of, for the last time. We meet once again 
to part in peace, and forever. No man indulges 
harsh or unkindly feelings in perusing the obi- 
tuary. This column, with which the newspaper 
moralizes its motley pages, is to myself as pro- 
ductive of musing contemplation as a saunter, 
backwards and forwards, beneath the elms of 
some antique and rural churchyard, in a June 
evening,—when the rooks above have settled for 
the night, when the curfew has ceased, and 
the fantastic flickering shadows cast by the 
sunken tombs, are fast vanishing from the 
grass. 

I could not exactly recollect whether it was 
to my young friend, Walpole, with whom I sat, 
that I owed my original acquaintance with 
Captain Fox, or if I first saw him as the client 
of my brother: but I-well remember the circum- 
stances which taught me to revise my hasty 
and unfavourable opinion of the tough old Go- 
vernor. Had I known him only in his capacity of 
client, his death, in a provincial paper, would 


scarcely have drawn from me the half-suppressed | 


eheu ! with which I met the likeliest piece of in- 
telligence in the world, that a strong-willed, 
hale man, of fourscore, full of vitality, and re- 
solute upon living on for another ten years, had 
nevertheless been compelled suddenly to submit 
to the common lot, all his plans unexecuted. 
One thing remarkable was, the list of legacies 
appended to the notice. These were out of all 


keeping with the character of the bequeather ; | 











—but it might be the consequence of a fit of 
death-bed remorse. 

My young friend, who, from various circum- 
stances, felt even more interest in the event than 
myself, had thrust the newspaper into my hand, 
pointing to the notice,—saying, in a slightly 
tremulous voice—* See here! Poor, old fellow! 
He was, with all his queernesses, a sound. 
hearted man, and the friend of me and mine, 
when a friend was of more value to us than now.” 

I now recollected where I had first seen the old 
Governor. It was ata funeral, where the gentle. 
man with whom I now sat, then a boy of six years, 
attended as chief mourner. I recollected the 
greyish tint of the sky, and the colour and smell 
of the Thames, on that day, when Nature ap- 
peared in her pensive, half-mourning weeds, as I 
hurried on from London to Rochester in the 
stage-coach. 

« This is quite a duty to your mind, Richard,” 
my brother had said. He wished to make me his 
deputy. “ I have some touch of a flying gout 
to-day, and am, besides, to tell truth, so plaguily 
busy at this opening of the term. The un- 
dertaker will, of course, do everything in the 
best manner ; but the Walpoles are not persons 
to be neglected—and 1 shall like to be able to 
write to Northamptonshire, that, though indis- 
position prevented me from attending the fune- 
ral, my brother had seen every proper atten- 
tion paid to the remains of Lieutenant Walpole, 
which became his birth and family.” 

‘“ His remains ?—could nothing then be done 
for the animated body. Is he the same poor 
young man I saw lately at your chambers ?” 

“The same, poor fellow! He was severely 
wounded in the affair of Alkmaer, and brought 
into Chatham. There is a poor widow, too, who 
posted down to meet him, and one or two chil- 
dren. It is a melancholy story,—but Anne will 
tell you all about it. I have no time,—only my 
instructions from Sir Hugh Walpole’s steward, 
are, that the funeral be conducted in the most 
respectable manner ; and that the death be pro- 
perly, but simply announced in the St. James's 
Chronicle. Will you attend to that too ?”’ 

“ And the young widow, and the two or three 
children ?” 








° Most of our readers will already know that this Series is continued from JOHNSTONE'S MAGAZINE. 
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CHAPTER VII.—GOVERNOR FOX. 


« 0! I have no orders about them, I am sorry 
to say. It was some foolish love match I be- 
lieve.” 

There was no time to lose. I put myself into 
my half-worn suit of solemn black, and declining 
the proffered chaise, which I then conceived a 


robbery of the widow, reached Rochester by a 


common stage-coach. The whole scene, though 
past for twenty-three years, instantly revived to 
my memory, with its principal actors, Governor 
Fox, and the little weeping boy, with the bit of 
rusty crape tied over the sleeve of his blue 
jacket, whom he led in his hand, now transformed 
into the gentleman opposite whom I sat. 

On this particular day, as Walpole vowed he 
did not know what to do with himself, I had 
consented to dine with him ¢éte-d-téte, to sur- 
vey his new house, which he had just entered. 
He was at the high-top gallant of his joy, in the 
way of making a rapid fortune ; and within a few 
days of marrying my third, and it is said favour- 
ite niece, Charlotte, for whom he had, in the 
ladies’ phrase, proposed three years before ; and 
who, if not absolutely denied to his hopes, had 
been prudentiy withheld. I had been a kind of 
half confidant of their attachment,—my latent 
romance a qualifier in their behalf of excessive 
parental prudence. 

“I shall begin to believe what you old folks 
say of the brevity of life,” said Walpole. 
“ Looking backward, down the vista of time 
elapsed, to that funeral-service in Rochester ca- 
thedral, the distance appears so mere a span,— 
yet it is full two and twenty years since,—older 
than Charlotte.” 

One way or other we were disposed to become 
very social and communicative on this particular 
afternoon, The verge of a new life upon which 
he stood, was to Walpole a point of ‘vantage, 
from which he could look back with complacency 
on the rough up-hill course he had traversed in 
storm and calm, in sunshine and shadow, with 
many changes of fortune, but ever, I believe, 
with a hopeful and unfaltering spirit. Promin- 
ent before him, in every early stage, stood the 
image of the old Governor, whose oddities and 
humours were but so many encrustations to 
which the predelictions of friends might grow 
and cling the faster. 

“ Poor old fellow! I hoped next week to have 
given him the pleasure of seeing Charlotte.” 
—There was too much Charlotte in our talk cer- 
tainly for good taste; but in a bridegroom an 
uncle might forgive it when the bride was his 
favourite niece.—“I thought he would have 
weathered out a few more winters; for except the 
load of eighty years, and a touch of deafness, 
which made him only more pleasant by making 
him more testy than before, there was not a 
symptom of vital decay about him. Here is a 
letter of his not yet five days old, written with 
his usual brevity ; but every character as sturdy, 
firm, and right-angled,'as his best official de- 
spatches forty years back. Many of them I war- 
rant me lying in the Colonial Office still un- 
opened. Well, 1 owe him a libation, any way. 
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Here’s to the memory of Stephen Fox! in the 
liquor he loved best—sound old port.” 

“ T should not have imagined port an African 
governor's favourite drink.” 

“ He had lived long enough in England for it 
to have become sv. You know, I presume, that 
Guvernor Fox rose from the ranks. The Ishmael- 
ite took great pride in the circumstance that 
Stephen Fox owed no favour to any patron.” 

‘“T know that, and much more good of him.” 

‘“ For example that it was not his fault that I, 
your nephew-elect, am not a Northamptonshire 
Squire, lord of three Manors. Even his kind- 
ness I owe to her to whom my friends may trace 
whatever is bearable about me, to my poor mo- 
ther.” Walpole was in the fair way, in his 
mixed mood of a gentle sorrow tempering full- 
blown joy, to an overflow of heart. It is so rare 
in these highly civilized times for one man to let 
another have a peep into his breast, that were 
the confidence fairly given, though by a shoe- 
black to a Prince, such is sympathetic human 
nature, that I believe it would be prized. 

‘«« Did you ever know that I had been an author 
in my time, Mr. Richard?” he went on. 

“It is rare to meet with a man under thirty 
who is not,—but I was not aware of your initia- 
tion.” 

“I am one of you, however. Re-wrote three 
formidable pamphlets or Memorials to the Co. 
Jonial Secretary, setting forth ten thousand 
abuses connected with that African sovereignty ; 
and before I was sixteen, grinded, and partly top- 
dressed, the Autobiography and Opinions of Men 
and Things, at home and abroad, of Stephen Fox, 
Esq., Captain of Marines, and Governor of that 
abandoned fort, which he conceived.of more im. 
portance to Great Britain than all her Eastern 
and Australian Colonies taken together. To the 
abandonment of that pitiful pin-fold, kept for 
British soldiers to rot in, and the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, he imputed the enormous increase 
of the National Debt, the power of Napoleon, 
and all the disasters of this country. My dress- 
ing spoiled his story I have no doubt. All self- 
taught persons, as the best educated men are 
often called, tell their own tale best ; but though he 
affected to despise Greek and Latin, he had the 
goud stupid old English veneration for scholar- 
ship,—as if his own pithy Mother-English had 
not been twenty times before my raw pedantic 
Dog-Latin style.” 

I confess I relished more such racy morsels of 
his own story, as | had from time to time heard 
the Governor relate, than the elaborate narra. 
tive polished by young Walpole, which it had cost 
its subject so many years of his later life to revise, 
when he had become so deaf and cross, as the 
Chatham ladies said, that no soul in Rochester, 
Chatham, or Strood, or the regions thereabout, 
however devoted tothe four aces and the odd trick, 
would sit down to a rubber with him. When ] 
first saw him he must have been near sixty. He 
had returned to England but six months before, 
and had plunged himself into twice as many law- 
suits about nothing. He seemed at the period of 
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his return, taken altogether, (though there was a 
touch of the sea about him,) the hardest, most 
angular, and bristly specimen of the old unmo- 
dified domineering soldier of the German wars, 
that I had ever coped with; and I confess a 
latent prepossession against the whole class,—so 
different from the enlightened and liberalized 
modern soldier, whose profession has thrown him 
into the exact line of the “ March of mind,” and 
the conflict of opinion ; while civilians either re- 
main v rapped up in their original prejudices, or 
get rid of them much more slowly. 

There was nothing very remarkable in the 
early history of the Goveinor. It was his pride 
to tell that he was the son of a miller, on one of 
those Northamptonshire manors which belonged 
to the Walpole family, and that he had been on 
the world, his own master and provider, from 
nine years old. His manner of abandoning his 
home was quite characteristic. 

“* The old fellow,” he could say, “ had seven of 
us, sir, you observe ; and when the poor woman 
was carried off by fever, he could not easily 
do without a housekeeper,—the curate told him 
that the day of the funeral ; but that was no rea- 
son for bringing home, in three months, a snivel- 
ling jade from Peterborough, good for nothing 
but bearing sickly brats and drinking tea, instead 
of a hearty motherly country-woman, who could 
have known the gage of his boys’ stomachs, and 
kept their shirts clean.” It was in this respectful 
manner that the Governor spoke to Mrs. Walpole 
and myself, of father, mother, and step-dame ; 
and his small grey-green eyes would twinkle 
with roguish malice, when he told us, that after 
being half-starved, and often beaten by his mo- 
ther-in-law, his father was one day persuaded 
by her to flog him, for breaking some favourite 
china tea-cup, and that for this he teok the 
glorious revenge of smashing every article of 
crockery she had brought to the farm-house, 
before taking flight from the paternal roof for 
ever. He had fled across the country, and got 
to the Suffolk coast. From thence, in a ship to 
London, and thence again to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. He was no more heard of in Nor- 
thamptonshire for above thirty years of hardship 
and adventure. In the course of that time, he 
had been, first, ship-boy, and then private, corpo- 
ral, sergeant, lieutenant, and captain of marines ; 
but it so happened that he had never visited 
England. His stations were the West Indies 
or the African coast ; and, for a long time, he had 
been doing duty in New South Wales. The Go. 
vernor’s early years had not flown on wings of 
down. I am, indeed, afraid that a ship-boy in a 
British merchantman, is often one of the veriest 
slaves on earth. ‘“ Nothing good about it, sir,” 


. the Governor would say, ‘but the pease soup, and 


allowance of salt junk, when stures were full. I 
knew something about my book, in Northampton- 
shire, and could have answered, ‘ Who gave you 
that name?’ ‘My godfathers and godmothers,’ 
and such like ; but all religion was forgotten at 
sea. It was not till Iwas corporal, a tall fellow of 
twenty-one, that I took seriously to my learning. 
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I saw by the Scotch, that there was no getting on 
without it.” 

The Governor had never taken doggedly to 
any one thing in his life, without making some. 
thing of it, either by fair means or violent, were 
it but repairing the pathway, or watering the 
road to Chatham. He owed his first commission 
toa sudden mortality among the troops, which 
carried off the seven officers of the party, and 
left Sergeant Fox in chief command of the fort, 
of which he, twenty years afterwards, became 
the Governor. It was bravely and skilfully de 
fended by the sergeant and the few reinaining 
marines fit for duty, when suddenly attacked by 
the insurgent natives, who had learned the sickly 
state of the garrison. ‘The Commander-in-chief 
was so much pleased with the courage, prompti. 
tude, and judgment, displayed by the sergeant, 
and bythe clearness and brevity of his despatches, 
that he was at once commissioned, 

** It was all my /uek, sir,” he would say, “ that 
Abercromby happened to be chief in commaad 
then. Had it been now, why | might 
have rotted out in the service as Sergeant Fex. 
Yet Abercromby was a Scotsman, and a 
countryman of my own. I am not partial to 
the Scots, sir. Too many of them have lately 
got into the marine service,—far too many of 
the hungry rapsecallions come here to eat up 
Englishmen’s bread and beef; but, as poor Ned 
Walpole would say, that young chap’s father, 
‘the Scots are like water-melons, nineteen you 
may throw to the pigs, but the twentieth is a 
fellow to make your mouth water, —Sir Ralph 
was one of the twentieths, sir.” 

This is a faint specimen of the talk of my old 
friend the Governor. ‘The Scottish nation were 
not singular in his bad graces. He was quali- 
fied to gain the full esteem of Dr. Johnson, as a 
most energetic and thorough hater. While 
abroad he had hated Jews, Frenchmen, Scots, and 
Irish, but, aboveall, the Americans—the Y ankees, 
He was rather jealous of the naval service: 
but the military was the object of his peculiar 
disgust. Indeed half his despatches and memo- 
rials went to prove the entire uselessness of 
troops of the line and cavalry: seamen alone— 
the wooden walls! with well-appointed marine 
corps, being all that was needed for the defence 
of Old England and her colonies.—The general 
name Great Britain was one the Governor never 
would recognize. 

After his return to England his hatreds re- 
mained undiminished in force, and increased in 
number ; but their objects gradually changed, 
exactly as did the external relations of the Gover- 
nor. Ina few years people said he was no longer 
the same man; but he was the very same indivi- 
dual in a new position. By the time I enjoyed the 
pleasure of his acquaintance, among the numer- 
ous objects of his spleen were the Colonial Se- 
cretary, with every individual connected with the 
Colonial department ; the anti-slavery party, and 
especially their leaders, with the ladies he called 
the She-Saints. On these ladies he poured un- 
mitigated contempt. Hehad many minor and indi- 
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CHAPTER VII~—GOVERNOR FOX. 


yidual objects of detestation, such asthe Baptist 
druggist, who opposed him at vestry-meetings, 
and the large brood of Northamptonshire Foxes, 
let loose upon him as soon as he returned home 
with a fortune. As noone could tell the amount 
of that fortune, every one was at liberty to guess, 


and to fix upon the scale best fitted to his own” 


ideas of the wealth and magnificence, correspond- 
ing to the dignity of Governor Fox. It seemed to 
cost him more trouble to defend his pocket from 
the real and imaginary attacks made on it by 
“this greedy pack,” as he styled his numerous 
relations, than his Fort and Guvernment from 
the natives, of whom he spoke with much greater 
respect and affection. This Government he had 
abandoned in a hot fit of ill-humour, because, 
during the short administration of Fox, at the 
beginning of the century, he had been privately 
admonished, concerning his arbitrary, if not op- 
pressive, dismissal of a Wesleyan missionary from 
his station, whom he threatened to tar and feather 
if he ventured to approach the colony again ; and 
the Governor would have been a man of his word. 
Home he came, after an absence of fifty years, 
in a hissing hot fit of tropical rage. ‘‘ Those 
Whig fellows,” he said, “ were all Bonaparte 
and Wilberforce men. ‘They would destroy all 
subordination and good government, and play the 
devil with Old England. They had done so al- 
ready. What a pretty place they had made of 
Northamptonshire! everything turned topsy- 
turvy there ; and one Peel, a spinning-jenny fel- 
low, in possession of some of the finest estates in 
the county!” 

But I have not yet got to this chapter. No- 
thing at this time could irritate the Governor 
more than being supposed a humble cousin of the 
Holland family, save being questioned on his pro- 
bable descent from George Fox, the founder of 
the Quakers. “I’m a whelp of a better litter,” 
he would say ;—angry perhaps,—such is human 
nature,—that he was not able to reply in the 
affirmative. Yet with such ideas in 1806, I 
lived to see the Governor, under the combined 
influence of shrewd common sense, a strong, un- 
perverted, though unenlightened, love of justice, 
and a splenetic temper, fearfully aggravated by his 
long residence abroad and the habit of command, 
become a stanch Reformer, in all save the name. 
It might have helped to sharpen his scent for 
abuses that he no longer profited by them in any 
shape. It became his boast, that Stephen Fox, 
though a man of thirteen stone, did not add one 
ounce to the dead-weight. He had sold his com- 
mission, and yet, for a wonder, drew no retired 
salary from his abolished Government. He was, 
therefore, free to grumble and complain of every- 
thing, as one grievance was found out after an- 
other, from his excised cigar to his taxed pipe 
of Madeira. It was amusing to me to watch the 
stages the Governor made on the highroad to the 
grumbling state, often nick-named Radicalism, 
sometimes slowly, sometimes by a great kangaroo 
leap, as in the affair of his property-tax, an im- 
post then so arbitrarily levied. The Ouv Ena- 
LAND to which he had returned, did not in the 
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least resemble the Old England of his imagina- 
tion, which, prosaic as he was thought to be, had 
haunted him under the torrid skies of Africa, 
with visions of cool green lanes, open breezy 
downs, and driving his mother’s cows at the 
dewy dawn to the village common. 

This desired land to which he came back, was 
not even the Old England of recollection. The 
Governor's first experiment was made in North- 
amptonshire, in the scene of his childhood ; and it 
proved a complete failure. Ten years afterwards 
he related the adventures of his journey to me, 
with fire and fury in his eyes:—‘‘ I pitched my 
tent in the New Royal Oak, sir,—for the Oak it- 
self was down every stone,—and the buxom land- 
lady, who often, when I carried her eggs from 
the mill, wont to give me a good lunch of home. 
baked bread—home-baked, you observe, well but- 
tered with lard,—had gone the way we must all 
follow, sir,—sometime. I took my Christian name 
of Stephen,—Mr. Stephens, a gentleman from fo- 
reign parts, looking about him. I wished to re- 
connoitre the Fox earths, you observe, without 
putting ’em all on the scent after ‘ the grand 
Governor, their cousin, and his Indiey fortin.’ ” 
The Governor had a spice of English humour 
about him, though his rage or hot choler often 
dried it up. 

** Old England has been on the quick march 
since you went abroad, I guess, sir,” quoth my 
puppy landlord,—‘ You must see great changes 
and improvements in the village, Mr. Stephen ?” 

“Quick march to Old Nick, man,—with the 
Whigs drumming her on, The fellowdid not mean 
to tell me, Mr. Richard, that the poor cottagers 
who grazed their cows on the common are a fig the 
better for yonder new cake-houses, filled with the 
bull-frog farmers, and their ladies, forsooth ! and 
the Esquire puppies, with their belts, clumps, and 
circular sweeps. A great change, quoth he! To be 
sure I did see that :—English labourers wearing 
cotton-rags, meaner than the convicts’ slop- 
clothes at Botany Bay,—and their dames sloping 
at treacle-hyson. A great change, truly! An 
empty rectory, sir, and a full Methodist chapel, 
—cottagers’ dwellings fallen to ruin, and a big 
work-house erected. Not a spot of ground on 
which the poor man dare set his foot ; and their 
common divided among thieves,—a good slice to 
the Lord of the Manor, but a better, I’m told, to 
his steward. A great change, forsooth! Rents 
doubled and tripled :—yet every other estate 
eaten up with Jew mortgages, and wheat at 
L.4, 10s. a quarter !” 

In short, the Governor had been displeased 
wherever he went, and with everything he heard 
and saw, but especially with his rapacious kindred, 
to the tenth degree, whom he styled worse than 
the blood-sucking vampires of Surinam. From 
some marine predelictions and old friendships, he 
had originally fixed his head-quarters at Roches- 
ter, to be near Chatham. Thither he returned 
from Northamptonshire, quarrelling with every 
soul he encountered, at home or a-field:—with 
turnpike-gate keepers, guards and drivers, over- 
charging landlords, and a new unknown species 
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of greedy animal, called Boots. On the road his 
testy temper and mahogany complexion obtained 
him credit for being an American on his tra- 
vels, a mistake enough of itself to have provoked 
the Governor’s ire. “ A true-born Englishman 
could not, in these days, be known in Old Eng- 
land!” At home he appealed against every tax- 
gatherer, and from all manner of impostures and 
surcharges. He had one lawsuit about the right 
to a pump in the stable-yard ; and another about 
the party-wall which divided his bit of garden from 
the premises of the Baptist druggist. His tailor 
cheated himin buckram and broadcloth, and he first 
swore at him like frugal King Stephen, and then 
kicked him out. The tailor very properly “ took 
the law of him.” His housekeeper was saucy when 
he gave orders, or looked into matters unbecom- 
ing the munificence and dignity of a Governor 
whom she served,—and he would have liked to 
kick her too. His laundress was unpunctual, 
because she washed for the gentlemen of the 
line, who were often in a hurry to embark ; and 
in free Old England, of which he had so lung 
boasted, it was neither thought seemly to flog a 
scullion-wench, nor the frequent custom to kick 
even a tailor. 

The Governor had been too long habituated to 
a summary redress of domestic grievances, not to 
make repeated attempts at introducing tropical 
discipline into his Rochester household, for its 
more speedy and effectual reform. This pro- 
duced endless actions for assault and battery, 
and prosecutions for the recovery of wages and 
board. Now it was the cook gave warning, 
and went off on the third day, just before din- 
ner ; now the chambermaid would have his 
honour to know she was not to be sarved like 
his black niggers ! 

On one occasion he was left alone in the house, 
with black Sam, a negro-lad he had brought 
home. Sam had grown up with him from a very 
young boy ; so to him he made, on the whole, a 
kind master, notwithstanding a little occasional 
African discipline. He had taken considerable 
pains with Sam’s early education. It was the 
Governor himself had taught him to polish boots 
to perfection, groom a horse, keep his teeth and 
nails clean, and repeat the Creed. 

The three days in which the Governor and 
Sam were alone in the house, were, on the 
whole, the most tranquil he had known in Eng. 
land. He contemplated living in future merely 
with Sam, and a groom lad who slept out, and 
letting no saucy jade, with her teapot, and her 
hair-papers, ever again enter his door, or female 
of any kind; unless some of his nautical friends, 
who made trading trips to the Coast, would bring 
him over a handy negro-wench, about eighteen, 
whom he mentally proposed to marry to Sam, 
and thus raise a breed of niggers for the home 
supply. The only obstacle to this scheme was 
his frequent purpose of turning his back upon 
Old England, its taxes and fogs, its paupers and 
pampered servants, altogether, and returning to 
Africa ; save that his funds were now locked up 
—in one or other of the many “ profitable invest- 





ments,” that had, by this time, been recom. 
mended and urged upon him—and could not 
easily be realized. 

I do not think the Governor could have been 
avaricious while he enjoyed power ; but in Old 
England, like every other man, he soon found 
that next to power—great power—and superior 
to rank, is money. If he had previously ever 
liked money, it was negatively, not positively, 
At the beginning of the French war, and in the 
end of the American war, he had made consider. 
able prize-money. He took no pains to increase it, 
But as he never spent,—and, at his Coast Fort, 
was neither troubled with needy cousins, blood. 
sucking tax-gatherers, tailors who cabbaged 
broadcloth, nor smart housekeepers who liked 
masters to have things handsome about them,— 
his fortune had imperceptibly accumulated, 
Still he never spent. ‘The housekeeper and cook 
had been forced on him by the Chatham ladies, 
who liked to patronize an old rich Governor, and 
assist in his appointments: he was such an ac.~ 
quisition to the neighbourhood! He abhorred 
and despised a spendthrift, of all human things, 
next to a dirty woman, a drunken marine, a ne. 
gro in a state of perspiration, or a lady carrying 
about a subscription-paper for a religious charity. 
A man who out-ran his means was a knave, and 
dishonoured ; and there was no more to be said 
of him. No indulgence, no sympathy, for the 
poor subaltern who got into difficulties. ‘“ The 
puppy, sir, knew his means,” said he to me, in 
reference to a poor lieutenant, with a sickly wife 
and three or four children, who was known at 
this time to be in great distress in an adjoining 
lodging. ‘“ A man, sir, may live handsomely upon 
a shilling a day, comfortably upon sixpence. J 
have done with less.’ 

This was always conclusive. “ The man who is 
a slave to his belly or his back—or to the va- 
nity of some silly hussy he may have married, 
must drink as he brews. I don’t know how it is 
with those who buy and sell ; but I know this, 
that I never wish to see any man my debtor, for 
from that moment I am tempted to hate and 
despise him. I cannot feel fur him like a Chris- 
tian—he seems meaner than a nigger.” 

With these ideas, the Governor, ever since his 
return, had been looking about him for what 
monied capitalists call a profitable investment. 
With all his naturai shrewdness, a great deal of 
simplicity, and no small portion of credulity 
were mingled in hischaracter,'which laid him open 
to the designing. From the many “ profitable in- 
vestments” he had made, several fortunes were to 
be realized. One large fortune he was making, by 
shares ina brewery of Scotch ale, made at Ro- 
chester, for the London market ; another was to 
arise from shares of a commercial speculation to 
South America ; and a third, more singular still, 
by shares of the Drury-Lane Theatre! Each 
concern was of large promise ; but, in the mean- 
while, another lawsuit was on the ftapis. 

On the fourth day of the joint housekeeping of 
black Sam and his master, the Governor, before 
walking to Chatham Barracks, his ordinary 
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morning promenade, gave his orders for the day : 
_dinner punctual at five,—a sole, a curried 
chicken, and tomatas. He was not absolutely sure 
whether Colonel Bamboo of the Marines would 
mess with him that day or not ; but, at all events, 
a couple of chops in addition would do the thing 
wall enough in a bachelor way, with a bottle of 
hig East India Madeira. This last was a lure 
rarely resisted by the retired mi/itaires, with 
whom he daily conferred on the bad conduct of 
the war, and the important aid the marines lent 
the regulars, who deprived the amphibious heroes 
of their lanrels. Colonel Bamboo, having no other 
engagement, accepted the invitation,—asit wasin- 
deed a hundred to one he would. I happened to be 
that day in Rochester on business connected with 
Mrs. Walpole’sendless Chancery suit ; and the Go- 
yvernor had reasons of his own for being civil to his 
solicitor’s brother; and, besides, abhorred fellows 
devouring widows’ substance like Methodist par- 
sons, especially that of the “ widow Walpole,” 
or “ Ned’s widow,” for whom he had conceived 
ahigh respect. In brief, to spare her couple of 
mutton-chops, as he humanely supposed, he in- 
troduced me to his friend, Bamboo, and vouch- 
safed me a share of the currie and the sole. We 
walked towards the snug box, for it was no more, 
occupied by the Governor, who meanwhile studied 
Robins’s advertisements, and sometimes had vi- 
sions of an estate and a mansion in Northamp- 
tonshire, when the Scotch ale and Old Drury 
had laid their golden eggs. 

No black Sam appeared to the master-knock 
of the Governor, who became apprehensive that 
his trusty major-domo might have been taken 
suddenly ill. Accident or failure in punctuality 
were quite out of reckoning with the Governor. 

“We never have any accidents,’ was his re- 
ply to Bamboo’s suggestion. ‘“ Something must 
have be-devilled Sam.” 

Governor Fox was essentially a humane man, 
—ifmy readers can reconcile humanity with the 
exercise of moderate flogging. I do not mean to 
say he was a man of quick sensibility, or of any 
delicacy or refinement of feeling, but he could 
sympathize with cold, hunger, filth, the ague, 
and the dry colic,—for these he had experienced 
himself,—-ay, and do more for the relief of the 
sufferers under them than persons of far finer 
feelings. , 

Neither cold, hunger, nor ague, could be sus- 
pected here: so it must be the other case. And, 
by the help of Bamboo, the Governor scaled the 
wall with surprising agility, to make a breach by 
the back-kitchen. While he was thus engaged, 
in fingering about the latch I chanced to find it 
open, and advanced with Bamboo from the front 
so as to encounter the party that approached by 
the rear, What was his rage to find the sooty 
object of his recent solicitude, his frizzly hair 
greased and powdered, and his person decked out 
in his holiday frilled shirt and scarlet waistcoat, 
not dead drunk—an African seldom ia so—but 
intoxicated to the pitch of madness, strutting 
about the kitchen, his arms extended, and his 
‘yes rolling, spouting 
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“ Slabes cannot breadth in Hengland !” 


The scene was irresistibly ludicrous. 
“ You confounded black rascal what have 
been after? Are you drunk, you villain?” 
‘Yes! me drunk, Massa Goberner! Glorious — 
drunk !” cried Sam. “ Me no black rascal ; me 
free nigger—free as Massa Guberner, or Massa 
Colonel Bamby— 


Slabes cannot breadth in Hengland !”’ 


I feared the Governor would have choked ; he 
became black in the face. ‘ You cursed impes 
dent negro dog, who has been putting this re- 
bellious stuff into your woolly head ? Youshall find 
that slaves can both breathe and howl in England. 
Where is my whip?” 

“In de lobby, massa,” cried the blubbering 
terrified black, from the mere spaniel-like in- 
stinct of obedience. ‘‘ Oh, Massa, Massa Gober- 
ner, no flog, no flog your—siave !” 

The scene became painfully mixed with the 
ludicrous and the horrible. I had as great an 
antipathy to the word your slave as Matthew 
Lewis himself,—as great a horror of the scourge 
as any man,—as dejected a spirit to find the he. 
roic resolution inspired by new-born sense of 
freedom so easily cowed in poor Sam. It was 
scarcely to be expected that the Governor would 
spare the rod upon this occasion ; but his rage 
ran too high to allow his punishment to be very 
effective. The length of the driving-whip, with 
which he administered discipline, made it re- 
coil, and coil at every fresh stroke round his own 
person ; while Sam, skipped, and leaped, and 
screamed about with little or no corporal damage, 
however, his new-born notions of personal liberty 
might be outraged, until the Governor was fairly 
blown by the unusual exertion. Colonel Bamboo 
held it as a point of honour not to interfere 
with a gentleman's right “ to wollop his own 
nigger,” even though Sam had not richly de. 
served a flogging by neglect of the sole, the 
currie, the lime punch, and other et ceteras. 

The result was, that the Governor dragged 
and partly kicked Sam into his usual Jair, turned 
the key upon him, refreshed himself and his 
friends after his fatigues with a rummer of Ma-~ 
deira and water, and, likean old campaigner, mak- 
ing all safe in garrison, locked the door, put the 
key in hia pocket, and took his way with us to 
dine at the barracks’ mess, where we were sure 
of a welcome, and for which there was still time. 

It was but three or four days later when I 
saw him arrive at my brother's chambers, in a 
towering rage, vowing, with a deep impreca- 
tion, that if he spent his last shilling of ready 
money, and sold out his Drury-Lane shares, he 
would have justice on the canting, snivelling, 
hypocritical Methodist scoundrels, who had first 
put such rebellious notions in the head of his 
slave, broken into his house, and now wanted to 
deprive him of his property. 

Sam, after we left the house, instead of sleep- 
ing off his liquor as his master had intended, had 
been overheard bellowing in his half-drunken 
state by the neighbours, who in their zeal of 
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humanity, had broken into the house and freed 
the captive. 

The case was warmly taken up by certain per- 
sons more distinguished for zeal than discrimina- 
tion, particularly by the vestry opponents of the 
Governer. Black Sam enjoyed the felicity of 
being, for a few days, the talk of many tea- 
tables, and the guest or lion of afew. He was 
represented as the son of an African Prince, de- 
luded when a child by the Governor, into the 
Fort, and made a slave, while his parents were 
massacred. Though Sam was rather an honest 
fellow, and at bottom warmly attached to Massa 
Gobernor, he had not heart all at once to strip 
himself off these imputed honours of birth, or to 
deny that he had been cruelly kidnapped from his 
royal parents, My brother's endeavours to pre- 
vent a fresh suit, upon account of Black Sam, 
were quite thrown away. The Governor swore 
he would have the rascal back, were it but to 
make pie-meat of the ungrateful, rebellious nig- 
ger, if there was any justice or law left in Eng- 
land. If Mr. James Taylor would not take up 
the case, why then another would. There was, 
thank God, no scarcity of attorneys in London, 
The fact was undeniable. 

This case gave rise to several amusing scenes, 
particularly when Black Sam and the Governor 
met face to face as parties in Court. So strong 
was the habit of slavery in the subdued soul of 
the poor, trembling African, that he could 
searcely be primed tu meet the terrible Gover- 
nor at all, but never once to confront him man- 
fully; while it required the utmost vigilance 
of his counsel, and his friends, and a hundred 
warnings about the dignity and sanctity of the 
temples of justice in England, to impress upon 
the Governor the necessity of restraining him- 
self from inflicting punishment on the black hide 
of “ that scoundrel Sam,” in open Court, The 
array of “ She-Saints,”- who appeared as spec- 
tators, exasperated him still more. He affronted 
them to their faces, by asking aloud of Bamboo, 
who stood by him, what all those ugly hussies 
wanted in a Court ?—had they no work at home 
—or had they taken a longing for black flesh, like 
the woman in Shakspeare’s play, which he had 
seen acted at Kingston’ The unkindest cut made 
by the patrons of freedom, in the person of black 
Sam, was compelling Colonel Bamboo to witness 
to the flogging. Every military gentleman who 
heard of the circumstance, declared it a d d 
unhandsome proceeding to compel a gentleman to 
so flagrant a violation of honour and hospitality. 
Bamboo managed, with great delicacy and tact, 
and gave the Governor a flaming character for 
humanity, which, in the instance of Black Sam, | 
rather believe he deserved. Governor Fox was, 
he said, remarkable for humanity to all his ne- 
groes—he had been known to administer their me- 
dicine himself, and attend the hospital, in the 
meanest offices, when the soldiers were too sickly 
to do duty, The Governor got rather well off in 
short, though he considered himself the worst 
used gentleman that ever had claimed justice in 
an English Court, For was not Sam his born 














slave? and was not the nigger declared as fr 
and good a man as any white Christian ? This, 
with a swingeing sum of costs, made him a more 
determined hater than ever of all Baptists, Me. 
thodists, Quakers, and She-Saints,—the last class 
particularly, were, from this date, his mortal pg 
tipathy. Old England, herself, sunk still farther 
in his esteem. She was become a land fit only for 
tax-gatherers, pensioners, and canting Methodists, 
He would go back to the West Indies. A fey 
retired veterans, and families of military, or 
West India connexion, warmly joined the faction 
of the Governor, and the neighbourhood was kept 
in hot water between the slavery and anti-slavery, 
the evangelical and the Church party, whe, to 
say truth, had, on some points, very little Chris. 
tian charity to divide between them. 

It afforded a great triumph to the Governor, 
about three months after Sam had been rescued 
from his tyrannical grasp, and declared a free 
man, to find the poor fellow in rags, begging on 
the streets of London. He had just been dis. 
missed from an hospital. The poor creature 
would have been thankful to be restored on any 
terms to his old quarters ; and as those of the 
Governor, though they implied complete slavery, 
said nothing about half-rations or flogging, he 
was delighted to return home, as he called the 
Governor's dwelling. On a Saturday night, the 
Governor, who liked this kind of duty, saw Sam 
duly scrubbed, and well-soused with divers buckets 
of water, administered by the groom, at the same 
pump about which the lawsuit was proceeding, and 
his rags burned in the yard ; to free him, the Go. 
vernor said, of the vermin he had gathered among 
thesaints. Next day, piqued into making Sam as 
good a Christian as they could do for their hearts, 
he strictly examined him, himself, on the Creed, 
and enjoyed the triumph of telling a military 
chaplain, that, with all the canting of the 
Evangelical fellows, Sam, in the three months he 
had been among them, had been so much ne- 
rlected in his religious principles that he commit- 
ted moreblundersinrepeating his creed, than when 
he was only ten years old; though he pretended 
the old ladies had taught him to pray off book. 

Sam submitted to be paraded beforethe windows 
of some of his late emancipators, with a legend 
about his neck, bearing that he, Sam, a black 
man, was the born slave of Governor Stephen 
Fox ; and for some weeks Sam’s master and he 
went on tolerably well together, until it was 
discovered that Sam, who was socially inclined, 
sometimes, when the Governor dined at Chatham, 
stole out to a prayer-meeting. This was crime 
enough of itself; but a waggish ensign informed 
the Governor that his servant, who was also am 
attendant, told that Sam publicly prayed every 
night, ‘© That Goramighty would hear the poor 
niggers prayers, and have mercy on the sinful 
soul of poor ould wicked Massa Gubbana, and 
not send him to the bad place.” 

If not held back by main force, the Governor 
would certainly have gone forthwith and dis 
persed the alleged conventicle by the aid of his 
cane. Asit was, he vowed he would break every 
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in the black knave’s carcass. Pray for 
him, indeed! Him a white Christian! Was 

not Bishops and Rectors enough, well-paid 
too, in England, to pray for churchmen; but 
Methodists, and niggers, and She-Saints, must 
have the impudence to pray for them! He would 
have the Church look to that. 

Poor Sam, under view of the whip—often 
threatened, but never applied—on his knees, 
promised that he never would have the audacity 
to pray for his white master again. 

Under;this religious persecution he was tempted 
from without to leave his master a second time ; 
hut Sam still remembered how hungry and cold 
he had been, and said, ‘‘ Black Sam stay and pray 
for poor wicked Massa Gubbana: him best un- 
derstand Sam’s constitution. Bery good Massa 
when not in a huff a 

The Governor, whatever his pious neighbours 
might think of it, piqued himself on being a most 
exemplary Church Christian. Unlike black Sam, 
he could repeat the creed without blundering 
one word. In his Fort he had made a point of 
reading the Service every Sunday morning, and 
on Monday morning, of flogging as many of the 
negroes as did not attend chapel. Zealously had 
he defended the outworks of the Church from the 
attacks of Methodists, as he had proved by his 
angry abdication. He would have sworn the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, and with a perfectly safe 
conscience, as often as any statute desired or 
custom dictated. For why ?—every body, save 
Methodists and Presbyterians, did so, It is 
probable that the Governor, who was, in every 
point, a man of action, did not enjoy the minis- 
trations of a clergyman so well as his own zer- 
vice; for, until the era of black Sam, he had not 
regularly attended Church. Now he went,— 
marching his marshalled household to church, 
every morning, Sam walking before, carrying his 
master’s crimson and gold large Prayer Book, 
which was to the Captain exactly what his bre- 
viary is toa good Catholie—a thing of mysteri- 
ous sanctity ; something resembling a bishop in 
full costume—a tangible and comely body of 
faith, The Bible held but a secondary place in 
the Governor's esteem. It was a good book, to 
be read on holiday evenings, by those who had 
time, but suspiciously revered by the Scotch, the 
Methodists, and Quakers. 

Now, seated in church, at the head of his pew, 
the Amen certainly did not stick in his throat. 
His strenuous responses, and loud joining in the 
psalm, overpowered the choir and startled the 
congregation. He now partook of the commu- 
nion regularly at Christmas, Easter, and other 
solemn times, because such was the duty of a 
churchman, and because he read in the news- 
papers that the King and the Royal Family did 
#, with the Dukes of York and Clarence. A 
doubt of his fitness had never once clouded his 
mind. This was a mysterious rite, in which all 
g00d churchmen, rich and poor, were entitled to 
participate—and none else: and no missionary 
puppies had a right to dispense the holy sacra- 
ment, nor negroes to partake of it. He had 
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never permitted such a profanation in his go. 
vernment. . 

The religious opinions of Governor Fox might 
not have been the most enlightened, but they 
were the natural growth of his education, and of 
the system working around him. He was, like 
most other human beings, very much the creature 
of external influences ; and he had been for the 
greater part of his life placed in circumstances 
which shut out light by nearly every approach. 
In England light streamed in through many 
crannies. I have said that the Governor, save 
on the question of slavery, the black niggers, 
and the Church, latterly became a sort of Tory- 
Radical ; and it may be regarded as a sign of 
the times, that, towards the close of his life, he 
had been so far corrupted by Cobbett’s writings 
as to begin to question why a Bishop should have 
so much higher pay than an Admiral of the Red ; 
and a Rector, than a Colonel of Marines? He 
never got further than this ; though the direct 
operation of tithe upon himself would, I have no 
doubt, in one season, have made the Governor a 
thorough Church reformer. He had already, by 
the unaided light of conscience, discovered that 
no work no pay, was the true principle to which 
society should adhere, with all its servants. At 
Church rate he grumbled excessively ; and for 
this hardship his remedy was, that the Metho. 
dists, his general term for all dissenters, should 
be made to contribute double, to relieve church. 
men of such burdens. 

I am afraid that my old friend will scarce ap- 
pear either a very amiable or even consistent 
character. He was, however, quite consistent 
with himself. Besides, I have hitherto been ex- 
hibiting his asperities and angular points, in that 
unhappy interval of ten years, when having just 
lost absolute power, he had not learned to live 
on terms of equality and forbearance with his 
fellow men; and when every passing day, from 
his own overbearing conduct, litigiousness, and 
credulity, was roughly dispelling his life-long 
dreams of the state of society in happy Old Eng- 
land. His faults were more those of ignorance 
and temper than of heart. As his under. 
standing expanded, his judgment became more 
correct, and his character improved. Though 
his prejudices were violent they were few. He 
had no respect for names or persons, no par- 
tisan feelings, save in the nigger, and the Church 
cases ; and in him these were at least ho. 
nest. Present any truth to him; and if he was 
able to perceive, he at once embraced it. Ge- 
neral or abstract truth was not in his way.— 
His, from original constitution and training, was 
a mind of facts and details ; but without any large 
views or well-defined principles, he often arriv- 
ed at fair, practical conclusions. His moral 
pole-star was duty, though he had no very en. 
larged idea of the principle. His duty to his horse, 
to black Sam, and his country, stood pretty much 
on the same level; though hemight have a clearer 
idea of the former than of the latter kind of duty. 

I have dwelt too long in these generalities. 
The first time I beheld Governor Fox, with 
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knowledge,—so I mean as to note and remem- 
ber him as a man of some mark,—was at the fu- 
neral of Lieutenant Walpole, leading “ poor 
Ned’s boy,” as his phrase was. This was to see 
him to advantage. He was hotly and most cha- 
racteristically alive to the indignity offered, as 
he thought, to the memory of “ poor Ned,” by 
the Walpole family sending an undertaker and 
their agent’s brother, to see the last duties per- 
formed. Though he had quarrelled with all his 
kindred himself, he entertained that true old 
English respect for the remains of relations by 
bloed, that hadthe degree of consanguinity exacted 
the attention, he would at once have travelled a 
hundred miles to fulfil the duty of attending 
their funerals—putting himself, as the Gazette 
says, “ into decent mourning.” ‘ Poor Ned” 
was only a brother officer—scarce even that, for 
he had the misfortune to belong to the regulars, 
and the Governor appeared at the funeral in his 
ordinary dress, with the customary knot of crape 
on his arm. He might at this time have been 
about sixty-two years of age; but he had not 
lost one hair's-breadth of his original stature 
of five feet ten, nor a single tooth. The 
strongest impression given by the first view 
of his person and physiognomy was that of 
decision. His firm structure, and compact 
fibre, the movement of his limbs, his erect, and 
somewhat stiff mien, the firmness of his walk, 
his compressed lips, and loud tone of voice, all 
bespoke promptitude, and hardy, confident de- 
cision,—a man never given to question or doubt 
—much less to speculate. Yet no one could have 
dreamed that his was the decision of a high 
and vigorous intellect. It was the pushing, stre- 
nuous furce, the sinewy and muscular determi- 
nation, of a bold animal, of a strong-willed man, 
whose maxim was, “ Where there is a will, there 
is a way.” 

The eye was the most striking feature in the 
tanned face of the old Governor. Ina cold day, 
when I have seen him buttoned and wrapped 
above the nose, and the eye alone visible, it was 
a luminary to be marked. That strong greyish- 
green, clear, frosty eye, quick but not penetrat- 
ing, was of itself enough to show the man of 
prompt decision. It was certainly not in the least 
an eye like that of Mars, ‘‘ To threaten or com- 
mand ;” yet it could sometimes twinkle and scin- 
tillate, in a way which plainly demonstrated 
that the person who looked at you was not a 
character it might be altogether prudent to trifle 
with. I have seen something very like it, though 
far more cunning, and as it were better in- 
structed, under the shaggy brows of a Bow 
Street officer, near the head of the department. 
It would have been a perfectly appropriate fea- 
ture in the countenance of a pilot, a smuggler, 
a whaler ; then it might have been more feroci- 
ous or uneasy in expression; now, where it light. 
ned, it was only an angry eye—the eye of « man 
who could flourish a whip, but who abhorred a 
stiletto. 

His natural love of order, a military education, 
and long residence in a burning climate, had 
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made my old friend serupulous and finical about 
personai cleanliness, and in all his arrangement, 
of the toilet. ‘‘ Cleanliness,” he said, “his mother 
had taught him, was next to godliness ; and the 
physical virtue was certainly much better under. 
stood by the Governor than the spiritual grace. 
The one dwelt in forms and usages, the other 
was shewn in the thorough, daily and hour] 

purification of the spotlessly kept outward man. 
His costume denoted the substance and respecta. 
bility of the wearer. It was an invariable ample 
blue coat, of the finest cloth, with red facings, and 
under garments of the same material, which jp 
summer were exchanged for white linen or nan. 
keen. The black stock had its own set,—the hat, 
like that of every man of individual character, 
its own fit. His boots, very thick in the soles, 
seemed a part of his original structure. I never 
saw him out of them but twice, and then he 
rolled like a sailor come on shore after bei 

five years afloat, and scarcely looked his own 
man. The Governor’s taste was fixed before 
the date of embroidered military  surtouts 
and Hessians, which he despised, together with 
the most of the “ regular puppies” who wore 
them. All his habits were as fixed as his dregs, 
His favourite dish was roast pork, with bean. 
pudding ; his general drink rum and water. But 
though plain in his own taste, he was not stinted 
in hospitality, unless he saw his guests trouble. 
some or gourmands. Such characters he des. 
pised, more than he did a nigger or a Yankee, 
—His favourite game was backgammon, though 
he played a cool, steady game at whist,—show- 
ing no indulgence to lax players ; insisting upon 
every advantage to which he was fairly entitled, 
and no more; and sticking punctiliously to the 
game, the whole game, and nothing but the game. 
His poet was Dibdin ; but on holidays, Sternhold 
and Hopkins ; his favourite author was De Foe, 
whose stories he never could fully persuade himself 
were fictions, though he knew this was generally 
said. He had at once found out “ that fellow 
Gulliver,” which I presented to him: “ He was 
all bam!” The Governor had sailed the world 
round, and seen no such little people ; and, what 
was more, there was nothing of them in Mr. 
Guthrie’s Grammar of Geography-—his staple 
scientific work. If any one would have taken 
the trouble, as I sometimes did, to tell him of 
the adventures of Cook and La Perouse, while he 
smoked his pipe, he would have listened with 
great interest and delight, and made very per- 
tinent remarks ; but he relished oral much bet- 
ter than written narrative. ‘‘ The puppies,” he 
said, “ put their stuff together, o’ purpose, in 
such a way, that no plain man could spell them 
out ;” and yet he had made young Walpole trans- 
form his own log-book in this fashion. The 
Governor’s favourite print was Cobbett’s Register, 
a taste common, I have noticed, among old mi- 
litary men. Cobbett offended him, by refus- 
ing to print his communications ; and he dropt 
the Register for tuo weeks, but on the third 
gave in. One paper served him exactly a week. 
Though always rather averse to the society of 
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es, whom he divided into the two grand 
of white ladies, and black wenches, the 
wives of the marines, when abroad, belonging to 
the former,—he was compelled to associate with 
women sometimes, or give up Chatham society 
altogether. On trial, he confessed, he rather 
liked some of the “ baggages,” particularly those 
who had “seen service;” and after he had fixed his 
household, he conceived himself bound in honour 
to receive the ladies on the occasion of his grand 
annual dinner ; at which periodical festival every 
point of graciousness and gallantry was shewn 
forth, in the exercise of his duty as a hospitable 
landlord, All his curious shells and birds were 
turned out. The highest-priced tea, the most 
costly sweatmeats, and the richest cake London 
could afford, were brought down by himself, to 
entertain his fair guests, who, he presumed, were 
all addicted to such dainties. I have seen his 
temporal arteries start, and his eyes redden, with 
the force with which, for their entertainment, 
he poured forth, 

« Thursday, in the morning, the nineteenth day of May, 
For ever be recorded the glorious sixty-two, 

Brave Russell did espy befure the dawn of day,” &c. &c. 
At such high-tides, black Sam, officiating in 
a costume, of white-muslin trousers and tur- 

ban, with beads, searlet waistcoat, and sky-blue 

jacket, grinned, with an open-mouthed hospitality, 
upon the fair guests, and in admiration of his 
master’s wit and humour, that to me gave no 
small additional relish to the entertainment. 

Rolling with suppressed laughter at his master’s 

jokes and annual song, he would burst forth with 

“ Bery funny, Massa—Massa Gubbana!” and 

then, as if afraid of having gone beyond the point 

of respect before strangers, he would throw down 
his distended eyelids, ‘‘ Bery grand, Massa, too.” 

Poor fellow, how happy was hethen! Was my 

sickly feeling of pity for his childish mirth not, 

after all, misplaced? No one feels compassion 
in witnessing the exuberant glee and bounding 
joy of children, and young frolicsome animals of 
every kind. Why regret that Nature’s sable 
family, with the simplest elements of pleasure 
around them, and its unbroken spring in their 


hearts, should forget how humiliated they are, 


aud how wretched they ought to feel. 

The Governor held no maxims of conduct upon 
which he did not act; and this made me rather 
wonder why, with his utilitarian notions, he dis- 
guised Sam in this fantastic costume at his galas. 
But besides some particles of latent vanity, or 
fondness of barbaric pomp, brought from his 
Government and days of African splendour, he 
alleged that monkeys, popinjays, and niggers, 
were meant by nature to wear yellow, green, and 
scarlet ; to dance, sing, chatter, and play the 
bassoon and negro-drum, and cultivate sugar- 
canes for white Christians. 

A supplementary, or fragmentary feast, always 
followed the Governor's annual banquet, which 
Was, in various ways, more interesting than the 
Srander display. It was a true old English ex- 
hibition of beef, beer, and bread, to his various 
clients in the neighbourhood,—old marines, and 
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their dames. Though his house was not often 
open either to the needy or to the suffering, ‘‘ who 
had seen better days,” there was a class of per- 
sons to whom Governor Fox was nobly liberal— 
old, infirm paupers, and maimed or blind per. 
sons, evidently disqualified to earn their own 
bread, especially if they had been in service, 
wounded, and without pensions, They had only to 
come tohimwith clean skins, at a reasonable hour, 
and say they belonged to the Church, to be sure 
of aid any day, so far as a substantial meal, and 
a few coppers. His locality often swarmed with 
miserable women, followers of the troops, or sul. ° 
diers’ wives, with a fry of half-starved, puny 
children, to whom his casual bounty was uni- 
formly extended, though, on such occasions, he 
never failed, for the benefit of society, to deliver 
the whole sum and substance of the doctrines of 
Malthus, ina few sweeping and pithy sentences, 
generally put in the interrogative form, and 
pronounced with angry emphasis and energy: 
no matter how public the preaching-place, or 
who were the auditors. Walking, riding, or driv- 
ing, the Governor, before distributing his bounty, 
at the rate of about a penny a-head on the at- 
tendant military brood, never failed to halt and 
rebuke the mother, ina few pithy words of Mal- 
thusian doctrine. The Governor was, however, 
in this, quite innocent of plagiary—even the 
name of the great :nodern philosopher had never 
reached his ears, till some years afterwards, when 
he became a Reformer, and began to study every 
old soldier’s favourite print, Cobbett’s Register. 

This was not until his fortunes had undergone 
a mortifying change. The fate of the South 
American Speculation may be surmised. He lost 
every shilling of his “ Investment.” The Scotch 
Ale Company turned out even worse ; but the 
Drury-Lane shares was the worst concern of 
all, We were at the most ticklish time of the 
war—its tremendous close. The Funds were 
tumbling down every day ; and in one of the few 
anxious days that preceded the battle of Water- 
loo, I saw the Governor arrive very early from 
Rochester, on foot! in a plight that I shall not 
easily forget. He came directly to my lodging, 
He had been on the road from midnight. 

“On foot !” 

“ Ay, and why not?—Is it for beggars Yo 
ride, sir? Don't you see how those d——d 
Stocks are tumbling down, Let Master Pitt 
look up now, I bid him, to his act of 1797—his 
paper rags. Not but that I could weather it for 
myself, if the trifle Widow Walpole intrusted to 
my management, were once secured in hard gold, 
Thank God, I can handle a pickaxe, a spade, 
or ascull on the Thames yet ;—but a widow, 
and a gentlewoman, cheated, in trusting to Ste. 
phen Fox—all she had scraped up for seven 
yeurs, to give Ned his schooling, without being 
beholden to these Northampton Dons, her hus- 
band’s relations, who have neither conscience 
nor bowels. It is enough to drive a man mad.” 

You have not invested Mrs. Walpole’s slen- 
der funds I trust ? 

“ No!” roared the Governor, “ save ia 
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those blasted English Funds :—down one-fourth, 
Friday, down one-sixteenth, Saturday, down 
one-eighth, yesterday. The vitals are eaten 
out of Old England by subsidies, loan-contrac- 
tors, and Jew-jobbers. I have walked up to 
London, sir, with this hazel-stick in my hand, 
and a couple of clean shirts, and my prayer-book, 
in this bundle, to begin the world again. Can your 
landlady let me have any dog-hole of a garret 
at 2s. 6d. a-week, or so. I can’t promise more 
at first. I have written to Bamboo to take the 
lease of my Box, which he always longed for, and 
Sam off my hands. An idle man has better chance 
of a job about London, where there are so many 
coal lighters, and so forth, than dovrn yonder.” 

« Governor Fox, you amaze me !” 

* « Amazed, to*’see an old man, a fool, and a 
beggar! ha! ha! ha! from havin;z been a cre- 
dulous idiot !” 

There was something terrific in his laugh ; but 
Governor Fox was too firm-spirited long to give 
way to this wild mood. 

“ Have I any claim to Chelse:a, or Greenwich, 
think ye?—My pipe is what I shall miss the 
most,—no luxuries now. I hope the Lord will 
call me home, however, before old age and frail- 
ty drive Stephen Fox on his parish, with all his 
cousins grinning at the Governor. Inthe mean- 
time, can your landlady let roe have a garret? 
I must have my billet settleci for the night, be- 
fore 1 look about me. I cam make my own bed, 
buy and cook my own victuals, wash my own 
shirt, and keep my place clean myself. You 
can answer to her, I suppose, that I am a man 
of sober, regular habits, who attend Church, and 
pay my way as I go. I can surely make my 
bread, were it but selling mackerel,—what the 
deuce should I let down iny heart for!” 

Ludicrous a3 this was, I could not, durst not 
laugh. 

«“ My dear Governor, though you have had 
losses and crosses in these evil times, you are 
certainly exaggerating the tricks of fortune. 
Depressed as the funds «re you must have, even 
though selling out to-day, which none but a 
madman would do, a very comfortable reversion.” 

“* Not a doit !-—not a stiver, I believe, will be 
left ; but no matter, I will have, what with the 
lease, the furniture, my three swords, and gold 
epaulettes, enoug-h toclear with poor Mrs. Walpole. 
There’s a woman of honour, and resolution, sir! 
saving from he}: widow’s pension ; while I have 
been squandering like an extravagant puppy. It 
was her duty to be frugal, and she has been so ; 
but how few of the baggages, if at her age, could 
have been equally resolute:—they must have 
this gown; and it would not be decent to go 
without that ¢ap—not that they ever care about 
it—for thems elves,—not at all !—Then who the 
devil does ? let them answer that.” 

I let the Ciovernor divert himself by rambling 
in this new «:ourse, and indulged my private fan- 
cies as to the origin of the unusual warmth of 
his rooted esteem for the widow, who, last night, 
when he had apprized her of her danger, had be- 
haved, he said, “ like a hero, and an angel.” 








« The general run of womankind would say 
‘Oh! the rich relations will surely some time seek 
after, and educate the boy. I must have thig 
new bonnet, and t’other gim-crack.’ Mrs. Wal. 
pole has trusted to no such contingency. Con. 
tingency ! do you mark, sit. And what, pray, 
makes the difference between a man and a woman 
of sense, and born-idiots, but this same trusting 
to contingencies,—that the one holds the whip. 
hand of Fortune, as she has done, and the other 
lets the jade drive him, likeme. But having se. 
cured my billet for the night, I must be of to 
my broker. I have written to him by every 
post:—always down, down, down. Last night 
he rather advises selling. If I have one 
five guineas, ay, or five shillings, of reversion, 
after paying my just and lawful debts, by Jove, 
I'll hoard! I'll lock ‘em in my old sea-chest, 
which I bought when a boy at Halifax, for a 
dollar and a half. It can now held all my 
worldly goods—I must send it up cheap by the 
waggon. But I must be off: the broker,—that 
puppy Pantague, urges selling out to-day, 
Next mail will bring us down, perhaps, a whole 
per cent.—perhaps ten, or blow us out of the 
water altogether,—who can tell? who can tell? 
If I had taken Cobbett’s advice and watninzs 
now, and laid up a few guineas?— Where is therea 
Cockney scribbler among them, with their Times 
and Chronicle, ever showed how fast this coun- 
try is going to the devil, so satisfactorily and 
clearly as the old Sergeant ?” 

**Cold comfort that, Governor; but I do in- 
sist and entreat, that before giving Mr. Panta- 
gue your final order, you wait the next mail. 
London is on the tiptoe of expectation,—good 
news must come,—worse than our fears have 
painted cannot arrive. We will have a rise this 
morning !” 

My persuasions had no effect, which I regret- 
ted, as I believed he had received bad, I was 
unwilling to think sinister, advice from his 
broker. It was a crisis of fearful excitement, 
delusion, and panic. Every hour might relieve 
us from suspense; but then it might be to deepen 
our loss or sufferings. 1 was a fundholder, too. 


I assured the Governor, in the meantime, that 


not nurse Wilks’s garret, but the best chamber in 
her house, and that was my own, was much at 
his service ; but, in the meanwhile, I hoped he 
could return home in a chaise to-day yet, and 
sleep in his own bed. I accompanied the Gover- 
nor to his destination, though he assured me 
there was no danger of leaving him alone. 

« Your turtle-feeding Aldermen may go aftet 
their lost plums, to feed the great fishes. 1 will 
neither drown like a blind puppy, nor hang my- 
self like a nigger in the sulks. I can work, sir.” 

There was already an unusual buzz in the 
streets. I held the Governor fast by the arm, 
to detain him a few more minutes from his bro- 
ker. 

“Tf I were a rich man, Governor, or one 
whose credit was good, I would, at this moment, 
underwrite your whole present funded property, 


as you originally placed it, for five shillings.” 
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« More than its worth, egad! but let me go 
man,—don’t yousee Pantague signalizing me from 
his window ; there’s the carriage coming to con- 
vey him to ‘Change. They’ll ride it out, by Jove! 
over our necks, whatever becomes of old men, 
widows, and orphans.” 

I held him the faster ; men, boys, women, were 
now all hurrying to and fro, or collecting in 
groups, with eager speech and animated looks, 
on every side ; carriages and horsemen hurried 
along, some east, some west. News certainly had 
arrived; express came hot after express ; but no 
bulletin had yet been sent from Downing Street 
tothe City. A dreadful defeat, it was whispered 
about, had been sustained by the Allies,—the 
ruin was total,—of Europe, and of Governor Fox. 
The morning papers were all doubt and mystery. 

«Let me off, man,—if I don’t sell out to-day, 

J may hang myself at night, for I never can face 
Rochester. They'll be at twenty-five to-morrow. 
We shall have French assignats for old English 
guineas, by Jupiter !” 
’ We had something like a struggle when he 
offered to break off. ‘‘ Remember,—I protest : 
—I warn you, for Mrs. Walpole’s, for Edward’s 
sake: you are going to throw away her little 
means, which to-day it is in your power so much 
to improve,—to ruin absolutely, or deeply injure 
yourself: you are the dupe of jobbers,—you will 
curse yourself to-morrow and for ever, if you sell 
to-day. Did I not plead with you against the 
Scotch Ale Company,—the Drury-Lane Shares,— 
the South American Speculation.—Hark !” It 
was a distant gun—another, and another. The 
Governor was a little deaf even then on one side 
of the head ; but when the rejoicing boom rolled 
majestically up the river from the Tower guns, 
there was no longer doubt. The exulting shouts of 
the gathering multitude,—the outburst of all the 
bells in London, told the same tale:—a splendid, 
decisive victory ! The newsmen blew their horns. 
“Three per cent. better already! Hey, Gover- 
nor!” was my rousing cry to the now stunned 
capitalist,—stunned but for five seconds. We 
went along and heard the first confused tidings 
of the Field of Waterloo. Eighteen or eight- 
and-twenty thousand human beings had there 
bitten the dust,—what an image is that homely 
one of mortal agony !—and London was in afrenzy 
of joy, and the funds up, I cannot tell how much, 
‘none hour, What histories were that day in 
men’s faces ! 

The Governor bore the sudden tide of fortune 
with entire equanimity. He had been quite ready 
to take a spade or an oar, and was now equally 
ready to hire a chaise to go home, to be wiser in fu- 
ture. He thanked me for my counsel, and owned 
that for once he had done well not to act upon his 
own judgment—* For why ?—he had some know- 
edge of war, especially with niggers and marvons, 
and had studied gunnery and fortification ; but 
how could any honest man out of London, though 
* good marine officer, be up to half the tricks of 
those stock-jobbing fellows, who ought to have 
their ears cropped, and be transported, every 
mother's son of them, as knaves and cozeners ? 
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‘© Now, mark me, Mr. Richard Taylor, let me 
only get back my own of them—I scorn a six- 
pence of their dirty Jew money—and if a guinea 
is to be bought for twenty-five shillings in Eng- 
land, and a strong-box to lodge it in, by Jove, you 
shall see if Stephen Fox is to be humbugged a 
second time by that great humbug, which will 
burst and go off some morning like the shell of 
an overcharged bomb. I have a plan in my head 
—but never mind,—I shall tell you as we go 
down to Rochester. The only obstacle is Ned,— 
and the young puppy loves me, and has been 
bred about my own hand,—a tractable, sharp 
rascal, and all as one as my own already.” 
The reader will please to remember thatit was with 
this same ‘“‘ Ned” I sat talking over all these old 
matters, now suggested by reading the death of 
the old Governor in the newspaper. In spite of 
his sincere regret, when we got the length of the 
Governor's sudden brightening of fortune prim- 
ing him for matrimony, Mr. Walpole burst into 
a loud and violent fit of laughter, as the whole 
scene of the Governor's unpropitious wooing rose 
to his memory—of the Governor, who always took 
time by the forelock, arriving at his mother’s 
cottage in full regimentals, sword, and epaulettes, 
and heralded by black,Sam, on the evening of the 
same day he had walked to London to sedi out 
and seek for honest labour,—his bold, resolute 
look, as a bachelor of sixty, who had now first 
screwed his courage to the sticking place, and 
resolved he would not fail,—and the embarrass- 
ment of poor Mrs. Walpole, who was innocent 
of all design of charming her kind old acquaint- 
ance, the friendly Governor, within many degrees 
of matrimony, and who was now considerably a 
larmed by her conquest. Yet she had certainly 
assured him, on the previous evening, that how- 
ever low the funds fell, and precious as was her 
little hoard to her son, she should ever rest fully 
satisfied that his intentions had been most kind 
and disinterested. What, after all, was their 
loss to that of the many anxious, and soon prob- 
ably to be, the bereaved and sorrowing mothers 
and wives of England!” When Walpole thought 
of all this, he laughed outrageously. 

How she contrived to reject without mortally 
offending her admirer, I cannot tell,—neither 
could Master Ned, Black Sam, nor Hannah the 
housemaid, who had taken their station in one 
listening group, without the parlour door, to 
overhear the Governor's declaration in form. 
«A parson,” the Governor said, “ could not have 
put it into prettier language.” 

“It was exceedingly impertinent in me, I 
own,” said Walpole ; “ for | was then a shrewd 
boy, and the negro and the girl! little better than 
idiots ; but somehow, though my own mother 
was concerned, the temptation was irresistible. 
The comical face of Sam alone,—who was grin- 
ning from ear to ear, rubbing his hands, half- 
dancing through the kitchen, and singing exs 
temporaneously, in negro fashion, 

‘ Putty Missey Walpool, 

Marry ould Massa Gubanna ; 
Him be a crusty old fellow, 
And Massa Neddy’s pappa,’ 
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—was it not enough to plead for me, a fun-loving 
lad of fourteen. Poor old fellow! but, among all 
these odd legacies of his—very odd for him, cer- 
tainly,—£200 to the Ladies’ Tract Society ; 
£500 for the Wesleyan Missions ;—(How the 
the Saints have got about him at last !)—£150 to 
the Society for Preventing Cruelty to Animals, 
&c., &c.—who is to be the happy legatee of 
Sam Dixon, a black man of the Something-or- 
other nation? If Charlotte would not be dread- 
fully shocked by his hideous ugliness, which soon 
wears off, I would be so happy to receive poor Sam 
under my own roof ; and you know how handy 
and trustworthy a fellow he is—how much worth 
his board and wages to any family ;—suppose the 
idea were to come from you ?” 

I liked the notion of conspiring against my 
niece with her future husband, in her own house, 
—which she had as yet only seen about half-a- 
dozen times, under my escort, and strictly incog- 
nita,—and took it up at once. 

‘‘ If Sam does not whine to death, like a faith- 
ful spaniel, on his master’s grave, I give you joy 
of so excellent a domestic ; though hardly yet 
can I.believe this printed wi// authentic,— 
£1500 for the conversion of the Jews !—Per- 
fectly preposterous! or else our old friend has 
gone delirious on his deathbed.” 

The rapid drawing up of a carriage—a thun- 
dering peal at the house-door, and the loud, hale, 
clear tones of the old Governor, burst on our ad- 
miring ears! We were down stairs ina moment. 
Walpole could not have given his bride a warmer 
—he might a gentler, welcome. He absolutely 
hugged the old Governor, who hugged “ Ned” 
in turn. 

“So you saw the puppies had killed me off, 
and made my will, too,—and be cursed to their 
impudence! £150 to the Ladies’ Tract Society ! 
—Did ye note that? Mr. Richard, my service to 
ye ; ‘here's a hand for you, too. It’s all an elec- 
tion rouse, man.” 

This was a frequent lingual slip of the Gover- 
nor's, among others:—he meant ruse ; and the 
substantial meaning is so much the same that 
the mistake is scarce worth noticing. 

“ An electioneering rouse, sir, put out by some 
of the editor puppies on the Bamboo interest.” 

“My dear Governor—you a candidate for 
Parliament—seriously ?—And opposed to Colonel 
Bamboo ?” 

“ Why, ay. Is it so wonderful now, that 
a man, a bachelor, without chick or child, should 
throw away a few thousands to be something of 
a patriot. Don’t you see, Wellington is driving 
the nation to the devil, four-in-hand? They'll 
let up the Papists in Ireland to cut all Protes- 
tant throats; they'll let loose the niggers; 
they won’t take off the malt-tax; they won't 
give us gold for the paper-rags ;—they make the 
loaf double price, as 1'm told, to the poor man. 
I'll have down the loaf; all the commons re- 
stored, and the bypaths opened ; poor men shall 
brew their own beer, and make their own soap, 
without taxes and gaugers. The fat parsons get 
too much, also, I begin to think. Oh! you shall see 





how I will lay about me, and pull up pensioner, 
and all, once I get into the House ; and |’ 
told it won't cost much above £3000 altogether. 
Those newspaper coxcombs at Rochester, who 
never have room to take up my ideas when | 
write to them, will be glad to print my speeches” 

Walpole and myself were struck dumb at first. 
A sharking attorney, the agent of a more shark. 
ing Jew boroughmonger, who looked round anq 
sold to the highest bidder, had been practising 
on our single-minded unsuspicious friend, who 
was supposed much richer than he really was, 
He made no secret of the affair. He was to be 
supported against Bamboo, who wished to come 
in on what he called the liberal interest ; though 
so far as his medley of political notions could be 
comprehended, the Governor was out of sight 
the more liberal of the two. We knew the na. 
ture of our pig too well to try at once to unship 
him, by pulling him backwards. 

“The gallant member for Chewsburgh on his 
legs,” cried Walpole. ‘ Hear! hear !” 

The Governor chuckled involuntarily. 

“ The Colonial fellows will deign me a reply 
to my memorials then, perhaps,” 

“ Rather unaudible in the gallery,—JZ.oud 
laughter,—cries of Question! Question! through 
all parts of the House,” continued Walpole. 

‘““The Parliament puppies can be cursed im. 
pertinent I know; but that don’t frighten me, 
let me alone to manage ’em. I won’t be brow- 
beat. Have I not drilled marines, and harangued 
the native chiefs before now? It must be your 
business, Mr. Richard, to get me fairly reported. 
Those reporter whelps, I’m told, play the deuce 
with a new member where they take a spite.” 

“Thave no doubt, Governor, that you will 
be a prodigious favourite with all the reporters. 
An honest man with a new face has a great 
chance with them, were it only for the novelty. 
How I shall long to read your maiden speech !” 

The Governor laughed again with irrepressible 
glee. 

The Jews were to have his money any way. 
If not for their conversion, then for his own vic- 
timizing. 

‘«‘ The newspapers,” said he, “ with their usual 
impudence, will, no doubt, be saying, Ned there 
makes my speeches for me. I’ll have them know 





that Stephen Fox, as an independent member of — 


Parliament, will take his lesson of no man.” 

« Jealous of me, Governor ?” 

“No Ned ;—but you must not come near me 
for three months or so after I’m in, The fellows 
about Brookes’s, and the United Service puppies, 
will swear Ned Walpole has primed the old 
Governor. So I’ll make no fine Latin speeches, 
d’ye mark ?—but just take my post some- 
where against a pillar, like Joseph Hume, and 
give it ’em hot and hot every night of the week ; 
and,.egad, if I don’t pepper ‘em! Now, Ned, if 
you need a frank or so for your mother, you 
know where that worthy lady has a friend.” 

Mr. Walpole and I exchanged looks. How 
was this moonstruck madness to be stayed ? 

(To be continued.) 
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SKETCHES OF THE LATER ENGLISH POETS. 
No. I.—THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


. We have somewhere read or dreamed of a 
ysion exhibiting to the outward eye, as in one 
of the old “ Mysteries,” the revelation of Poetry 
tovher children, and displaying the manner of 
her coming and appearance to each. The scene 
was the Temple of Memory; and there were 
assembled the gifted of all nations and ages. At 
the door of the sanctuary sate a figure wrinkled 
and blind with years, yet of exceeding strength ; 
and the most of those that strove to enter, he 
touched with his hand, and they fell down, and 
were seen no more; but a few had conquered 
Time, and passed into the Temple. Amongst 
these the spirit descended, changeful and lustrous 
in appearance as an evening cloud, filling the 
circuit of the place with radiance ; and each of 
the worshippers beheld her in the form of the 
Destiny which watched the birth of his being in- 
to life. There were a few who saw her as she 
appears to her sisters in Heaven, and as she 
gazed upon these, unveiled, they knew her for 
the same that men had called Truth, and Wisdom, 
and Love,—and they became strong and joyful, 
for darkness fell like seales from their eyes ; 
and before them the living world seemed to ex- 
pand itself like a variegated and harmonious 
whole; for the light of that glory made them 
keen and far-seeing. These sate on high, 
apart ;—the brightness of the presence shone 
continually on their countenances, and from 





their lips, whereupon the spirit had breathed, | 
the stream of song was flowing evermore. To | 


others, she wore the form of Hope, or Love,— 
beautiful, but with a mortal beauty; for their 
sight was not able to endure the lustre of the 
Etherial. There were many whose faces cvuld 
not be discerned, because of « cloud which covered 
that part of the Temple where they stvod ; 
amidst these, she came asa laughing child; and 
to nune did she appear with more loveliness ; 
for her youth seemed like the youth of angels, 
and flowers sprang up wherever she had placed 
her foot,—and she called to them with a voice, 
the tone of which was passing sweet and 
wild, and yet full of gladness. Others were 
there of bold and sorrowful countenances, to- 
wards whom she strode in great pomp and 
darkness, habited like a Fate ;—and there were 
afew who would suddenly lay hold of her gar- 
Ment as she passed; these, when she turned, 
beheld her in the likeness of Anger. ‘There 
were many who sate with bended heads afar off, 
continually gazing on her foutsteps ; to these her 
brightness, by reason of the distance, appeared 
dim like moonlight ; nor could they always dis- 
tinguish her form from certain shadows which 
ever flitted behind her. Amidst the assemblage 
Were not a few who had striven with Care and 
Death, ere they reached the gate of the Temple ; 
hear such she especially loved to linger ; and as 
their eyes were faint with weeping, and their 
hearts weak, she approached them, covered with 
VOL. L=—NO. VI. 





the mantle of Surrow; and the only light she 
bore was a torch half-quenched, the name whereof 
was Desire. She swept past some armed like 
Victory, and her voice seemed the sound of a 
trumpet ; to others she stooped, whispering 
bland and quiet words, and gave them a scroll 
inscribed with the word Philosophy. Over cer- 
tain others, she hovered in the air like a beauti- 
ful Phantom, with wings that opened and closed 
as those of a butterfly in the sunshine, And 
there were some few with whom she conversed 
for a while in the likeness of a Grace ; but at 
intervals as she spoke, her aspect was changed, 
and her voice grew clear and thrilling, and her 
countenance suddenly kindled, as though a fire 
had descended upon it from heaven ;—the glory 
was transient, but when it faded away, the 
beauty of her appearance remained. Amidst 
these few was found our countryman, Tuomas 
CAMPBELL. 

On considering the task before us, we should 
almost be induced to desist from the attempt of 
describing a poet so familiar to his countrymen 
as to make all comment on his writings appear 
superfluous, were it not that the repetition of 
what is good can never be too frequent; and that 
the omission from our cabinet of a figure so con- 
spicuous as Campbell’s, might be ascribed to ne- 
glect, rather than to a conviction of the need- 
lessness of insisting upon merits universally ac. 
knowledged. In one point of view, indeed, tl is 
very popularity becomes an additional claim 
upon our attention ; inasmuch as respects the 
critical purpose of the present series of éssays, 
That Campbell’s writings are more generally 
known and enjoyed than those of any of his con. 
temporaries, except, perhaps, Scott and Byron, 
thus becomes a reason for the exercise of addi. 
tional care in examining them. For although 
we are not inclined to regard with peculiar re- 
verence the mere prepossessions er caprices of 
the day, in their excess either of praise or of 
censure, still we cannot but feel that a poet, 


| whose works, few in number, and exposed to the 





rivalry of many brilliant contemporary produc- 
tions, have established themselves in the hearts 
and memories of an entire nation, demands trom 
the critic the homage of no ordinary observance, 

Of the many forms of poetry there are but few, 
as to the genuineness of which the manner of 
their reception may not be deemed an almost 
infallible criterion. Those which result from the 
highest moods of creation, or from subtle exeur- 
sions of thought, or which represent truth in 
naked simplicity, may be exempted from this 
law. Compositions that boldly innovate, works 
uniting great beauties with glaring defects, or 
those which acontroversy with received opinions 
or creeds renders obnoxious, cannot command » 
due recognition of their merits, until they have 
subdued the dislike or prejudice which at first 
must inevitably assail them. These, however, 
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are special exceptions ; the general character of 
song is a thorough humanity, which addresses all 
who can feel and understand ; and its effect, if 
it be genuine, is seldom long delayed.* This is 
especially true of the dramatic and the lyrical 
poet. The province of each is in the hearts of 
his inimediate generation ; and if he cannot con- 
quer a place for himself there, he is an impostor 
or a changeling. The admiration of a later age 
may revive honours that have fallen into obscu- 
rity, but no true master of the lyre,—no one 
“ quem Melpomene semel 
Nascentem placido lumine viderit,” 

ever failed of enchaining the attention of the 
people that listened to his strains. 





Few authors who have exclusively, and with 
eminent success, devoted themselves to literary 
pursuits, have produced so little as Campbell. 
The Pleasures of Hope, published, we believe, in 
his twenty-first year, the Gertrude of Wyoming, 
which appeared in 1809, and a few occasional 
odes and songs, form, with the exception of a 
later, and far inferior poem, entitled T'heodric, 
the sum of his original poetical compositions. 
Yet these have sufficed to place him amongst 
the first of our later bards. He is, perhaps, the 
only one amongst them who may be reproached 
for having been too chary of his muse. How 
may this abstinence be explained ? Not by dis- 
appointment at the fate of his works, for their 
reception was cordial and immediate. Still less 
can it have proceeded from a lack of incentives 
to emulation, for his rivals arose in the very 
season of his prime. Was it owing to prosperity, 
—to indolence,—to a dread of hazarding a re- 
putation which could not easily be enhanced ? 
To answer these questions it may be needful to 
consult personal details, with which we do not 
profess to have any acquaintance. An examina- 
tion of the author’s writings will, nevertheless, 
enable us, in some measure, to afford a reply. 

The genius of Campbell presents a singular 
compound of qualities, which are rarely com- 
bined in the same individual. In general, the 
character of his poetry is peculiarly refined, 
tranquil, and elegant, abounding in delicate 
traits, appealing to the softer emotions, with a 
tenderness almost feminine; fluent and gentle 
as a melody of Paésiello’s, polished like a rare 
gem, and betraying the influence of a taste ap- 
proaching the limits of extreme fastidiousness. 
In the greater part of his writings, it would be 
difficult to detect the traces of fervid inspira- 
tion ; while every page gives evidence of a sen- 
sitive perception of beauty, and of an imagina- 





* There are, indeed, seasons of national blindness and 
heart-palsy, such as that which followed the restoration 
of the Stuarts in England, during which this law will 
cease :o prevail. But these are the sick-fits of nations ; 
and no permanent truth can be established as to the ge- 
nuine effects of song from their morbid phenomena. They 
are, moreover, brief, although it requires ceniuries to 
eflace the disorders they leave behind. It is curious to 
note the strong reaction by which they are frequently 
succeeded. Of this the late literary history of France 
affords a striking example. 
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tion graceful rather than vivid, acting upon g 
pensive and musical temperament. His Creations 
are for the most part fanciful or lovely ; his des. 
criptions have more delicacy than splendour, ang 
his reflections, often original and happy, are 
rarely profound. He loves to behold his subject 
at a distance, which enables him at pleasure to 
surround it with the placid halo of his own ima. 
gination, which at once supplies the colour; 
and softens the form. His excellent judgment 
allows of no distortion or exaggeration,—the 
remoteness he prefers is such only as subdues 
the harsher outlines of the object, and adapts itto 
the delineation of his graceful and flowing peneil, 
In this mood, he wins rather than commands 
our attention; the beautiful meets us at every 
step, the imposing rarely, if ever. The impres. 
sions which he excites are those of genial cheer. 
fulness, of fond or generous sympathy, of sor. 
row, tender but not overwhelming. He is not 
one of those who venture to confront the sterner 
aspects of life; he has produced none of those 
strong or terrible likenesses, which testify the 
artist’s familiarity with wo, and passion, and en. 
durance ; he has written none of those burning 
lines which flow like molten gold from the heart 
of one whom experience has schooled with bitter 
anguish and vivid enjoyment, and whose spirit 
has grown powerful under the discipline. Dis. 
appointment, hatred, fear, yearning desire, never 
trouble the regivn whither our poet’s imagina- 
tion loves to wander :— 

Immensa hermosura, 

Aqui se muestra toda, y resplandece 

Clarissima luz pura 

Que jamas anochece, 

Eterna primavera aqui florece. 

His muse dwells more upon the promises, 
than upon the realities of life,—on what may be, 
rather than on what is, and has been. To the 
emotions which he borrows from human nature, 
his poetic vision, (the rarest gift of genius,) 
without departing from their essential features, 
adds the charm of ideal grace or nobility. He 
evokes the spirit of life to invest it with the 
clothing of a higher existence; and while we 
feel that the apparition thus arrayed is not of 
our earth, we recognise in it the stamp of a 
being common with our own, but exalted beyond 
its former stature, by a communion with the 
glories of a spiritual world, wherein we may one 
day be permitted to enter. The ideal is emi- 
nently our poet’s chosen province ; it is pre- 
sent in every excursion of his fancy, in every 
picture of his imagination,—whether it dwell on 
forms of beauty, or converse with the higher in- 
spirations of power and fame; but most fre- 
quently does it woo him to enchanted spots and 
gardens of Alcinous, where natural and moral 
loveliness flourish together in perpetual har- 
mony. 

The prevalent style of his poetry is in perfect 
unison with its essential character. It is clear, 
melodious, and appropriate ; and in spite of oc- 
casional inaccuracies, is in general wrought to an 
exquisite finish and smoothness. There are few 
writers who present us with a greater abundance 
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of happinesses of expression than Campbell ; or 
sho surpass him in those elegant turns of phrase 
and cadence which glitter on the robe of poetry 
like diamonds. His metaphors are remarkably 
pure and apposite ; some of them are amongst 
the finest in our language. Yet, such is the art 
employed in the introduction of these embellish- 
ments, that the general character of ease is un- 
impaired ; and no superfluity of ornament, or 
straining at figurative effect, is perceptible in his 
ms. In point of manner, they may be ranked 
amongst the few truly classical specimens of 
etry which we possess, 

In the “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” the features 
we have now briefly described, together with 
others to which we shall presently advert, are, 

rhaps, more fully displayed than in his earlier 
poem, “ The Pleasures of Hope.” The last- 
mentioned of these works, beautiful as it is, con- 
tains much in form and mode of treatment, that 
the young poet owed to his immediate predeces- 
sors: the “‘ Gertrude” is emphatically the child 
of his own genius, This is perceptible in every 
part: in the fascinating idealism of the story, 
and the luxuriance of the scenery ; in the pre- 
siding spirit of love, which vivifies the charac- 
ters, and colours every incident ; in the pathos, 
too sweet for utter sorrow, whereby, at the tragic 
conclusion of the tale, the spectator is gently led 
away from the darker aspect of grief; and in 
the indescribable grace which floats, like a cloud 
of incense, around the entire work, wooing the 
sense, which perceives, yet cannot at first divine 
the secret of the charm. From this poem, there- 
fore, shall our first extracts be selected, for the 
purpose of displaying what we would describe as 
Campbell’s ordinary mood of conception. We 
shall not quote a line that is not already well 
known ; and it might therefore, perhaps, be suf- 
ficient to indicate merely, in place of transcrib- 
ing, the passages to which we would refer ; were 
it not that the pleasure of recurring to such poet- 
ry is not easily resisted ; and we are not, thank 
Heaven, bound to restrict ourselves to the indis- 
pensable alone in matters of this nature. 

Let us, therefore, follow the poet amidst the 
transatlantic woods. How enchanting is the 
image of calm and remoteness !—yet not wholly 
solitary is the green wilderness, for here peace 
has gathered under her wings the wanderers 
from every land across the deep. They have 
left behind them war and suspicion, the august 
Presence of nature has silenced old enmities 
amidst them,—they have forgotten the diversi- 
hes of language and creed; but not the hills, 
and homes, and dark waters of the shores they 
shall never again behold ! 


Then where of Indian hills the daylight takes 
His leave, how might you the flamingo see 
Disporting, like a meteor on the lakes, — 
And playful squirrel on his nut-grown tree ;— 
_ And every seund of life was full of glee, 
From merry mock-bird’s song, or hum of men ; 
While hearkening, fearing nought the revelry, 
The wild-deer arched his neck from glades, and then, 


Unhunted, songht his woods and wilderness again. 





And scarce had Wyoming of war or crime 
Heard, but in transatlantic story sung ; 
For here the exiles met from every clime, 

And spoke, in friendship, every distant tongue. 
Men, from the blood of warring Europe sprung, 
Were but divided by the running brook :— 

- And, happy, where no Rhenish trumpet sung, 
On plains no sieging mine's voleano shook, 
The blue-eyed German changed his sword to pruning- 
hook. 
Nor far, some Andalusian saraband 
Would sound to many a native roundelay ;— 
But who is he, that yet a dearer land 
Remembers, over hills and far away ? 
Green Albyn! what though he no more survey 
Thy ships at anchor on the quiet shore, 
Thy pellochs rolling from the mountain bay, 
Thy lone sepulchral cairn upon the moor, 
And distant isles that hear the loud Corbrechtan roar! 


From descriptions of natural beauty, which 
seem imbued with the very life of loveliness, he 
is ever gliding away to welcome some solemn or 
graceful association, the shadow of which we dis- 
cern afar off, stealing like a silver mist across 
the scene: as inthis picture of Gertrude’s wood- 
land retreat :— 


There was a deep untrodden grot, 
Where oft the reading honrs sweet Gertrude wore ; 
Tradition had not named the lonely spot, 
But here, methinks, might India’s sons explore 
Their fathers’ dust; or lift, perchance, of yore 
Their voice to the great Spirit :—rocks sublime, 
To human art a sportive semblance wore ; 
And yellow lichens coloured all the clime, 
Like moonlight battlements, and towers decayed by 
time. 


But high in amphitheatre above, 

His arms the everlasting aloe threw ; 

Breathed but an air of heaven, and all the grove, 

As if instinct with living spirit, grew, 
Rolling its verdant gulfs of every hue : 
And now suspended was the pleasing din, 
Now from a murmur faint it swelled anew, 
Like the first note of organ heard within 
Cathedral aisles, ere yet its symphony begin. 

Our sympathy with the personages of the poet's 
tale is chiefly of a gentle and soothing character. 
The narrative flows quietly onwards, unvaried 
by frequent changes of incident, and undisturbed 
by strong passions. Its animation is given by 
the light of warm and generous emotions, by the 
tones of manly love and feminine tenderness, 
which prevail even to its melancholy close. The 
overflowing of beautiful affection with which the 
dying girl sighs out her innocent spirit on the 
bosom of her husband, is one of the sweetest pas- 
sages in our language ; and, well known though 
it be, we cannot refrain from repeating it here, 
In the presence of sadness like this we mourn, 
but cannot despair. We see not the chilling 
shadow of the grave, In the moment of sudden 
agony and fear, love has overpowered the mas- 
tery of death :—a love, so spiritual and pure, 
that we should hardly mourn over its removal 
from earth ; knowing that it must endure be- 
yond the grave, and find its only perfect con- 
summation in a world where all tears are wiped 
away. Thither the beloved is also hastening : 
for what shall now detain him here, watching 


over a voiceless tomb? This was a communion 
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too excellent for earth; and not unkindly has 
its spirit been translated to the scene of its for- 
mer existence. 


Clasp me a little longer, on the brink 
Of fate, while I can feel thy dear caress! 
And when this heart has ceased to beat, oh! think, 
And let it mitigate thy wo’s excess, 
That thou to me hast been all tenderness, 
And friend to more than human friendship just. 
Oh! by that retrospect of happiness, 
And by the hopes of an immortal trust, 
God shall assuage thy pangs, when I am laid in dust ! 


Go, Henry! go not back, when I depart! 
The scene thy bursting tears too deep will move,— 
Where my dear father took thee to his heart ; 
And Gertrude thought it ecstacy to rove 
With thee, as with an angel, through the grove 
Of peace, imagining her lot was cast 
In heaven! for ours was uot like earthly love! 
And must this parting be our very last ? 
No! I shall love thee still when death itself is past! 


Half could I bear, methinks, to leave this earth, 
And thee, more loved than aught beneath the sun, 
If I had lived to smile but on the birth 
Of one dear pledge ;—but shall there then be none 
In future times, no gentle little one, 
To clasp thy neck, and look, resembling me! 
Yet seems it, even while life's last pulses run, 
A sweetness in the cup of death to be, 
Lord of my bosom’s love! to die veholding thee ! 


The sadness which breathes through the bal- 
lad of Gilderoy, although more profound than 
that of the passage we have just quoted, is never- 
theless similar to it in the general tone. It is 
subjoined, no less for the sake of its beauty, and 
of the simple earnestness of manner, in which it 
has few rivals, than as an instance of the pro- 
perty of our poet’s genius, whereby a subject, 
in itself revolting and terrible, assumes, in his 
hands, a pathetic character alone. All the hate- 
ful features of the tragedy disappear under his 
touch, and we behold in their stead, that sweet 
mourner bewailing her lover’s fate, and dwelling 
with a fond minuteness on every circumstance 
of her former happiness. 


The last, the fatal hour is come, 
That bears my love from me ; 

I hear the dead note of the drum, 
I mark the gallows-tree ! 


The bell has tolled! it shakes my heart ; 
The trumpet speaks thy name :-— 

And must my Gilderoy depart 
To bear a death of shame ? 


No bosom trembles for thy doom ; 
No mourner wipes a tear: 

The gallows’ foot is all thy tomb, 
The sledge is all thy bier. 


Oh, Gilderoy! bethought we then 
So soon, so sad to part, 

When first, in Roslin’s lovely glen, 
You triumphed o’er my heart ? 


Your locks, they glittered to the sheen, 
Your hunter-garb was trim ; 

And graceful was the ribbon green 
That bound your manly limb! 


Ah ! little thonght I to deplore 
Those limbs in fetters bound ; 

Or hear, upon the scaffold floor, 

The midnight hammer sound. 





Ye cruel, cruel! that combined, 
The guiltless to pursue! 

My Gilderoy was ever kind— 
He could not injure you! 


A long adieu! but where shall fly 
Thy widow all forlorn, 

When every mean and cruel eye 
Regards my wo with acorn ? 


Yes! they will mock thy widow’s tears, 
And hate thine orphan-boy; 

Alas! his infant beauty wears 
The form of Gilderoy ! 


Then will I seek the dreary mound 
That wraps thy mouldering clay, 

And weep and linger on the ground, 
And sigh my heart away! 


In the numerous picturesque episodes which 
form the chief attraction of “The Pleasures of 
Hope,” the character which has now, perhaps, 
been sufficiently described will also be found to 
prevail. A poem, the subject of which is morally 
descriptive, however, encourages a flow of dis. 
cursive thought, and requires a variety of illus. 
tration, either of which would be misplaced in a 
romantic story like the ‘ Gertrude.” In this 
vein the poet is often felicitous and never weari- 
some ; the evolution of his theme, from its diffe. 
rent combinations with human character and 
feeling, and with the incidents of life, is effected 
with considerable propriety and skill ; and many 
of the reflections occurring during the process, 
which may now be regarded as obvious, are be. 
come so in part by their appearance in his pages. 
But all dissertative themes of this kind are in 
themselves utterly unpoetical; they imply a 
settled purpose on the part of the author, as 
who should say: ‘ Now will I sit down and 
write ;” which is at once felt to be a departure 
from the genuine and spontaneous nature of true 
poetical impulse. They are thus, at best, mere 
prosaic frames, wherein the pictures of genius 
may be displayed ; threads which appear coarse 
and dull, unless covered by the poet with pearls: 
our admiration must be addressed to the orna- 
ments alone, the material is neither rare nor 
imperishable. And after all, the mantle of song 
sits but ungracefully on the angular joints of 
Metaplhiysica, even when a hand, skilful as that 
of Hortensius, has arranged its folds. 

We have commemorated the general elegance 
and sweetness of the episodes in **The Pleasures 
of Hope.” The following merit peculiar distine- 
tion, on account of their exquisitely high finish, 
and touching propriety. They are, we doubt 
not, familiar as ‘‘ household words” to all our 
readers; and familiar, because of the very merit 
which requires their insertion at our hands. 


Lo! at the couch where intant beauty sleeps, 
Hier silent watch tye meurnful mother keeps. 
She, while the lovely babe, unconscious, lies, 
Smiles on her siumbering child with pensive eyes, 
And weavesa song of melancholy joy— 

“ Sleep, image of thy father, sleep, my boy ! 

No lingering hour of sorrow shall be thine ; 

No sigh that rends thy father’s heart and mune t 
Bright as his manly sire the son shall be, 

In form and soul ;—but ah ! more blest than he! 
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Thy fame, thy worth, thy filial love, at last, 
Shall sooth his aching heart for all the past; 
With many a smile my solitude repay, 

And chase the world’s ungenerous scorn away. 


« And say, when summoned from the world and thee, 
| lay my head beneath the willow-tree, 

Wilt thou, sweet mourner! at my stone appear, 

And sooth my parted spirit lingering near ? 

Oh, wilt thou come at evening hour, to shed 

The tears of Memory o'er my narrow bed ¥ 

With aching temples, on thy hand reclined, 

Muse on the last farewell I leave behind ; 

Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low, 


And think on all my love, on all my wo ? 
* * * * * * x 


Gy 


And mark the wretch, whose wanderings never knew 
The world’s regard, that sooths, though half-untrue ; 
Whose erring heart the lash of sorrow bore, 

But found not pity when it erred no more :— 

Yon friendless man, at whose dejected eye 

The unfeeling proud one looks—and passes by,— 
Condemned on Penury’s barren path to roam, 
Scorned by the world, and left without a home,— 
Even he, at evening, should he chance to stray 

Down by the hamlet’s hawthorn-scented way, 

Where round the cot’s romantic glade are seen 

The blossomed bean-field, and the sloping green, 
Leans o’er its humble gate, and thinks the while, 
Oh! that for me some home like this would smile ! 
Some hamlet-shade, to yield my sickly form, 

Health in the breeze, and shelter in the storm ! 
There should my hand no stinted. boon assign 
To wretched hearts with sorrow such as mine! 
That generous wish can svoth unpitied care, 
And Hope half mingles with the poor man’s prayer. 





Two other exquisite passages must be remem. 
bered. The first—forming part of the promises 
whispered by Hope in the ear of Youth—we 
cite for the sake of the almost voluptuous me- 
lody of its versification, and the purpureum 
lumen which floats around the images por- 
trayed. The strain steeps our senses in a deli- 
cious languor, wherein the dream of days, when 
hope wooed our untamed fancy with “ flattering 
tales” like these, seems to revive within us, the 
indefinite and yet passionate longings of that 
season of prime. 


When Venus, throned in clouds of rosy hue, 
Flings from her golden urn the vesper dew, 

And bids fond man her glimmering noon employ, 
Sacred to love, and walks of tender joy, 

A milder mood the goddess shall recall, 

And soft as dew thy tones of music fall, 

While Beauty's deeply-pictured smiles impart 

A pang more dear than pleasure to the heart: 
Warm as thy sighs shall flow the Lesbian strain, 
And plead in Beauty's ear, nor plead in vain. 


The other merits notice as a gallant tribute 
of homage to woman—the beautifier of life—the 
angel of all true poets—the beloved of all true 
men. The passage is, we had almost said, as 
exquisite as the subject; but this our gentle 
readers may be assured were impossible. 


Till Hymen brought his love-delighted hour, 
There dwelt no joy in Eden's rosy bower : 

In vain the viewless seraph, lingering there, 

At starry midnight charmed the silent air; 

In vain the wild bird carolled on the steep, 

To hail the sun, slow wheeling from the deep ; 

In vain, to sooth the solitary shade, 

Aerial notes, in mingling measure, played ; 

The summer wind that shook the spangled tree ; 
The whispering wave, the murmur of the bee ;— 





Still slowly passed the melancholy day, 

And still the stranger wist not where to stray ;— 
The world was sad—the garden was a wild, 

And Man, the hermit, sighed—till Woman smiled ! 


Thus have we, in some measure, displayed what 


_tmay be termed the general tenor of Campbell's 


song. Its grace, evenness, and refinement, its 
purity, its imaginative and romantic beauty, had 
alone been sufficient to secure him a distinguish- 
ed place amidst poets. We are now to behold 
him under a new aspect. No one, we believe, 
would expect, from the specimens already given, 
to find himself led by the same author into the 
presence of an inspiration, as different from that 
which chiefly pervades these strains, as is the 
lightning from the moonbeam. This double 
nature is the most striking phenomenon of 
Campbell’s genius. All poets, indeed, experi- 
ence the alternate remission and intensity of the 
poetical afflatus ; but in few have the modes of 
its different impulses been so dissimilar to each 
other, as they severally appear in Campbell. 
Generally equable, pensive, and elegant, he is at 
times borne upwards with a sudden fervour, and 
soars at once to the highest mood of conception, 
or of lyric energy. He then becomes a new 
being ; like one possessed by the Pythian ardour, 
he assumes an unwonted boldness ; his eye, di- 
lated with the divine rapture, beholds “ men as 
gods walking upon the earth,”—and his lips 
Pour forth song, as bright and fast, 
As heaven pours out its fire, 

During the.presence of this rare inspiration, 
he has uttered ‘some of the noblest strains of 
which our language can boast. It was then that 
a vision of the plumed warrior, Outalissi, suddenly 
arose in stern majesty before him; and he saw 
how the white man started to behold that wild 
and terrible appearance issuing from the green 
forest glade.—Yet lo! he comes not alone :— 

Sire and daughter saw, with fleet descent, 

An Indian from his bark approach their bower, 
Of buskined limb and swarthy lineament :-— 
The red wild feathers on his brow were blent, 
And bracelets bound the arm that helped to light 
A boy, who seemed, as he beside him went, 
Of Christian vesture and complexion bright, 
Led by his dusky guide, like morning brought by night. 

The image embodied in the last line of this 
stanza, we deem equal to anything of the kind 
that has been produced from Homer downwards. 

The vivid impression which at first stamped 
the figure of this Indian chief on the mind of 
the poet, never subsides throughout the poem, 
Amidst all the other characters, faintly but 
beautifully traced, Outalissi stands forth bold, 
prominent, and alone. How sublime is the rigid 
simplicity of the following picture ! 

Far differently the mute Oneyda took 

His calumet of peace, and cup of joy ; 

As monumental bronze, uachanged his look ; 

A soul that pity touched, but never shook. 

Trained, from his tree-rocked cradle to his bier, 

The fierce extremes of good and ill to brook, 
Impassive—fear.ng but the shame of fear— 

A stoic of the woods—a man without a tear. 

Or this strain, wherein the Oneyda, broken 
with years and misery, recounts the glories of 


his departed strength :— 
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Yes! thou recall’st my pride of years, for then 
The bow-string of my spirit was not slack, 
When, ‘spite of woods and floods, and ambushed men, 
I bore thee, like the quiver, on my Lack, 
Fleet as the whirlwind hurries on the rack : 
Nor foeman then, nor congar’s crouch I feared, 
For I was strong as mountain cataract : 
And dost thou not remember how we cheered, 
Upon the last hill top, when white men’s huts appeared ? 


But it is not until the close of the drama that |. 


the fervid conception of the author finds a free 
utterance in the magnificent death-song of the 
Indian warrior :— 


“ And I could weep,”—the Oneyda chief, 
His descant wildly thus begun,— 
“ But that I may not stain with grief 
The death-song of my father’s son, 
Or bow this head in wo. 
For, by my wrongs and by my wrath ! 
To-morrow Areouski’s breath, 
That fires yon heaven with storms of death, 
Shall light us tothe foe! 
And we shall share, my Christian boy, 
The foeman’s blood, the avenger's joy ! 


“ But thee, my flower, whose breath was given, 
By milder genii o’er the deep, 
The spirits of the white man’s heaven, 
Forbid not thee to weep! 
Nor will thy father’s spirit grieve, 
To see thee, on the battle’s eve, 
Lamenting, take a mournful leave 
Of her who loved thee most! 
She was the rainbow to thy sight, 
Thy sun,—thy heaven of lost delight! 


“ To-morrow let us do or die! 
But when the bolt of death is hurled, 
Ah ! whither then with thee to fly 
Shall Outalissi roam the world ¢ 
Seek we thy once-loved home ? 
The hand is gone that cropped its flowers, 
Unheard their clock repeat its hours, 
Cold is the hearth within their bowers! 
And should we thither roam, 
Its echoes and its empty tread 
Would sound like voices from the dead! 


“Or shall we cross yon mountains blue, 
Whose streams my kindred nation quaffed ; 
And by my side, in battle true, 
A thousand warriors drew the shaft ? 
Ah! there in desolation cold, 
The desert serpent dwells alone ; 
Where grass o’ergrows each mouldering bone, 
And stones themselves, to ruin grown, 
Like me, are death-like old. 
Then seek we not their camp,—for there 
The silence dwells of my despair! 


* But hark! the trump! to-morrow thou, 
In glory’s fires, shalt dry thy tears ; 
Even from the land of shadows now, 
My father’s awful ghost appears, 
Amidst the clouds that round us roll ; 
He bids my soul for battle thirst, 
He bids me dry the last—the first— 
The only tears that ever burst 
From Outalissi’s soul ! 
Because I may not stain with grief 
The death-song of an Indian chief ?” 


In the works of Campbell alone can we find a 
rival to this striking lyric; the fire, the varied 
passions, the rushing numbers of which are each 
alike admirable. 

It was also in one of his inspired moods that 
our poet beheld, for an instant, the tumult 
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heard the fearful yell of the savage rising amidst 
the din of the hurried fray :— 


Scarce had he uttered, when heaven's verge extreme 
Reverberates the bomb’s descending star, 

And sounds that mingled laugh, and shout, and scream, 
To freeze the blood, in one discordant jar, 

Rang to the pealing thunderbolts of war, 
Whoop after whoop with rack the ear assailed, 

As if unearthly fiends had burst their bar ; 
While rapidly the marksman’s shot prevailed, 
And aye, as tf for death, some lonely trumpet wailed. 


At another time we discover this higher im. 
pulse, revealing to the poet the scene of a still 
more terrible desolation. In the following pas. 
sage we might almost recognise the old gift of 
ratiocination, whereby theterms bard and prophet 
became synonymous amongst the ancients. The 
picture would seem to shadow forth, by an in- 
vocation of the past, those coming woes with 
which the winter and the icy wilderness were 
shortly afterwards to scourge the followers of a 
second Charles,—when he beheld 


The fate that bleeaing thousands bore, 
Marched by their Charles to Dneiper’s swampy shore; 
Faint in his wounds, and shivering in the blast, 
The Swedish soldier sank, and groaned his last ! 
File after file the stormy showers benumb, 
Freeze every standard-sheet, and hush the drum. 
Horseman and horse confessed the bitter pang, 
And arms and warriors fell with hollow clang. 
Yet, ere he sunk in nature’s last repose, 
Ere life’s warm torrent to the fountain froze, 
The dying man to Sweden turned his eye, 
Thought of his home, and closed it with a sigh! 
Imperial pride looked sullen on his plight, 
And Charles beheld—nor shuddered at the sight! 


At another time, indignaticn at the fate of 
mangled Poland,—destined, alas ! to appeal once 
more, and vainly, for aid and compassion,—awoke 
the slumbering energy of the poet, and gave 
birth to the following noble apostrophe :— 


Oh, bloodiest picture in the book of time! 

Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime ; 

Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 

Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her wo! 
Dropped from her nerveless grasp the shattered spear, 
Closed her bright eye, and curbed her high career: 
Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell, 

And freedom shrieked, as Kosciusko fell ! 


The sun went down, nor ceased the carnage there, 
Tumultuous murder shook the midnight air— 

On Prague’s proud arch the fires of ruin glow, 

His blood-dyed waters murmuring far below. 

The storm prevails, the rampart yields a way, 
Bursts the wild cry of horror and dismay ! 

Hark! as the smouldering piles with thunder fall, 
A thousand shrieks for hopeless mercy call! 

Earth shook, red meteors flashed along the sky, 
And conscious nature shuddered at the cry ! 


In all these passages we discover the com- 
mand of a power which would be vainly sought 
for in the greater part of Campbell’s writings. 
But the most striking instances of its presence 
remain to be noticed. It appeared in its fullest 
supremacy, giving strength to his voice and 
hand, when he seized the lyre to sing of the 
battle of Hohenlinden, the sea-fight of the Bal- 





and terror of the attack upon Wyoming, and 


tic, and, last and proudest of all his themes, The 
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Mariners of England. For the sake of this in- 
comparable lyric alone, the most glowing, trium- 
phant, and truly genial burst of song that en- 
nobles our language—we should love and exult 
in the name of Campbell, had he never written 
another line. As a national strain, the pean of 
our ocean-pride, it stands alone, and will live 
while our language is remembered. As a com- 

ition it is faultless ; there is not a superfluous 
word—a lagging line, a thought which chills the 
fire and fervour of the sung ;—each strophe in- 
vokes a new succession of glowing images ; every 
line strikes a new chord, which thrills through 
the heart, and makes it swell with love and ex- 
ultation. We have known this noble ode from 
our boyhood—we have said and sung it a thou- 
sand times,—and God forbid that the time 
should ever come, when we shall hear or read it 
without our heart burning within us, and our 
eyes overflowing with proud tears ! 


Ye Mariners of England ! 
That guard our native seas, 
Whose flag has braved a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze! 
Your glorious standard launch again 
To meet another foe! 
And sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy tempests blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy tempests blow. 


The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave! 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And ocean was their grave. 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy tempests blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy tempests blow. 


Britannia needs no bulwark, 
No towers along the steep,— 

}ier march is on the mountain waves, 
Her home is on the deep! 

With thunders from her native oak 
She quells the floods below,— 

As they roar on the shore, 
When the stormy tempests blow ; 

When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy tempests blow. 


The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn; 
Till danger’s troubled night depart, 
And the star of peace return. 
Then, then, ye ocean-warriors ! 
Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 
When the storm has ceased to blow ; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow ! 


We could devote an entire commentary to this 
immortal song, every word of which deserves an 
especial notice ; but this were needless, for it is 
already engraved, as in letters of gold, upon the 
hearts of all true lovers of their native island. 
We must pass onwards, but not without record- 
ing our thankfulness that we have been born 
in @ land rich in the heritage of these noble re- 
collections, and have lived to welcome a poet 


4 





who has thus worthily rendered them imperish- 
able. 

It has already been remarked, that Campbell 
is rarely visited by this higher inspiration; in 
no instance, besides those above noticed, does it 
appear, except in his later poem, entitled “ The 
Last Man.” This is a fine, but unequal compo- 
sition ;—the introduction is amazingly solemn 
and majestic, but the poet’s wing begins to flag 
before its close. The following are, perhaps, the 
finest passages :— 


All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom— 
‘The sun himself must die, 

Before this mortal shall assume 
Its immortality ! 

I saw a vision in my sleep, 

That gave my spirit strength to sweep 
Adown the gulf of Time ! 

I saw the last of human mould 

That shall Creation’s death behold, 
As Adam saw her prime! 


The Sun’s eye had a sickly glare, 

The Earth with Age was wan ; 
The skeletons of nations were 

Around that lonely man ! 

Some had expired in fight—the brands 
Still rusted in their bony hands,— 

In plague and famine some : 
Earth’s cities had no sound or tread, 
And ships were drifting with the dead 

To shores where all was dumb! 


Yet, prophet-like, that lone one stood, 
With dauntless words and high, 
That shook tie sere leaves from the wood, 
As if a storm passed by ; 
Saying —“ We are twins in death, proud Sun ; 
Thy face is cold, thy race is run, 
"Tis Mercy bids thee go. 
For thou, ten thousand thousand years, 
Hast seen the tide of human tears 
That shall no longer flow. 


as te % al * « * 


Even I am weary in yon skies 
To watch thy fading fire ; 
Test of all sunless agonies, 
Behold not me expire : 
My lips, that spéak thy dirge of death, 
Their rounded gasp and gurgling breath, 
To see thou shalt not boast : 
The eclipse of Nature spreads my pall; 
The majesty of Darkness shall 
Receive my parting ghost! 
This spirit shall return to Him 
That gave its heavenly spark ; 
Yet think not, Sun, it shall be dim, 
When thou thyself art dark! 
No! it shall live again, and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine, 
By Him recalled to breath, 
Who captive led captivity, 
Who robbed the grave ef Victory, 
And took the sting from Death! 
* t & * _ * 


If we except Burns, Campbell is the most 
truly lyrical, in the strict sense of the word, of 
all our later poets. His verse has that peculiar 
rhythm, that indescribable vocal character, (which 
is something more than smoothness or emphasis— 
the Germans expressively term it das Singbare—) 
withuut which no song can exist. His cadences 
are varied, rapid, and musical ; and the genial 
flow of the strain leaves no interval to arrest 
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or cool the hearer’s enthusiasm. It cannot be 
sufficiently lamented, that his lyrical produc- 
tions, a class of poetry, in which our literature 
is not rich, should have been so few in number. 
Hewever captivating his longer poems may be, 
we would give a4 thousand Pleasures of Hope, 
and half as many Gertrudes, for three more 
songs, such as Hohenlinden, and, Ye Mariners 
of England. 

We cannot refrain from noticing a few of the 
single felicitous turns of thought and expression 
with which his poems abound. At one moment, 
we meet with a beautiful idea, thus gracefully 
expressed :— 

“ How like a new existence to his heart, 
Uprose that living flower beneath his eye.” 
With a picture so exquisitely fanciful as this, of 
** The winglet of the fairy humming-bird, 
Like atoms of the rainbow fluttering round.” 

Or, we are charmed by a striking similitude, 
which gives novelty to thoughts that have them- 
selves ceased to be new. 

“ Mortal pleasure, what art thou, in truth ? 

The torvent’s smoothness ere it dash below.” 
Or by the vigorous propriety of a single phrase, 
such as that describing, 

“ The might that slumbers in a peasant’s arm.” 
There is a still more winning charm resulting 
from a certain musical collection of words, which 
haunt the ear like an old melody, of which we 
could give numberless instances ; the following, 
for example, 

“ Flower of my life, so lovely and so lone.” 
Or this,— 

“ And waft, across the waves’ tumultuous roar, 

The wolf's long howl from Oonalaska’s shore.” 

Beauties like these are instinct with the more 
subtle and rare essence of poetry ; they are 
emanations of its mysterious power, the secret of 
which appears to be impenetrable. We can give 
some reason for our delight in the more pro- 
minent features of song; but of the ineffable 
enchantment exercised over us by the mere har- 
mony of its music, such as forms the prevalent 
charm of all early national poetry, we can but 
acknowledge the influence,—its origin is con- 
cealed. 

In mentioning two of Campbell’s longer 
poems, we have taken no notice of a third, 
« Theodric,” the production of a later period, 
and in nowise worthy of the author’s fame. It 
is a domestic stury ; the incidents are not hap- 
pily invented ; the style is prosaic, and the cha- 
racters have little that can awaken interest ; and 
although passages of considerable elegance oc- 
casionally occur, it would be difficult, but for 
our knowledge of the feet, to believe that the 
poem had been produced by the author of Ger- 
truda of Wyoming. <A few lyrical compositions, 
the character of which is graceful rather than 
forcible, have appeared at intervals, during the 
last five or six years, and, together with those 
already noticed, complete the sum of his poetical 
productions. 

Having thus examined their character, we 
think that it will not be difficult to explain the 
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reason of the number of them being so small] - 
and this by indications afforded during the pre. 
gress of the investigation. We have seen what 
is the prevailing tone of Campbell’s genius. 4 
temperament, (if such a term may be admitted,) 
sensitive rather than ardent, and snsceptible, in 
moments of peculiar excitement alone, of the 
highest creative impulse, is rarely the gift of 4 
prolific writer. The exactions of a rigid taste 
curb that genial freedom which is almost indijs. 
pensable to the energy of invention; and self. 
criticism represses the boldness of the imagina- 
tion,—a faculty of all others the most impatient 
of restraint. The fervour of composition thus 
chilled is more rarely kindled: distrust takes 
place of confidence, and the poet becomes a 
prisoner in fetters of his own forging. This 
consequence, we think, must almost inevitably 
ensue in the case of one to whom a mood of high 
creative ardour appears to have been at all times 
the accident of some rare impulse, rather than 
an habitual property. Of such impulses the 
timidity engendered by a severe judgment per. 
petually tends to render the reception less cor. 
dial and obedient. But no check can be given 
to the productive disposition with impunity ; ne 
pas avancer, c'est reculer 5 parccque Uesprit étant 
naturellement paresseux, s il ne vise pas toujours 
haut, bientét il tombe, bientOt il rampe. Like the 
Sybil, at each re-appearance it offers less, and 
requires to be more dearly purchased. With 
confidence, moreover, the love of composition 
departs ; it becomes a task instead of a pleasure, 
and the current is thus vitiated at the very 
source. A poet, in whom the critical and pro. 
ductive faculties should exist in equal yet inde- 
pendant activity, whose unrestrained fluency of 
conception were directed but not repressed by an 
unerring taste, would indeed bearareand enviable 
being. The number of such (if such have ever 
existed) is small, and might be computed by 
units. And it will generally be found that they 
in whose nature, however susceptible of occa- 
sional bursts of enthusiasm, elegant and scrupu- 
lous refinement prevails, have rarely written 
much, or continued to write long. It is some 
recompense to this condition that the specimens 
which are so sparingly produced, are generally 
exquisite in proportion to their rarity ; resem. 
bling those oriental flowers, which repay the in- 
frequency of their seasons of bloom by the sur- 
passing beauty and fragrance of their blossoms. 
In the chief part of Campbell’s productions, 
there may, indeed, be discovered the absence of 
many properties required by poetry of the 
highest class ; but it would be difficult to detect 
a positive fault or blemish. In this respect he is 
unapproached by any of his contemporaries : he 
must yield to many of them pre-eminence in ner- 
vous delineation of character, incident, and pas- 
sion,—in bold invention, in striking or gorgeous 
imaginations, and in energy commanding and 
long sustained. In his few unrivalled lyrics, the 
fire of inspiration flashes out with amazing 
brightness; it isa meteor light which darts aeross 





the repose of a serene sky. In his longer poems, 
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the instances of his elevation above the level of 

ful and imaginative sweetness are brief and 
unfrequent ; but if he rarely soars, he never trails 
his wings in the dust. The few productions of 
Campbell’s muse are indeed the most perfect of 
heir kind that an era fertile in poetical excel- 





lence has witnessed. As a lyric poet, we claim 
for him a still higher praise. The odes which 
bear his name have already taken their place 
amidst the small number of those imperishable 
works which enhance and perpetuate the glory 


of our national literature. V. 





BRITISH EMIGRANT COLONIES: 
No. l1.—NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Tux state of our three great emigrant colonies, 
Upper Canada, Van Diemen’s Land, and New 
South Wales, is a topic which never fails in inte- 
rest. While the uneasy class is not diminishing 
at home, and while the number of the suffering 
poor is augmenting, at least as rapidly as th. cot- 
ton manufacture, anxious thoughts must con- 
tinue to be directed to those great outlets of 
our superfluous population. Each of these co- 
Jonies obtains periodically a temporary vogue. 
Canada, for the last three or four years, has 
attracted the most numerous bands of emigrants 
of the middle class. The three years of drought 
and blight unduly sunk the reputation of New 
Sonth Wales ; and the distance from home, and 
increased expense of emigration, have always 
been serious drawbacks. ‘The character of the 
convict population appals respectable individ. 
uals; though this very circumstance, from 
supplying the great want felt in Canada, 
cheap labour, is the principal recommenda- 
tion of the Australian colonies to new settlers 
of small capital. To this we may add the un- 
rivalled climate of Van Diemen’s Land, and the 
scarcely inferior climate of New South Wales, 
which, balanced against the long and severe win- 
ters of Canada, throws an immense weight into 
their scale, 

For the information which we are enabled to 
give in this article, we are chiefly indebted to 
Dr. Lang, a gentleman who has lived for about 
ten years in the colony, during which period he has 
laboured incessantly to promote its best interests, 
and to lay the sure foundations of its future pros- 
perity, in sound knowledge, pure morals, and 
true religion. He is a man of a liberal and 
benevolent mind, greatly superior to the pre- 
judices of caste and to colonial partisanship ; or if 
he is sometimes chargeable with a slight bias, it 
is to the right side. 

The Reverend Dr. Lang is a Scotsman, and a 
native of Ayrshire. He is senior minister of the 
Presbyterian Church at Sydney, and enjoys the 
well-sounding title of Principal of the lately 
formed Australian College, which institution he 
was mainly instrumental in organizing. Dr. 
Lang has undertaken three voyages to Great 
Britain, on affairs connected with the moral and 
religious interests of the colony. He is well 
‘equainted with the history, and the religious, 
Social, and political condition of New South 
Vales ; and zealous in all things for its pros- 


perity: and from his length of residence, and | 
excellent opportunities of near and close inspec. | 
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tion, no one could, upon the whole, have col- 
lected so much valuable information respecting 
this interesting colony. 

Party spirit is of ranker and more rapid growth 
in new colonies than in riper localities. The 
reverend doctor is above prejudice, and too 
merry and facetious to be either bitter or iras- 
cible ; but his views are sometimes taken from 
a point too close to the object sketched, to be 
always just and commanding ; though this proxi- 
mity has its corresponding advantages. 

At home, Dr. Lang, whose mind has risen 
to higher objects, might have been the wag of 
the Presbytery ; a capital hand at a joke, and at 
telling those humorous stories which clergymen 
relate with so much glee after their social din- 
ners, though the uninitiated sometimes fail to 
feel their point, or taste their salt. His eccen- 
tric humour breaks out in many ways, but par- 
ticularly in sly hits at the Episcopalians, and the 
rare succession™-of Governors, with which the 
colony has been blest. In sketching the full 
lengths of the successive potentates who have 
borne sway in New South Wales, he emulates 
and sometimes equals the immortal Knicker- 
bocker. Some of his originals possess features 
of character equally marked, and as much di- 
versified as the Dutch Governors of New York. 
No two of them are in the least alike. There ie 
no thoroughly bad specimen; though the colonists 
have murmured against every man sent to reign 
over them, the last being w:th them always the 
worst. There is but one of the number, the 
first of the race, Governor Phillip, that realizes 
all which one desires in the man appointed to the 
care of a new aml distant colony. But the his- 
tory of the colony will evolve that of its different 
rulers. 





New Holland, which by a pardonable Hibernit. 
cism, is sometimes called the fifth quarter of the 
globe, is said to have been discovered in 1609, 
by Don Pedro de Quiros, a noble Spaniard ; and 
it certainly was discovered a few years later by 
the Dutch navigator Dirk Hartog. The coasts 
of New Holland were in 1699 visited by Dampier ; 
and with the subsequent voyages and discoveries 
of Cook, in 1770—1777 most of our readers must 
be acquainted, All this we mean to pass with 
slight notice, together with the discoveries of 
Captain Flinders, Captain King, and the French 
navigators, and come at once tothe first settlement 
of the penal colony of New South Wales, on the 
east coast of New Holland. yl 
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The first colonists were convicts, and it was a 
considerable time before any free emigrant re- 
paired to the new settlement. The original in- 
tention of the Government appears to have been, 
to make the settlement more like what the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin thinks a penal colony should be 
than what it has become. The first movement 
was in 1787, when a fleet of eleven sail left 
Portsmouth, and arrived safely in January 1788, 
at Botany Bay, after a voyage of above eight 
months. The fleet carried out six hundred male, 
and two hundred and fifty female convicts, with 
a guard of marines, and their wives and children. 
The Governor, Captain Phillip, of the navy, was 
admirably adapted, by temper, knowledge, and 
firmness, blended with kindness, and magna- 
nimity of character, for his delicate and difficult 
office. 

Botany Bay was found ill-suited for a place of 
settlement, and the colony was ultimately planted 
at the head of Sidney Cove. It suffered many 
of the hardships to which all new settlements are 
liable; but some progress was early made in 
cultivating land, and enabling the convicts to 
subsist themselves. A smaller colony was estab- 
lished in Norfolk Island. 


Thus early and throughout the whole period of his 
government, Captain Phillip, who had taken lessons in 
the wise and humane school of La Perouse and Cook, 
endeavoured, with a zeal and _ perseverance which 
evinced the correctness of his judgment and the benevo- 
lence of his disposition, to conciliate the aborigines of the 
territory. It was scarcely possible for him entirely to 
prevent the injuries they were likely to receive on the 
part of the wretchedly depraved population which had 
been landed on their shores; but he uniformly punished 
such aggressions, when they could be brought home to 
any particular individual, although it not unfrequently 
happened that either the aggressor himself or some other 
White man speedily fell a victim to savage revenge. In 
humanely endeavouring, on one occasion, to conciliate a 
large party of the aborigines who had assembled near the 
mouth of the harbour, by advancing among them alone 
and unarmed, the Governor was himself speared by a 
black native, of a tribe residing at some distance from the 
settlement, who had probably never seen a white man be- 
fore. But the wound not proving fatal, and the Governor 
having ascertained that the spear was thrown by the na- 
tive, under a misapprehension of the Governor's intentions 
and in self-defence, all measures of retaliation were strictly 
prohibited. 

But all the efforts of the Governor,.as well as of other 
humane individuals iu the colony, to effect the permanent 
civilization of any of that miserable people, proved ut- 
terly abortive. There Was no difficulty in inducing in- 
dividuals of their number, particularly the young, to re- 
side for a time in European families, and to acquire the 
habits and learn the arts of civilization ; but sooner or 
later they uniformly rejoined the other children of the 
forest, and resumed the habits of savage life. Bennelong, 
an intelligent native of some consequence in his tribe, had 
been domesticated in the Governor's family, and could 
acquit himself at table with the utmost proprety. On re- 
turning to England, Captain Phillip carried him along with 
him, and introduced him as an interesting specimen of 
the aborigines of the colony, in many of the highest cir- 
cles in the mother country. On returning, however, to 
his native land, Bennelong speedily divested himself of 
his European attire, and rejoined his tribe as a naked 
savage, apparently unimproved in the least degree by his 
converse with civilized man. 


When the Englith settlers arrived, there were 
a number of natives in the neighbourhood of 





Port Jackson. Many of them were swept away 
by an epidemic. 

Numerous dead bodies were from time to time foung 
by the colonists in all directions in the vicinity of the 
harbour, in the very attitude in which the wretched indi. 
viduals had died, when abandoned by their tribe from 
fear of.the pestilence. Besides, the natives could not be 
supposed so utterly devoid of understanding as not to 


perceive that the occupation of their country by white 


men was likely to diminish their means of subsisteace. 
“ White fellow come,” said an intelligent black native of 
a tribe residing beyond the Blue Mountains a few years 
ago,—* White fellow come, kangaroo all gone!” This 
impression, heightened to madness, as it must often haye 
been, by the positive aggressions of the convicts, led not 
unfrequently, in the earlier years of the colony, to the 
desultory and abortive, but murderous, efforts of savage 
warfare. Commandoes,* as they are called by the Dutch 
colonists of South Africa, (for | am happy to think that 
the English language does not afford a word expressive 
of the idea,) were of course fitted out against the wretched 
aborigines ; and many of their number, I believe often 
with but little necessity, fell before the bullets of the 
military. There is black blood, at this moment, on the 
hands of individuals of good repute in the colony of New 
South Wales, of which all the waters of New Holland 
would be insufficient to wash out the deep and indelible 
stains! 

The heart-searing profligacy attending the 
intercourse of the sexes, observable in nearly all 
the British colonies, was restrained as much as 
possible by Governor Phillip ; who encouraged 
marriage among the convicts, and who early 
saw the moral and political importance of free 
emigrants to the permanent prosperity of the 
new colony. The Government favoured this 
plan, Several families were enabled to go out at 
the public expense so early as 1796; and in 1802 
the first free emigrant settlement, Portland- 
Head was formed on the banks of the Hawkes- 
bury River. This was one step in advance, as 
the example of the virtuous and orderly soon 
produced an effect upon the convict population. 
A more important step was the settlement on 
land of the convicts whose period of sentence had 
elapsed. To the first of these emancipated 
convicts, Governor Phillip gave grants of land, 
of from ten to thirty acres, on the Parramatta 
River,—and between that and Sidney Town. 
About 1791,it became the rule that, to each eman- 
cipated convict who chose to settle in the colony, 
on the expiration of his sentence, Governor Phil- 
lip allotted thirty acres of land; but fifty acres 
if he were married, and ten acres additional for 
every child in his family. The settler of this 
class was also allowed clothing and rations for 
himself and family from the King’s stores, for 
twelve or eighteen months, together with the 
necessary implements of husbandry and seed to 
his ground the first year. Two female pigs were 
added by way of further indulgence, from the 
Governor's private stock, 

The distance of the colony, and the impossi- 
bility, (for it almost amounts to that.) of the 
convict finding the means to return home, when 
his sentence has expired, has been complained 
of as one of the greatest hardships of the sy* 
tem of transportation. Dr. Lang has no pity for 
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who were enabled to remain on terms so 
favourable, The emancipated convict was placed 
in a situation where he had every inducement to 
retrieve his character, and where he was kept 
free of the contamination of the corrupt society 


into which he was almost certain to fall on his_ 


return to Britain. 

The first free emigrant who obtained pos- 
session of territorial property, deserves honour- 
able mention. The man was a German; his 
wife a native of the Isle of Skye, transported 
for fire-raising. She is now, in her old age, in 
the Benevolent Asylum of Sydney. 

From mismanagement at the Colonial Office, 
and accidents at sea, the colony at Sydney, and 
that planted at Norfolk Island, suffered severe 
privation for some time. Every individual was 
placed on half allowance, and at Norfolk Island 
martial law was proclaimed by Captain Hunter, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the colony, During 
their severest distress a circumstance occurred 
which reminds us of frequent passages in the old 
voyagers, the first navigators of Spain and Eng- 
land, tossed about in the Straits of Magellan, 
suffering privations from climate, weather, and 
want of food, which frequently exceed belief. 
The birds, which our old mariners so often eall 
quails, and which afforded a resource in the very 
extremity of suffering to the crews of Magellan, 
Drake, and Cavendish, were probably the same 
bird described by Captain Hunter. 


“In the month of April,” Captain Hunter observes, in 
his narrative of the proceedings at Norfolk Island, * we 
found that Mount Pitt, which is the highest ground on 
the island, was, during the night, crowded with birds. 
This hill is as full of holes as any rabbit-warren ; in these 
holes, at this season, these birds burrow and make their 
nests; and as they are an aquatic bird, they are, during 
the day-time, frequently at sea in search of food. As 
soon as it is dark they hover in vast flocks over the 
ground where their nests are. Our people, (I mean sea- 
men, marines, and convicts,) who are sent out in parties 
to provide birds for the general benefit, arrive upon the 
ground soon after dusk, where they light small fires, 
which attract the attention of the birds, and they drop 
down out of the air as fast as the people can take them 
up and kill them. When they are upon the ground the 
leagth of their wings prevents their being able to rise, and 
until they can ascend an eminence, they are unable to re- 
cover the use of their wings: for this purpose nature has 
provided them with a strong, sharp, and hooked bill, and 
in their heel a sharp spur, with the assistance of which, 
and the strength of their bill, the v have been seen to 
climb the stalk of a tree sufficiently high to throw them- 
selves upon the wing. ‘This bird, when deprived of its 
leathers, is about the size of a pigeon; but when clothed 
is considerably larger, for their feathers are exceedingly 
thick ; they are web-footed, and of a rusty black colour ; 
they make their holes upon the hills, for breeding their 
young in; they lay but one egg, and that is full as large 
asa duck’segg. ‘They were, at the end of May, as plen- 
Utul as if none had been caught, although for twomonths 
before there had not been less taken than from two to 
three thousand birds every night. Most of the females 
taken in May were with egg, which nearly fills the whole 
favity of the body, and is so heavy, that I think it must 
fatigue the bird much in flying. This Bird of Provi- 
“ence, which I may with great propricty call it, appeared 
‘ome to resemble that sea-bird in England called the 
Puffin ; they had a strong fishy taste, but our keen appe- 
tites relished them very well ; the ezgs were excellent.” 

At Sydney there were no peterels, and the 


sufferings of the colonists were, consequently, 
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much greater. We must here say one word, 
which the reader, if he chooses, may construe in 
behalf of Archbishop Whately. The Aa/f allow. 
ance upon which the convicts were put, fully 
equals, we suspect, the whole allowance which 
many thousand industrious individuals among our 
manufacturing population are able to obtain by 
their unceasing toils at any time. Three pounds 
of flour per week, one pound and a half of beef, 
and one pound of rice. This is, at least, not be- 
low the average returns we have all seen from 
such places as Preston and Huddersfield, in pe- 
riods of depression. It is, indeed, far above it. 
But the regular convict allowance at present is 
certainly a thing to be greatly longed after, by 
thousands of our half-starved weavers. The ra- 
tions are on this liberal scale: Seven pounds of 
beef per week to each individual, ten pounds 
and a half of flour, with an allowance of tea, 
sugar, and tobacco; two suits of clothes, with 
shoes, &c. 

In the early periods of the colony, the voyage 
out was very tedious, compared to what it has 
become ; and the rate of mortality, on the pas- 
sage, among the convicts, high, and sometimes 
excessive. The middle passage of the African 
slave was not much worse than that of the Bri- 
tish convicts, carried out by contract, at so much 
per head. 

In 1792, New South Wales lost its first and 
best Governor, Captain Phillip. He was succeeded 
by Captain Patterson, as Lieutenant-Governor, 
during whose Jax reign, though the colony in- 
creased, it did not improve. The officers of the 
New South Wales Corps, the colonial troops, 
were, to a man, buyers and sellers, smugglers 
and jobbers; their only object being to make 
money. These gentlemen became too strong for 
the succeeding Governor, Hunter. Another bad 
feature of all colonial governments was developed 
at Sydney, about this time, the sure attendant on 
despotic and arbitrary rule. False anonymous 
accusations were frequently sent home. One of 
these transactions led to the following scene. 
The Duke of Portland, who was then at the head 
of the colonial department, had sent back to 
Governor Hunter, a letter containing many 
false charges, but without one word of comment 
upon it. Captain Hunter handed it one day 
after dinner to a Scotch medical officer, who 
happened to be dining with him at the Government 
House. “ You will surely take notice of this, 
Governor,” said the officer. ‘* No,” replied 
Captain Hunter; “ the writer of this letter has 
a family, and if I should take any notice of it, I 
should only ruin his family. 1 will rather let 
him alone.” 

Governor Hunter was a native of Scotland. He 
is described by Dr. Lang as a man of sound judg- 
ment, unexceptionable principles, and warm be- 
nevolence; counteracted in all his efforts for the 
improvement of the colony, by a worse descrip- 
tion of persons than the convicts themselves,— 
the New South Wales Corps. He came home in 
1800, to represent the state of the colony at 


head-quarters; and as he never returned, it is 
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probable that he abandoned his office in disgust. 
The most memorable circumstance of the Hunter 
dynasty, was the arrival from Scotland of the 
martyrs of political persecution. They reached 
the: colony shortly before himself. Gerald and 
Skirving soon died. The history of Muir is al- 
ready well known; and we are glad to find Dr. 
Lang confirming the previous testimony borne 
to the kindness and delicacy with which these 
unfortunate gentlemen were treated by the Go- 
vernor, Muir had bought a cottage near Sydney. 
‘«« Everything,” says Dr. Lang, “that enlightened 
delicacy could suggest, had been done by Go- 
vernor Hunter to render his situation, and that 
of his unfortunate friends, as little painful as 
possible ; and they were only known and regretted 
in the colony as men who had themselves expe- 
rienced all the bitterness of misfortune, but who 
were still willing to exert themselves to the ut- 
most in relieving the miseries of others.” 

To the memory of these noble reformers,—~ 
this band of patriot martyrs, Great Britain still 
owes a debt of gratitude, a solemn expression of 
national sympathy, which should no longer be 
delayed. 

At the period of Governor Hunter’s embarkation for 
England, the population of the colony amounted to eight 
thousand souls. Of these, about two thousand five hun- 
dred were settled in Sydney, and the remainder chiefly 
at Parramatta, ‘Toongabbee, Prospect. and Castlehill, ag- 
ricultural settlements to the westward. 

Agriculture had made considerable progress, and the pros- 
pects of the colony consequently improved. The houses 
of respectable individuals were furnished with most of 
the comforts, and with not a few of the luxuries of life, 
through the intercourse that had then been recently opened 
up with India; and the years of toil and famine were 
consequently forgotten. To each of the government or 
military officers who had agricultural establishments in 
the colony, Governor Hunter allotted ten convicts as 
farm servants, and three as house-servants. To each of 
the free emigrant settlers he allotted five convicts; to 
superintendents, constables, and storekeepers, four each ; 
to marine settlers, two ; to emancipated convict settlers, 
one; and to sergeants of the New South Wales corps, 
one each. The attempts to introduce cattle into the co- 
lony had generally been unsuccessful, most of them hav- 
ing died on the passage; horses, sheep, goats, pigs, and 
poultry, however, had been introduced in greater numbers. 
The price of a cow, about a year after Governor Hunter 
arrived in the colony, was L.80; a horse cost L.90, and 
a sheep of the Cape breed L.7, 10s. ; a breeding-sow sold 
for L.5 3; geese and turkeys for a guinea; and ducks for 
10s. a couple. Mutton was 2s. a pound; goat’s flesh, 
ls. 6d.; and butter 3s. Wheat sold for 12s. a bushel, 
and barley for 10s. Green tea was 16s. a pound, raw 
sugar, ls. 6d., and soap 2s. [What a contrast with the 
present prices !] 

The reign of Governor King, who succeeded 
Hunter, was a tumultuary period. According to 
Dr. Lang, this gentleman was much fitter for a 
subaltern than a commander. He was irascible, 
violent, and tyrannical ; and if he could not at 
once accomplish his purposes of amelioration, 
“and make farmers of pickpockets” in a single 
season, he abandoned the attempt in anger. The 
colony was in a very hopeful way at this time. 
The population was divided into two classes— 
those who sold rum, and those who drank it. 
The gentlemen of the Corps would yield none of 


their privileges as traffickers ; and when the Go- 





vernor wrote home to complain of them, they 
picked his despatch-box of its contents, 

It is characteristic of national peculiarities, to 

find the convicts, led by some poor Irishmen 
transported for being concerned in the rebellion 
of 1798, striking for liberty, and marching oyt 
with pikes, to a regular encounter with the 
military, at a place afterwards called Vinegar 
Hill; while, at the same time, a dozen families of 
free emigrants from the Scottish Border, who had 
received grants of a hundred acres each, settled 
peacefully upon the Hawkesbury River, where 
their settlement has been, beyond all compari- 
son, the most orderly and successful of the kind 
in the colony; sume of the settlers being now 
wealthy, and the greater number comfortable and 
independent. To this Presbyterian settlement 
Dr. Lang has a very warm side. There is one 
circumstance connected with it which possesses 
peculiar interest at this controversial season. It 
was the first settlement, we are informed by Dr, 
Lang, 
In the interior of the colony, to make any voluntary 
and self-originated effort to provide for itself the regular 
dispensation of the ordinances of religion. So early as 
the year 1809, the settlers in that district had erected a 
church—the first that was ever erected in the Australian 
territory by voluntary subscription—at a cost of upwards 
of L.400, in the hope of obtaining a minister of their 
own communion from the mother country ; and from the 
very commencement of their settlement, they assembled 
regularly every Sabbath for the public worship of God ; 
one of their number, Mr. James Mein, a venerable old 
man, who died in the colony a few years ago, reading a 
sermén, and presiding in the exercises of praise and ex. 
tempore prayer, agreeably to the practice of the Presby- 
terian Church. In a Report of a Committee of the House 
of Commons on the state of the colony, which was print- 
ed by order of the House in the year 1812, the circum. 
stance is mentioned to the honour of that individual and 
of the settlement to which he belonged ; Governor Bligh 
having stated in his evidence before the Committee, that 
‘it was the only case of the kind he had ever heard of 
during his government of the colony.” I had the singu- 
lar gratification to dispense the sacrament of the Holy 
Communion to this little community in the year 1824, 
according to the hallowed customs of the Scottish Church. 
It was the first time it had ever been dispensed in New 
South Wales, in such sort as it is written in the standards 
of the Presbyterian communion. There were twenty 
communicants; and the very peculiar circumstantes in 
which the ordinance was solemnized in the little church 
—situated ona rising ground on the edge of the forest, 
and overlooking a beautiful and romantic reach of the 
noble rivef—rendered the whole scene the most interest- 
ing and the most affecting I have ever witnessed. There 
is now a Presbyterian minister of the Church of Scotland 
—the Rev. John Cleland, A.M.—settled in the district. 

But this is not a solitary instance of the vo- 
luntary principle animating the Scottish settlers. 

Governor King was succeeded in due time, by 
Governor Bligh, originally the commander of the 
Bounty. It appears to have been his fortune to 
excite men to mutiny wherever he went. He 
was driven from the colonial throne by a regu- 
larly organized rebellion, and Governor, Mac- 
quarie reigned in his stead. The colony had 
now advanced to that point after which improve- 
ment proceeds of itself, with a vastly augmented 
force ; and General Macquarie received; much 
of the credit, which, so far as he was personally 
concerned, was derived from time and chance. 
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His expenditure was profuse; for we were yet 
far off from these tight-handed economical times. 
There was plenty of employment ; for Governor 
Macquarie built fine public edifices as rapidly 


iat’ Sydney as the Government did Martello- 
‘towers and barracks at home ; there was plenty 


of money, plenty of jobbing, and plenty of rum. 
Everybody was contented ; and the blessed days 
of Governor Macquarie are atill regarded in the 
colony, by a certain class, like the reign of Good 
Queen Bess. His government, in its expenditure, 
appears to have been thoroughly profligate ; 
though this arose, we are informed, more from 
errors of the head than of the heart. 

The ruling passion of the Governor was 
to spread and immortalize the ancient clan 
name of Macquarie. Everything was called 
Macquarie: a worthy colonist had at one time 
no. fewer than two farms and a son all called 
Macquarie. The Governor's weakness was 
turned to account by some of the knowing co- 
lonists, who, if he gave them a small grant of 
land, christened it by his sonorous name, which 
was certain to be followed by such an extension 
of territory as might make the estate not un- 
worthy, in the eyes of posterity, of the distin- 
guished appellation it bore. One of the colonial 
wits, “the late Dr. Townson, LL.D., a gentle- 
man of very superior literary and scientific ac- 
quirements, who had published a volume of T'ra- 
vels in Hungary, and had afterwards settled in 
New South Wales, was, on some occasion, enter- 
taining a party of visiters at his residence, a few 
miles beyond the settlement of Liverpool, by 
showing them his extensive and well-stocked 
garden and orchard. One of the party, observ- 
ing an insect on one of the trees in the grounds, 
asked the Doctor, who was an eminent natura- 
list, what its name was. ‘The Doctor replied, 
with the utmost gravity, ‘It is a species of bug, 
that abounds in the live timber of the colony. 
It has not yet got a name ; but I propose that 
it should be called Cimex Macquarieanus, or the 
Macquarie Bug.’”’ 

We have now seen four reigns :—Phillip, the 
Good—the Alfred of New South Wales; King, 
the Domineering ; Bligh, the Unlucky ; Hunter, 
the Respectable ; and Macquarie, the Vain. 

One might suppose, that Dr. Lang’s work was 
intended for a covert satire on monarchical in- 
stitutions, so uniformly are all his viceroys men 
“of the very best intentions,” and of the very 
worst fortune in carrying their good purposes 
into effect. Sir Thomas Brisbane was the Pro- 
mising, or Courtier Governor. He was as liberal 
of offers and promises, as easy to be entreated, 
as a candidate for Parliament, under the old re- 
gime ; because he was good-natured and consti- 
tutionally indolent, and it cost him less at the 
moment to promise than to refuse. He made 
some temporary admirer®, and many bitter per- 
manent enemies by this weakness. 

His inaptitude for business made Sir Thomas 
Brisbane trust to the worthless and incapable 
Creatures about him, who took advantage of his 
indolent and easy nature to commit all sorts of 
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injustice in hisname. One feature of the colo. 
nial Government, at this time, was espionage re. . 
duced to a system. The Governor did not par- 
ticipate directly in the baseness of this system ; 
but if he permitted it in his subalterns, we can. 
not see how he is to escape responsibility and 
censure, ‘inate 

The colony obtained an important accession of 
free emigrants during the administration of Bris. 
bane ; and some of a higher class began, for the 
first time, to arrive, who paid their own passage 
out, and subsisted themselves. Some of them 
had been gentlemen-farmers, others were the sons 
of respectable landholders in the mother country ; 
some of them had been unfortunate in mercantile 
speculations, and others had just saved the re- 
mains of a property which they found daily di- 
minishing at home, to form the nucleus of a bet- 
ter fortune abroad ; some were actuated by the 
spirit of adventure, while others had been im. 
pelled to emigrate by the pressure of the times. 

These emigrants, according as each preferred 
a particular locality, settled, for the most part, 
either in the pastoral country adjoining the Cow- 
pastures, or on the open plains of Bathurst, be- 
yond the Blue Mountains, along the thickly. 
wooded alluvial banks 8f the Hunter and its two 
tributary rivers, or in what was then called the 
New Country, or the district of Argyle. The 
general extent of their grants was from five hun- 
dred to two thousand acres. Rations from the 
King’s storeswere at first allowed to each settler, 
and to a certain.number of convict servants pro- 
portioned to'the extent of his grant, for the term 
of six months after he had taken possession of 
his land ; and he was also allowed a certain num. 
ber of cows from the Government herds, as a 
loan, to be repaid in kind in seven years: but, in 
consequence of the number of emigrants rapidly 
increasing, these indulgences were afterwards 
discontinued. 

Immense advantages accrued to the colony 
from the influx of this class of emigrants, from 
the abundant market which they afforded for 
convict labour, which had beeome a drug, much 
to the detriment of the convicts themselves, who 
were thus shut out from the best schools of re. 
form. The high tide of free emigration flowed 
so long that labourers at last became scaree, and 
the penal settlements and government farms, 
where they had been employed, were, one after 
another, broken up, and the convicts distributed 
among the free settlers, 

The colonial government had hitherto kept up 
an impolitic line of distinction between its sub. 
jects. The Emancipists, as the felons who have 
suffered out their terms of punishment are named, 
formed a separate, and degraded caste ; which, as 
it acquired wealth, numbers, and consequence, 
felt, and acted in a body, and proved very trouble. 
some to the authorities, and to their fellow-colo- 
nists, the Exclusionists. It was la the foun. 
dation of a future Ireland—of those within and 
without the pale of Protestant ascendency, and 
Catholic subjects. As we have seen in Ireland, 
Brisbane, having at first favoured the Exclu- 
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sionists, all at once countenanced the Emanci- 
pists, and displeased both parties. 

The Governor, Sir Thomas Brisbane, was, 
about this time, urged to follow the example of 
his betters at home, and tamper with the cur- 
rency. 

He suddenly changed the circulating medium from ster- 
ling to a colonial currency, on the plea of effecting a great 
saving to the British Government, by establishing a high 
premium on Treasury bills; and the immediate effect of 
the measure was to raise the pound sterling twenty-five 
per cent. above the pound currency. Besides, as Mr. 
Commissioner Bigge, who had been appointed to examine 
into the state of the colony during the government of 
Major-General Macquarie, had recommended to his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to adopt the system of tenders instead 
of the one in use in the colony, for the supply of the 
King’s stores, but had also recommended the propriety of 
receiving into the stores as much superfluous grain as 
possible, that there might always be a supply in the event 
of drought or inundation,—the rulers of the colony at the 
period in question adopted the one part of his advice, but 
neglected the other—apprising the public that in future 
all the supplies required for the Government should be 
furnished by tender, but that no grain, &c. should be re- 
ceived at any one time beyond the quantity required for 
the next ensuing quarter. 

The consequences are curious and instructive : 

The harvest of that year was scanty, but withal suffi- 
cient for the colony if it had been duly husbanded. But 
in consequence of the operation of the tender system, the 
limited quantity of grain which it was known would be 
received by Government, and the eagerness of the small 
settlers to get their harvest disposed of to answer the 
pressing demands of their creditors, and to procure addi- 
tional supplies, wheat, which had generally been sold be- 
fore at from 7s. Gd. to 10s. sterling, was offered to Go- 
vernment at 3s. 9d. currency a bushel. This remarkable 
circumstance naturally deluded the colonists into the be- 
lief that the country was overflowing with grain, and a 
great quantity was consequently wasted, as is usually the 
case in such circumstances ; and much was even given to 
the pigs by those of the settlers who were not compelled 
to sell, and who had more grain than they required for 
their own consumption. The result was that, as the sea- 
son advanced, the mistake was discovered when it was too 
late to rectify it, and when the colony began to be threat- 
ened with the miseries of famine. In short, wheat rose 
to L.1, 4s. a bushel in the course of the season; and as 
nobody had any to tender to the Government, the latter 
were obliged to adopt whatever ways and means they 
could devise to procure it. 


The evils of this attempt at legislation did not 
end here. 


The debts of the small settlers had all been contracted 
in sterling, and the price they received for their wheat, 
which was sold at the low rate I have already mentioned, 
wasin currency. ‘They were therefore totally unable to 
meet the demands of their rapacious and unfeeling credi- 
tors; and their farms were consequently seized and sold, 
frequently at one-fourth of their value. A magistrate of 
the territory pointed out to Dr. Lang a small, but very 
valuable farm in the vicinity of his own estate, in the 
year 1826, which at the time alluded to had belonged to 
an emancipated convict settler, who had reared a large fa- 
mily on the land, and who bore a fair character in the 
neighbourhood as an industrious man. At the time in 
question, the settler owed a merchant in Sydney, for 
goods which had been supplied to him on credit, at 
from fifty to one hundred per cent. above the price for 
which the same description of goods could have been pur- 
chased for ready money, about L.140. It was understood 
when the debt was contracted that it should be discharged 
immediately after the harvest of 1823; but the injudi- 
cious changes which the Government had so violently and 
inconsiderately effected in the currency of the country, 
and the mode of supplying the King’s stores, rendered the 
fulfilment of that agreement on the part of the poor set- 
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tler utterly impracticable. The creditor, however, was 
urgent in his demands, and the poor man, having no al. 
ternative, transferred to him all his own right and title 
to the farm, for the discharge of a debt which a single har. 
vest would in happier circumstances have enabled him to 
cancel. At the time the farm was pointed out to Dr. L. in 
the beginning of the year 1826, it was let to its former 
proprietor for L.70 per annum ; bat the unfortunate man 
had been reduced in the meantime from the respectable 
standing of an independent landholder to the rank of a 
day-labourer or a tenant-at-will. In this very disrepu. 
table manner, large estates were acquired on the one hand 
by those who were unfeeling enough to take advantage 
of the times; and numerous families, that had been 
dually but slowly acquiring habits of industry and eco. 
nomy, became reckless and debased on the other, in pro. 
portion as they saw ruin staring them in the face. 


This was our home system in little, only with 
the injurious effects more glaringly obvious. Go- 
vernment restored the old system, after all the 
evils of the new had been nearly sustained ; and 
Sir Thomas Brisbane, unpopular before, sunk stil] 
farther in estimation. He was recalled, and 
General Darling the Despotic, or Martinet Go. 
vernor, reigned in his stead. 

Among the numerous Macquarie edifices, there 
was not one devoted to education; and the 
principal legacy Governor Brisbane left the co. 
lony was the Turf-Club, established under his 
auspices, shortly before leaving the colony, osten- 
sibly for the improvement of the breed of horses, 
but in reality for the periodical exhibition of 
horse-races, and the annual Brisbane Cup. 

Dr. Lang entertains our own opinion of the 
morality and public utility of the Turf. 


There are, he says, sentimentalists in New South Wales, 
as there are in the mother country, whose tender hearts, for- 
sooth, overflow with compassion for the poor horses on such 
occasions, and whom I would just expect to find grinding 
the faces of the poor of their own species whenever a fitting 
opportunity offered, or acting the tyrant in their own 
families. I confess I have no such mawkish feeling. If 
the race-horse is made for running, as he evidently is, 
why, let him run by all means. But there are real, and 
not imaginary evils of a different kind, and of prodigious 
magnitude, necessarily connected with all such associa- 
tions, in a colony so peculiarly constituted as that of New 
South Wales—evils which the Governor of that colony 
should have foreseen on such an occasion as the forma- 
tion of a Turf-Club, and against the occurrence of which 
he ought carefully to have provided by very different 
means from those which Sir Thomas Brisbane adopted. 
For the races of New South Wales are not merely the 
signal for “ the periodical assemblage of all the wealth 
and beauty of the colony,” (to use the appropriate phrase, ) 
but the signal for the periodical assemblage, and con- 
centration of all its vice and villany, and for the conse- 
quent recurrence of scenes of gambling, and drunkenness, 
and dissipation, which it is unnecessary to describe. A 
judicious Governor of that colony would therefore, I con- 
ceive, have hesitated ere he patronized and encouraged an 
association, the certain tendency of which was to dete- 
riorate, and to debase the breed of men, notwithstanding 
its holding forth the chance of improving the breed of 
horses, 

The colonial publicans are, for obvious reasons, ex- 
tremely active in getting up races, wherever they fix them- 
selves. 

Let the reader turn over a file of colonial newspapers 
for the present or the past year, and he will accordingly 
find them stuffed, almost to nausea, with advertisements, 
and accounts of races, cricket-matches, boxing-matches, 
and regattas; with challenges to fight, to run, or to row, 
addressed by one obscure candidate for notoriety to 
nother ; and with lengthy descriptions of contests either 
py land or by water, between the colonial youth, and na- 
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tives of England, or, to use the phrase of the colony, be- 
tween currency and sterling. Iu short, the energy of the 
native mind of the colony seems of late to have been di- 
verted almost exclusively into this frivolous channel ; 
and the circumstance is owing entirely to the highly in- 
fuential, but pernicious example of those who ought to 
pave taught them better things. 

If General Darling was imperious and irasci- 


ble, he had many redeeming points. Dr. Lang 
‘ves him credit for more ability than he has 
generally been allowed to possess. His chief 
misfortune seems to have been that, though an 
acute man, his mind never expanded so as to 
burst the bondage of a rigid military education. 
But he performed many good detached actions, 
however faulty his system of government might 
be. The following interesting instance is re. 
lated by Dr. Lang. It also shews some of the 
many good uses of a really benevolent and active 


clergyman :— 

An Englishman who had married a Scotchwoman in 
London, by whom he had an interesting family of very 
fine children, had arrived in the colony as an indented 
free servant of the Australian Agricultural Company. 
After about two years’ service, his indenture was given 
up to him, and he was allowed, in the technical phrase of 
the colony, “to go upon his own hands.’”” During their 
period of service, and especially after they had acquired 
their entire freedom, the industry of the husband, and the 
economy of the wife, had enabled them to accumulate a 
considerable sum of money—as much indeed, if I recol- 
lect aright, as two hundred pounds. After they had re- 
sided for some time in the town of Sydney, where they 
had settled on leaving the service of the company, I had 
the honour of a visit from my virtuous countrywoman, 
to apprise me that her husband and herself thought they 
could do better for their family on a farm than by con- 
tinuing to live in Sydney, and that they were accordingly 
desirous of obtaining a grant of land. I offered to assist 
them in the attainment of their object, and with this 
view procured one of the printed forms, with which I 
went on the day following to their little cottage. There 
the whole savings of the family were displayed for my in- 
spection, in all the endless variety of coin with which the 
money-changers of Sydney become acquainted. After 
having daly ascertained the amount, I made a short 
statement of the history, circuinstances and property of 
the family, on a blank corner of the printed form, which 
J attested forthwith, and forwarded to the Governor. In 
avery few days thereafter, and without the application 
being referred to the Land Board at all, the happy fa- 
mily received a letter, informing them that the Governor 
had been pleased to allow them 320 acres of land in the 
first instance, on their taking possession of which they 
were to have 320 more, i. e. a square mile altogether. 


This was, perhaps, over-doing. The Governor 
was carried away by a good impulse. And this 
was not a solitary instance. Dr. Lang, and his 
colleague, the Rev. Mr. M‘Garvie, had abundant 
reason to speak well of the judicious humanity 
of General Darling. 

There were four remarkable epochs in the go- 
vernment of General Darling, each of which 
might almost constitute an era in the history of 
the colony. The first of these was the era of 
agricultural excitement, the second the era of 
agricultural depression, the third was the era 
of drought, and the fourth the era of libels. 

The era of agricultural excitement was a touch 
of the epidemic mania for joint-stock companies, 
which pervaded Great Britain and France, and 
reached, in its consequences, the most distant of 
their colonies, The second era was a natural 
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result of the first, the consequence of its fail- 
ure. The money-making mania never exhibit- 
ed more violent or extraordinary symptoms 
than in New South Wales. There men’s brains 
were not turned by canals, nor milk-and-cream 
companies, nor gold mines, nor house-building, 
nor bottle-making, &c. &c. &c., but by sheep and 
cattle alone. 


Barristers, and attorneys; military officers of every 
rank, and civilians of every department ; clergymen, and 
medical men; merchants, settlers, and dealers in general ; 
were, at Sydney, seen promiscuously mingled together 
every Thursday, and outbidding each other in the most 
determined manner, either in their own persons, or by 
proxies of certified agricultural character, for the pur- 
chase of every scabbed sheep, or scare-crow horse, or buf- 
falo-cow, that was offered for sale in the colony. In 
short, it was universally allowed, that the calculations of 
the projectors of the Agricultural Company could not 
possibly be inaccurate. Their statements and reasonings 
were supported by arithmetical—which every person al- 
lowed were the best of all—arguments; and it was made 
as clear as the daylight to the comprehension of stupidity 
itself, that the owner of a certain number of sheep or cat- 
tle in New South Wales must, in a certain number of 
years, infallibly make an independent fortune. It was 
consequently determined on all hands, and by all sorts 
of persons, that the Agricultural Company should not 
be the only reaper of this golden harvest. The profes- 
sional men, and the Sydney merchants, who had become 
extensive sheep and cattle owners, generally employed 
hired overseers to manage their stock in the interior ; 
but there were individuals even among these classes who 
thought the matters too momentous to |be intrusted toa 
deputy, and accordingly followed their purchase to the 
interior themselves. 

In all cases in which the purchaser had money to pay 
for his sheep and ¢attle, money was paid; but where 
money was not forthcoming, as was generally the case, 
credit was allowed if the individual was supposed to be 
a person of substance, and security was often tendered and 
accepted on the purchaser's land. One gentleman who had 
a large herd of inferior cattle, got them disposed of in 
this way to respectable free settlers, at the rate of ten gui- 
neas a-head, with security on the purchaser's land for two 
years, and ten per cent. interest besides on the whole 
amount of the purchase, till its ultimate payment. 


All the talk “ was of runts and heifers.” If 
an advice was given in a company, it was, ‘“ to 
get a good stock, for there was nothing like it.” 
The bursting of the bubble was much like the 
same event everywhere else. The three years 
of drought which followed were an unavoidable 
calamity, aggravated, however, by the rapidity 
with which the cattle and sheep had been multi- 
plied during the previous frenzy, and the conse. 
quent neglect of agriculture. One unhappy con- 
sequence of the temporary infatuation was, that 
many respectable settlers of moderate means 
were ruined, while their sub-divided properties 
fell into the hands of grasping capitalists, and 
land monopolists, Dr. Lang relates an affeeting 
instance of this kind of termination of the cattle. 
purchase mania, and it is but one ef many, In 
an excursion to the Scottish settlement on the 
Hunter River, he went out of his way a few 
miles to visit a settler with whom he had formed 
a previous acquaintance, He says, 

On my arrival at the settler’s residence, I was gratified 
to find him at home, and to experience a very cordial 
welcome. His house was well for the bush, as 


the country is generally termed in the colon 
shingled and half-covered with bark. The 
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was rude in the highest degree ; but the plain and sub- 
stantial repast, of which I was invited to partake, before 
pursuing my journey, was all the produce of the farm, 
and was accompanied with a sort of seasoning which is 
not always to be had in the colony,—I mean genuine 
Altice salt. For the settler, having received a liberal 
education in his quoted in the course of my short 
visit a well-known Greek epigram. 

In the year 1826, his stock of sheep and cattle was 
very considerable for the colony, and quite sufficient, if 
he had only been content with it, to have rendered him 
completely independent. But being seized, like so many 
around him, with the colonial mania, he had purchased 
a number of heifers at L.10 each, on credit for two years, 
ten per cent. interest being payable on the whole amount 
of his purchase till the final payment of the principal. 
At the time he made the bargain, he was given to un- 
derstand that if it were not convenient for him to pay the 
money on its becoming due, he should be allowed to re- 
tain it during his pleasure at the same rate of interest as 
before. The creditor, however, being probably tempted 
by the prospect of obtaining a higher interest for his 
money, put his bills into the hands of a lawyer, and au- 
thorized him to demand payment. It was not convenient 
for the settler to pay the bills: but, having sheep and 
cattle in great numbers, he was obliged to sacrifice them 
to meet the demand of his creditor. In fact, his cattle, 
to the number of four hundred, were actually collected in 
his stock-yard at the time I reached his farm, and him- 
self and one of his servants had been making preparations 
to drive two hundred of them over the mountains to Syd- 
ney,—a distance of about two hundred miles, by the cir- 
cuitous route they had to travel, on the following morn- 
ing. ‘ They are M.’s breed,” he observed; “ they will 
at all events fetch two pounds a-head, and that will set 
me up again.” 

Cattle continued to fall in price. Beef was 
now sold in Sydney by the quarter, at three far- 
things a-pound, and the cattle of the classical 
settler on Hunter’s River brought no more than 
twelve shillings and sixpence a-head. His farm 
was shortly after sold by the sheriff. Dr. Lang 
wonders in what manner the creditor, viewed this 
sacrifice of his debtor’s property. In the same 
manner, undoubtedly, that the gambler does the 
stakes he sweeps up from his deluded victim,— 
deluded, probably, by his own avarice. 

The evils produced by that species of gambling 
named speculation, which was introduced by the 
Australian Company, were not limited to the ruin 
of many individuals. The whole of the colonists 
receiving and expecting such extravagant prices 
for cattle and sheep, became, as we have noticed, 
inattentive to the moderate profits of agricul- 
ture. On that company, Dr. Lang, as the friend 
of the colony, looks with an evil eye. He con- 
siders that it has injured the colony in various 
ways. Neither has it yet enriched the share- 
holders. 

The three years of drought in New South 
Wales, gave a check to the increase of the 
colony by free emigration, which it has not 
recovered. Dr. Lang, abundantly sensible of all 
the advantages of New South Wales, existing or 
attaimable, admits that so remarkable a feature 
in the meteorology of a country, of the physical 
constitution of which so little is accurately known, 
might well induce suspicion in regard to the eligi- 
bility of that country, as a place for the residence 
of intending emigrants, if left wholly unexplained. 

From the previous history of the colony he 
endeavours to show, that seasons of drought do 








not occur above twice in a century. Blight, 
from the prevalence of hot north-westerly winds, 
proved even more injurious to the crops than the. 
long droughts; but experience is now teaching the. 
settler to select land for cultivation, sheltered 
from those blighting winds,—and when he clears 
the ground, to leave broad belts of trees to defend 
his fields on the quarter of danger. 

The era of libels may be very edifying to the colo. 
nists, but it possegses little to attract those at a dis. 
tance. In many of our provincial towns the same 
scene isacted by paltry squabbling parties and their 
respective newspapers ; but few beyond their own 
walls care to hear of their quarrels. The Gover. 
nor, however, had his party, and his print, and 
his petty spites ; and excessive jealousy of what. 
ever was said about him, involved him in per. 
petual squabbles, and in the perpetration of many 
harsh and unjust acts. The colonial press is but 
too generally a servile and degraded instra- 
ment ; but the press of Sydney must have gone 
beyond its contemporaries in sycophancy, coarse- 
ness, and vulgar ribaldry. We rather suspect, 
however, that in some cases Dr. Lang is not an 
entirely impartial judge. 

When General Darling’s unquiet reign ter. 
minated, he was succeeded by Major-General 
Bourke. This gentleman, we believe, had served 
a previous apprenticeship at the Cape of Good 
Hope. In reference to him, the Rev. Doctor 
illustrates his own policy by a humorous anec- 
dote :— 

I was walking with my late brother, Mr. George Lang, 
on the bank of the Parramatta river, one beautiful even- 
ing in the year 1824, when the late Bungary, chief of 
the Sydney tribe of black natives, was pulling down the 
river, in a boat which he had received as a present from 
the Governor, with his two jins or wives. My brother 


accosted Bungary on his coming up with us, and the 
good-natured chief immediately desired his jins to rest 


upon their oars. During the short conversation that — 


ensued, my brother requested Bungary to show us how 
Governor Macquarie made a bow. Buugary happeaed 
to be dressed at the time in the old uniform of a military 
officer, and accordingly standing up in the stern of his 
boat, and taking off his cocked hat with the requisite 
punctilio, he made a low formal bow with all the dignity 
and the grace of a general officer of the old school. My 
brother then requested him to show us how Governor 
Brisbane made a bow; to which Bungary very properly 
replied, in broken English, “ top, "top; bail* me do tt 
that yet: ’top nudda Gubbana come.” In short, Bun- 
gary could exhibit the peculiar manner of every Gover- 
nor he had seen in the colony ; but he held it a point of 
honour never to exhibit the reigning Governor. 

In conformity to this prudent maxim of Australian 
aboriginal policy, I might now bring my series of histo- 
rical sketches to a close, leaving to some future colonial 
historian the task of exhibiting an outline of the admi- 
nistration of His Excellency Major-General Bourke, the 
present Governor of New South Wales. 


The new Governor steers clear of party, hold- 
ing the balance steadily between the Emancipists; 
whom Sir Thomas Brisbane latterly patronized, 
and the Exclusionists, who were favoured by Ge- 
neral Darling. In deprivinghim of patronage, the 
Home Government have made his duties, easier. 
It is no longer the Governor who has the sole 
power of making grants of land. Law and re- 
© Bail is a particie of negation in the language of the 
aborigines. 
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tion are coming in place of unlimited power 
and capricious favouritism. The proceedings of 
the Legislative Council are reported by autho- 
rity; and quarterly accounts of the revenue, 
with the estimates for the year, are published. 
This might put an end to much misrepresenta- 
tion and discontent, if the Legislative Council 
were, in fact, any thing but a mere extension of 
the executive power. 

We cannot follow Dr. Lang through the va- 
rious geographical surveys and journeys of dis- 
covery, of which he gives a long detail. To us 
the present social circumstances of the colony 
are of more interest. 





NEW SOUTH WALES IN 1833. 


The amount of population at present is computed at 
between sixty-five and seventy thousand souls, of whom 
about 10,000 are in Sydney. Of the gross number, 20,000 
are actual convicts. The rest are free emigrants, natives 
of the colony, and emancipated convicts. 


The population of New South Wales is partly concen- 
trated in towns, and partly dispersed over the whole ex- 
tent of the colonial territory. The iatter portion of the 
colonial population is employed almost exclusively in the 
pursuits of agriculture and grazing ; the former, exclusive 
of the military, and the officers and clerks connected with 
the public service, chiefly in mercantile pursuits, in the 
practice of the various mechanical arts, in dealing and 
shop-keeping, &c. 

The capital of the colony, and the seat of the colonial 
government, is Sydney. Thetown of Sydney is beauti- 
fully situated on Sydney Cove, one of the numerous and 
romantic inlets of Port Jackson, about seven miles from 
the entrance of the harbour. The Heads of Port Jack- 
son, or the headlands at the mouth of the harbour, con- 
stitute one of the grandest and most interesting features 
in the natural scenery of the country. At a small dis- 
tance from the Heads, an opening is perceived in the iron- 
bound coast; and the idea you immediately and un- 
avoidably form of it, is, that the cliffs on either side have 
been violently rent asunder by some mighty convulsion 
of nature, to afford a passage for vessels into some place 
of security. 

Many of the most interesting localities on the shores 
of Port Jackson, between Sydney and the Heads, are in 
the hands of private proprietors; and the richly and end- 
lessly diversified beauties of nature, which they uniformly 
exhibit, are in some instances enhanced by the manner 
in which they appear contrasted with the tasteful habita- 
tions of men. Several neat cottages have been erected by 
the pilots of Sydney, on a sandy beach immediately be- 
hind the South Head. A little nearer the town is the 
picturesque cottage of Vaucluse, the residence of Mr. 
Wentworth the barrister, [the O’Connell of the colony ;] 
and somewhat nearer still is the splendid villa of Point 
Piper, formerly the residence of Captain Piper, naval offi- 
cer of the colony. And on the opposite side of the har- 
bour, or what is called the North Shore, a few handsome 
cottages have been erected, besides wharfs and stores be- 
longing to merchants in Sydney connected with the fish- 
eries and the New Zealand trade. 

Of the public buildings in Sydney there are few that 
deserve particular notice for their architecture. In design 
and execution, the Australian College buildings, recently 
erected by a number of free emigrant Scotch mechanics, 
on the plan generally pursued in the New Town of Edin- 
burgh, are beyond comparison the first in the colony. 
These mechanics, who emigrated in 1831, under the im- 
médiate auspices of Dr. Lang, have already been the 
means of effecting a very striking improvement in the 
architecture of the town. 


There are several churches and chapels; the Roman 
Catholic chapel is a handsome edifice. The Scots Church 
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is a plain substantial one,—not a barn, however, for it 
boasts a belfry and Gothic windows. 3 wih. 
wy iM, 


It is from the daily increasing number, howeyer,, and 


the daily improving character of the various private 


buildings, that are now erecting everywhere in the tewn 
of Sydney, that a proper idea can be formed of the. pras 
sent state and the rapid progress of the Australian, capi- 
tal. Wharfs, warehouses, shops, dwelling-housea, pab- 
lic-houses, windmills, steam-mills, &c. & ; im sherty 
buildings of every kind that may be supposed necessary, 
in a busy, bustling, comniercial seaport town, are erect. 
ing in all parts of Sydney ; many of them of brick,,.and. 
not a few of cut stone—and the demand for such .build~ 
ings is daily increasing. A piece of ground, well situated 
for business in the town of Sydney, was sold by auction 
during the year 1832, on behalf of a family of orphan 
children, for the period of eleven years; the purchaser 
paying a certain sum annually for the ground, and bind- 
ing himself to leave buildings upon it, at the expiration 
of the period for which it was sold, of a certain value. 
A range of shops of very creditable appearance was ac~ 
cordingly erected by the lessee, to the number I should 
imagine of about twenty-four, of one-half of which the 
rental was L.65 each, and that of the others considerably 
higher. They were all occupied by reputable persons, 
(chiefly free emigrants recently arrived,) in various lines 
of business, as soon as they were finished; and the fol- 
lowing list of the occupations of the tenants of the 
greater number of them, will afford the reader.a bet- 
ter idea of the progress of the colony than could be 
given him in a whole series of paragraphs :—2 bakers, 
1 cook’s-shop and chop-house, 1 pastry.cook, b butcher, 
1 surgeon and apothecary, 1 copper-plate engraver, 1 mu- 
sic-seller, ] cutler and surgical instrument maker, 1 slop- 
clothing shop, | haberdashery-shop, | leather warehouse, 
1 saddier, 2 shoemakers, | silversmith, | brazier, 1 bazaar 
for perfumery and trinkets, 1 baby-linen warehouse, 
1 coach-office, 2 publig-houses, } tailor. 


There are no fewer than four steam flour-mills in or 
near the town, besides a number of windmills on the 
heights around it. There are soap-manufactories ; ma- 
nufactories both of tallow and sperm candles ; founderies 
on a small scale for casting either brass or iron; breweries 
for the manufacture of Australian beer, either from sugar 
or from malt; distilleries for the manufacture of colonial 
gin from maize and barley ; rope manufactories; tan- 
neries; hat manufactories, &c. kc. ; while the roads of 
the colony are traversed in every direction by coaches and 
vehicles of all other descriptions built in Sydney. 


House-rent is considerably higher in Sydney than in 
most parts of the mother country. A good bouse, of the 
description of a clergyman’s manse in Scotland, would 
rent for L.100 a-year in Sydney. A few years ago it 
would have let for L.140; but the inflix of mechanical 
labour into the colonial market, during the! last twb years; ' 
has already had some influence in lowering thie serious 
item of expenditure in the domestic economy of the Aus- 
tralian capital. Married mechanics contrive to accom- 
modate themselves very comfortably at a rental of seven 
shillings and sixpence a-week—some even at five shillings. 
Indeed, house-rent is at present almost the only article of 
expenditure that can be considered high ; but then. there 
are no taxes of any kind to render this item much higher 
virtually than it is nominally, as is the case so frequently 
in the mother country, where rates of one kind or another 
often amount to nearly as much as the nominal rent. 

There is a weekly market held in Sydney every Thurs- 
day, in which all sorts of goods and produce are exposed 
for sale by settlers or the servants of settlers from all parts 
of the interior, as well as by the numerous dealers in 
Sydney. The cattle-market, for horses, sheep, 
pigs, hay and straw, is held in an open space appropriated 
for the purpose, at the southern extremity of the town ; 
the general market is held somewhat nearer the harbour ¢ 
and the large and commodious building now in progress. 
for the accommodation of the numerous frequenters of 
that busy scene will not only form an appropriate orna- 
ment to the town, but affurd a large annual revenue to the 
government. Grain and dairy produce of all kinds, eggs 
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and poultry of all descriptions, potatoes, pumpkins, melons, 
apples, pears, peaches, apricots, oranges, lemons, loquets, 
grapes, figs, cherries, strawberries, native-currants, with 
all the variety of vegetables cultivated in the mother 
country, are procurable in their respective seasons in the 
Sydney market, at reasonable prices, and of superior qua- 
lity. The town of Sydney is supplied with milk from 
dairies in the town and neighbourhood, and with fish 
chiefly from Botany Bay. The latter are brought over- 
land, a distance of seven miles, in carts, and hawked about 
the steeets in wheelbarrows—the cry of “ Fish, ho !’’ ut- 
tered in the genuine London style, being one of the stand- 
ing matin notes of the Australian capital. 

From the prices current, given by Dr. Lang, we select 
a few of the most common necessary articles, as we wish 
to give as full and complete a view as possible of the pre- 
sent state of the colony :— 

Ale, English, per hhd. L.6 to L.6, 53; do. doz. 11s. to 
13s. Colonial, per hhd. 60s. to 80s.; do. doz. 6s. to 
8s. Beer, English, per hhd. L.5 to L.5, 3s.; do. doz. 11s. 
to 13s.; colonial, per hhd. 45s. to 55s.; do. gallon 2s. 
Biscuit, per cwt. lls. 6d. to 21s. Blankets, colonial, per 
pair, 16s. to 303, Bread, 21b. loaf, 2d, to 2}d. Bullocks 
each, L.2, 15s. to L.3, 5s. Cows, L.1, 10s. to L.2, 10s. ; 
do. in milk, L.1, 10s. to L.2, 10s. Calves, 63. to 8s. 
Sheep, 6s. to 8s, Pigs, 7s. to 10s.; do. roasting, 3s. to 
4s. Cheese, English, lb. 2s. 3d.; colonial, 4d. to Gd. 
Cloth, Parramatta, per yard, ls. 8d.; do. broad do. 3s. 
4d. Coffee, ground, Ib. 2s. to 2s. 3d. Eggs, per dozen, 
Is. Flour, per 100lbs., fine, lls.; 2ds, 9s. Wheat, per 
bushel, 3s. to 3s. 8d. Barley, 3s. 6d. Oats, 3s. to 33. 3d. 
Hides, lb. 144. Leather, sole, 1b. 8d. to 9d. Meat, beef, 
qr. per Ib, 1}d. to 14d. Mutton, carcass, 1fd. to 2d. 
Pork, carcass, 3d. to 4d.; joint, 5d. to54d.; salted, 4d. 
to 54d. Veal, per quarter, lb. 3d. = Milk, per quart, 
Gd. Poultry, Geese, each, 2s. 6d. to 3s. Turkeys, 3s. 
to 4s. Fowls, per pair, ls. 9d. to 2s. 3d. Ducks, do. 
2s. Gd. to 3s. Rice, lb. 3d. to 4d. Salt, colonial, cwt. 
4s. 6d. to 5s. Sperm Candles, lb. 2s. Spirits, Rum, 
gallon, 9s. to 10s. Brandy, 12s. 6d. to 14s. Gin, 12s, 
Gd. to 14s.; colonial, 7s. 6d. Soap, lb. 4d. to 4}d. 
Sugar, loaf, lb. 8d. to 10d.; moist, 3d. to 4d. Tea, 
hyson, lb. 4s. 6d. to 5s.; young hyson, 5s. 6d. to 7s. ; 
souchong, 4s. to 4s. Gd. Tobacco, Brazil, lb. 2s. to 2s. 
8d. Wool, lb. 64 Is. to 2s. 

In Sydney there are four weekly newspapers published, 
besides the Government Gazette. There is also a maga- 
zine and occasional pamphlets, and poets already abound. 
In the neighbourhood of the town there are many beauti- 
ful and picturesque walks ; and great scope is afforded to 
botanical research by the vegetable wealth of the envir- 
ons. The taste of the colonists does not lie in this diree- 
tion, though they are, like all other colonists, strongly 
addicted to pleasure. Dr. Lang is facetious on the sub- 
ject. 

Every person who can contrive to get any thing more 
than a mere livelihood in the colony, forthwith possesses 
himself of horse and shay for pleasuring, to be trans- 
formed in due time into a curricle and pair. Till lately, 
however, the Government domain was open only to pe- 
destrians, and was, consequently, no place for the dis- 
play of equipages. Besides, a road was formed, during 
Governor Macquarie’s administration, at the expense of 
the people of Sydney, as far as the light-house on the 
South Head, and that road has ever since been the 
favourite resort of the beau monde of the capital. 
About four o'clock inthe afternoon—before dinner in 
the haut ton circles, but some time after it, among 
people of inferior station—all the coach-house doors 
in Sydney fly open simultaneously, and the company 
begin to take their places for the afternoon drive on 
the South Head road. In half an hour the streets 
are comparatively deserted, by far the greater por- 
tion of the well-dressed part of the population being al- 
ready out of town. In the meantime the long line of 
equipages, from the ponderous coach of the Member of 
Council, moving leisurelyand proudly along, or the lively 








+ 
barouche of Mr. Whalebone, the ship-owner, to the “ one. 
horse-shay,” in which the landlord of the Tinker's Arms 
drives out his blowzy dame “to take the hair arter dinner » 
doubles Hyde-Park Corner and arrives on the Corso. 
while ever and anon some young bachelor merchant or 
military officer, eager to display his superior skij] in 
horsemanship, dashes briskly forward along the cavalcade 
at full gallop. 


Sydney has its Theatre-Royal, which, however Wwe may 
order matters at home, the Doctor does not consider jn 
the light of a school of virtue in New South Wales, 


The second town in the colony is Partamatta. It js 
distant about fourteen miles from Sydney, being pleas. 
antly situated at the head of one of the navigable arms of 
Port Jackson, into which a small stream of fresh water, 
scarcely sufficient to turn a mill, discharges itself. ¢ 
contains nearly five thousand inhabitants. The other 
towns in the colony are Windsor, Liverpool, Campbell. 
town, Newcastle, and Maitland. There are other smaller 
places. Maitland, from its situation at the head of the 
navigable part of the Hunter River, is fast rising in im, 
portance, and, according to Dr. Lang, will soon be the 
second town in the colony. 


Three stage-coaches ply daily between Sydney and Par. 
ramatta ; and a Steam-Conveyance Company has lately 
been formed in Sydney, the first and immediate object of 
which isto run a steam-boat on the navigable inlet called 
the Parramatta river. ° S There are also 
two daily coaches between Sydney and Liverpool—a ris. 
ing town about twenty miles distant from the capital, 
constituting a thoroughfare for the extensive district to 
the south-westward. ‘Respectable persons travelling to 
and from the more distant settlements in the interior, 
generally travel on horseback or in vehicles of their own; 
and goods and produce are conveyed to and from Sydney 
on large drays drawn by oxen. 

Between Sydney and Maitland there are two steam- 
boats—the Sophia Jane and the William the Fourth— 
that ply weekly with goods and passengers; seventy 
miles of their course, or the distance between the Heads 
of Port Jackson and the entrance of Hunter’s River, be- 
ing along the land in the open Pacific Ocean. 

The imports of New South Wales consist chiefly of 
goods of British manufacture—rum, gin, brandy and 
wine, from the mother country ; tobacco from the United 
States and South America ; wine from the Cape of Good 
Hope ; sugar from the Mauritius; tea and other China 
goods from Canton; rice and other India produce from 
Batavia or Calcutta; and occasionally wheat and pota- 
toes from Van Diemen’s Land. The exports consist 
chiefly of wool, sperm and black-whale oil, New Zealand 
flax, seal-skins, hides, horns, trenails, and occasionally 
timber, to London; butter, cheese, beef, pork, maize, 
oranges, cedar-wood, coals, and horses, to Van Diemen’s 
Land ; and provisions of all kinds to the fisheries. 


Dr. Lang sets his own colony far before Canada and 
Van Diemen’s Land, and challenges a comparison be- 
tween it and the new settlements about the Cape of Good 
Hope. The latter colony has been in existence for two 
centuries, and has double the population ; but New South 
Wales exports to the annual value of L.384,000, while the 
whole of South Africa does not half equal that amount. 
Dr. Lang does not so patiently consider the enormous 
expense which the colony entails upon the mother coum 
try, the bounty, as it were, upon its trade, consisting of 8 
military and civil establishment, maintained at the cost of 
L..300,000 a-year, exclusive of its church establishment, 
which already costs about L.20,000 a-year. 

The whale-fishery is becoming of great importance to 
the colony. Belonging to Sydney alone there are now 
from forty-five to fifty sail of square-rigged vessels en- 
gaged in this mew trade, These vessels pursue, some the 
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whale fishing, and others the fishing of ¢he black- 
which furnishes the common train-oil. ‘This 
panch of colonial trade has risen very rapidly, and is 
likely to increase. Dr. Lang gives reasons which render 
its prosperity interesting to the friends of humanity. 

The London sperm-whalers are generally large ves- 
gis; they are seldom less than four months in reaching 
the whaling ground, and are frequently from two to 
dhree, nay, sometimes even four, years on their voyage. 

ing that period the sailors become, in many instances, 
completely brutalized ; and when they land for refresh. 
mentson the South Sea Islands, their conduct is often in- 
mous in the extreme. For, independently of the un- 
hallowed operation of their own vicious propensities, they 
sre too far from home to be influenced by any fear of the 
laws, or by any regard for public opinion. The colonial 
whalers, on the contrary, are generally of smaller size ; 
nd, arriving on the whaling ground immediately after 
leaving their port, they are filled in a much shorter time, 
and the voyage is, consequently, of a much shorter dura- 
tion; the average length of a whaling voyage from Syd- 
ney being from ten to fifteen months. The officers and 
crews of the colonial whalers have thus a much stronger 
inducement to marry and rear families of their own, as 
nota few of them have already done, than those of the 
London whalers; while, on the other hand, the commu- 
nication between the colony and the South Sea Islands is 
wo frequent and direct, that any flagrant act of miscon- 
duct in these islands would very speedily be reported in 
the colony, and in all likelihood subject the perpetrator 
to the penalties of the law. 


But New South Wales is essentially a pastoral land. 
The staple commodity of the colony is fine wool, and it is 
likely long to remain so. Without entering into the 
merits of the controversy as to who has the honour of 
having introduced the fine-wooled sheep, we may briefly 
state that the Saxon breed are now preferred to the 
Merinoes originally imported. This breed is, itself, ori- 
ginally of Merino extraction. 


Several cargoes of Saxon sheep have, at different times, 
been imported into the colony by different colonial pro- 
prietors; and sheep of that breed are now very widely 
diffused over the territory; the colonial flocks of infe- 
rior breed having, from time to time, been gradually im- 
proved by crossing with the Saxon. The wool undergoes 
the usual process of washing, on the animal’s back, in a 
running stream; before it isshorn, It is then dried, shorn 
and sorted ; after which it is packed into bales, and for- 
warded on large drays drawn by oxen to Sydney, to be 
there shipped for London. The quantity exported in 
1832 amounted to 1,515,156 lbs., the estimated value of 
which, at the rate of 114d. per lb., was L.73,559. 

There is a prospect, however, of opening up a consider. 
able direct trade in the article of wool, as well asin other 
articles of colonial produce with the United States of 
America. 

Sheep-farming thus constitutes the principal depen- 
dence of the Australian landholder. A sheep-station in 
the interior is managed in pretty much the same manner 
*acattle-station. Ifthe country consists of open plains 


' destitute of timber, as many as a thousand sheep are in- 


trusted to a single shepherd; if it is moderately wooded, 
there is a shepherd for every flock of three hundred and 
fifty. The sheep are folded every night in a pen, or fold, 
coustracted of moveable hurdles: and the shepherd, at- 
tended by his dogs, sleeps in a small moveable covered 
h, constructed on a frame somewhat like a hand-bar- 
row, outside the fold; the sheep being sometimes attacked 
during the night by the native dog of the colony. The 
mbing season is, in some instances, at the commence. 
ment of winter; in others at the commencement of sum- 
mer. The sheep-shearing uniformly takes place at the 
latter season; each fleece, of animals of improved breed, 
‘veraging, I believe, from two to two and a half pounds. 
The wool is packed in bales, wrapped in canvass, and 
forwarded for exportation to Sydney on drays drawn by 
*xen. Some of the more extensive sheep-farmers send 
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home their wool direct to their agents in London, where 
it is sold, according to its quality, at from one to three 
shillings (the freight to London being only three-half. 
pence) a pound. It is generaily, however, either bought 
or recsived for by merchants in Sydney, 
some of whem wool-sorters of their cwn to assort 
and repack it for the London market. A magistrate of 
the territory, whose wool him considerably up- 
wards of L.500 a-year, told Dr. Lang that there are gen. 
tlemen in the colony who already derive an income of 
from L.1500 to L.2000 a-year from their wool alene, in- 
dependently of the annual iricrease of their flocks; but a 
few estates yield a still higher income. The wool-growers 
all drive their curricles, or keep carriages. 

The sheep are subject to a variety of diseases, some of 
which are not unknown in New South Wales. In some 
seasons, and especially in swampy situations, the disease 
called the ro3 occasions extensive mortality; but the cu- 
taneous disease called the ecab is of much more frequent 
occurrence. When a convict-shepherd has a pique at his 
master, or even at his overseer, it is often entirely in his 
power to subject the whole of his master’s flocks to this 
obnoxious disease, by merely driving his own flock to a 
distance of a few miles from their usual pasture, when 
there is nobody present to take cognisance of the fact, 
and thereby bring them into contact with a diseased flock, 


Another article of colonial export is New Zealand flax, 
a substance of which our manufacturers have not yet 
learned all the uses and value. The colony also possesses 
a considerable and an increasing coasting trade to Van 
Diemen’s Land, New Zealand, and the Isle of France. 
The coasting trade, and the whale-fishery has encouraged 
ship-building. 

The Government of the colony consists of the Gover- 
nor, with a Council of fourteen, of whom seven are colo- 
nial functionaries, and the other seven are selected at 
pleasure by the crown, from the higher class of inhabi- 
tants. The Government, therefore, is as nearly as pos- 
sible purely despotic. We are glad to find Dr. Lang 
zealous for a representative body, and, indeed, all his 
views are liberal. Fifty members at the outset would 
content him, if they were tolerably freely chosen ; and it 
is much to his praise that he at once recognises the eligi- 
bility of the Emancipists to serve as members of the Co. 
lonial Assembly. We must cite him here. His enligh- 
tened, liberal opinions on this subject, makes us think 
twice over of all he has said against the Brisbane Cup, 
the Theatre-Royal, and the Turf-Club, the lordly Arch- 
deacon, and the Episcopal Establishment. 

Our business is with the colony as it is, not as it ought 
to have been ; and surely the egregious mistake of yester- 
day, in not organizing the colony judiciously at first, is 
not to be remedied by an injury to be inflicted to-day, in 
affixing the stigma of political degradation to those who, 
in consequence of that very mistake, have acquired a de. 
gree of consideration and weight in the community which 
they would never otherwise have attained. In short, I 
conceive that the exclusion of emancipists from a Colo. 
nial House of Assembly, in the present condition of the 
colony, would be a most ungracious, a most unjust, and 
a most impolitic act. What right have we to demand 
more than the law has done? What right have we to 
affix a brand to men who have lived reputably perhaps 
for twenty or thirty years, and reared families, and 
cumulated wealth, and acquired consideration in the 


ciety to which they belong ? great end 
establishment of the colony was the reformation 
convict population, is this end likely to be a 
telling the whole class, that however reputably they 
live in the colony, after satisfying the demands 
law, and whatever service they may render the 
nity, the circumstance of their convict origin will 
be forgotten, or, in other words, they shall never 
stored to the rights and privileges of freemen? In 
if Emancipists can sit as Bank Directors, Directors 
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Insurance Companies, and of Bible, Missionary, and Be- 
nevolent Societies, I see no reason why they should not 
be eligible as members of a Colonial House of Assembly. 


Dr. Lang believes that prejudice and jealousy would 
be sufficient to exclude the Emancipists without express 
statutes; and that very few of that branded class would 
be returied. There is indeed little to apprehend on this 
score ; and we are certain that no party in the British legis- 
lature would sanction the principle of exclusion, though 
all might not go quite so far as Dr. Lang in extending 
the elective franchise. The want of a House of Repre- 
sentatives has already been demonstrated, by the abuses 
which it would have prevented ; and shown by the good 
that such a body, sympathizing with the colonists, and 
bound themselves to the real interests of their little state, 
would have effected. It would have studied economy 
and practised retrenchment. 

Sydney, or the colony of which it is the centre, is not 
without its arch-agitator, with his band of subalterns, 
who are chiefly lawyers. Scheming, intriguing, there is 
in all new colonies, and labouring to turn the world 
upside down, not to re-construct it in better form, but 
“to make bread out of it.”’ 

Dr. Lang is not a modern economist, and he dislikes 
the great Land Company. In taking a view of the agri- 
cultural interest of the colony, he never loses sight of its 
moral interests. He says, 


It appears to me that the natural and proper order of 
things, in regard to the occupation and employment of 
land, and the distribution ef rural labour in New South 
Wales, is, that the business of agriculture, or the supply- 
ing of the colonial market with grain, potatoes, pork, 
poultry, vegetables, fruit, &c., should be in the hands of 
small farmers, or industrious families and individuals of 
the humbler classes of society, cultivating the land with 
their own hands either as tenants or small proprietors ; 
and that the more extensive proprietors should confine 
their attention to their flocks and herds, supplying the 
colony with beef and dairy produce, and raising wool for 
exportation to England. And on mentioning the subject 
to several of the most extensive and intelligent landhol- 
ders in the colony, | have uniformly found them of the 
same opinion; several gentlemen of that class having 
told me very lately, that if they could get reputable and 
industrious persons to occupy a portion of their lands as 
tenants, and to pay them a moderate rental in produce, 
they would give up cultivation entirely. Indeed it isa 
general complaint among the landlords of the colony, 
that agriculture, or the cultivation of land, does not pay ; 
or, im other words, that it is not profitable for a colonial 
landholder, who perhaps has received two thousand acres 
of land as a free grant from the Crown, to keep from 
twenty to forty convict-labourers to cultivate a part of 
that land to raise grain for the colonial market. On the 
other hand, I have had sufficient opportunity to know 
that it does pay a poor man, who has perhaps a wife and 
three or four children besides himself to maintain by his 
own industry, to occupy ten or twenty acres of that very 
land on lease at a rental of perhaps twenty shillings an 
acre, and to cultivate it with his own hands, and to carry 
his produce to market in his own bullock-cart. 

Such a state of things, I conceive, however, is rather a 
subject of congratulation than of regret; for it shows, 
that\if many thousand individuals and families of the 
labouring agricultural population of Great Britain and 
Ireland were by any means to be introduced into the co- 
lony, they could obtain a comfortable subsistence by the 
cultivation of land, held on lease at a moderate rental ; 
while it shows, on the other hand, that it would be more 
profitable for the landlords to let their cultivable land to 
such tenants than to cultivate it themselves by convict- 
labour. At the same time, as the land best fitted for 
cultivation in New South Wales is generally in its natu. 
ral state the least adapted for grazing, the bringing of a 
much larger extent of the best land in the colony into 

























































cultivation, would scarcely occasion any perceptible 9). 
teration in the circumstances of the colony as a 
country. The thick brushes or jungles on the 

the rivers would disappear, and their place would be oc. 
cupied by neat cottages inhabited by an industrious ang 
contented peasantry ; but the sheep and cattle of the co. 
lony would range over its vast plains and grassy hills as- 
before. In the meantime, however, a salutary change of 
mighty importance to the moral welfare of the 

would be gradually effected ; for, as the larger proprietors 
would require fewer convict-servants, the prison popula. 
tion of the colony would be more widely dispersed over 
the territory, and the probability of their return to the 
paths of virtue proportionably increased. 


We may judge of the advance of the colony from this 
circumstance:—That venerable Presbyterian settler, Mr, 
Muir, rode an old mare, for which he had paid L.150, 
about the time he arrived in the colony, or shortly afer 


1802. Ina few years afterwards, the price of a horse 
was reduced to L.50. The present price ranges from 
L.10 to L.30. 


Land is often cleared by convict-labourers, government. 
hired-out gangs, under the inspection of an overseer, who 
is often an emancipated convict, who may have served out 
his term of sentence in the neighbourhood. 


The cost of clearing heavily timbered alluvial land js 
about L.5 an acre ; but a single crop of maize sometimes 
covers that expense. Thinly timbered forest-land ig of 
course cleared at a much smaller expense. Maize is 
rarely planted on land of the latter description, and 
wheat is seldom sown on alluvial land till after it has 
produced one or two crops of maize. Wheat is sown in 
March, April, and May; sometimes, however, not till 
June. It is reaped in November, the first month of sum. 
mer in the southern hemisphere ; but in the high lands 
of the colony, the seasons are somewhat later. In ordi- 
nary seasons, the return of wheat per acre varies ac 
cording to the nature of the soil from fifteen to forty 
bushels. 


Dr. Lang thinks the average returns are from twenty 
to twenty-five bushels; but his average may be rather 
high. The maize of New South Wales is said to be of 
superior quality to that of the United States; but itis 
not the favourite bread-corn of the colonists, Potatoes 
are cultivated but not extensively; and the quality is not 
good, owing, perhaps, to bad husbandry, though the se 
sons may have their effect. Potatoes of good quality are 
imported from Van Diemen’s Land, and a few from New 
Zealand, which will soon furnish as many as there is de 
mand for. ‘The cultivation of the vine has been attempted 
by the same family, the Macarthurs, who claim the éis- 
tinction of having introduced the fine-wooled breed of 
sheep. The experiment is too recent to have been fairly 
tried ; but high expectations are entertained of the result, 
in a commercial view, while Dr. Lang anticipates 4 
moral regeneration from the rum-drinkers being converted 
into wine-bibbers. He remarks, that the young people 
born in the colony are much less addicted to intempet- 
ance than their British parents,—a happy effect of climate. 
Tobacco and hops have been successfully cultivated is 
New South Wales. The olive and the castor-oil tre 
thrive ; opium and indigo may be raised to any extent; 
and the climate is favourable to the silk-worm, and to the 
growth of the mulberry-tree. Oranges are raised. in the 
neighbourhood of Parramatta, in great quantities; and 
figs, peaches, and all the European fruits are a 
Here, as in the United States, the pigs have their share of 
the peaches, which are so plentiful that a bushel mily be 
bought in Sidney market from fifteenpence to ‘two a 
sixpence. With beef at from a penny to twopence # 
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and sugar and fruit both very cheap, the economi- 
gal colonist may dine comfortably at small cost. 
_ Dr. Lang cannot see why the tea-plant, and the sugar- 
ene should not be introduced into New Holland. Cot- 


yon has been raised in the colony, spun in Glasgow, and 
bit of superior quality. In short, according to 
Dr. Lang, with every variety of climate and every variety 
of sil, the colony requires only a numerous and industri- 
ous population to enable it to produce in abundance what- 
ever is requisite for the sustenance and the comfort of 


man. 
It must not be forgotton that coal abounds along the 


ast coast of New South Wales, “to a vast and unknown 
extent.” The Australian Agricultural Company have 
an exclusive privilege to work the mines for a limited 
number of years ; and they now sell coal at the jetty near 
the town of Newcastle, where they are worked, at eight 
shillings a ton. The consumption is increasing even so 
far off as Sidney. 

* The present condition of an agricultural emigrant of the 
middle class is shown in the instance of Dr. Lang’s brother, 
whose estate is situated near Maitland, in the district of 
Hunter's River. His farm, an original grant from the 
Colonial Office, was above a thousand acres, but from 
different, very honourable causes, he had little capital with 
which to begin clearing. With a few cattle, he com- 
menced a dairy establishment upon a small scale, and be- 
gan agricultural operations upon a belt of heavily timbered 
alluvial land, lying along the banks of the river. The dairy 
was managed by an Irish Catholic family whom we shall 
see again, and the produce was sent to Sidney, where it 
wld for what defrayed the expense of maintaining the 
convict servants employed in clearing the land. We 
must give the full detail of this interesting process. 


These servants, whose number was gradually increased 
from four to upwards of thirty—as additional men could 
from time to time be obtained from the colonial govern- 
ment, and as maintenance could be raised for them from 
the land—were variously employed in felling and burning 
off trees for the clearing of land for cultivation, or in 
gtubbing up the roots of those that had been already 
felled; in ploughing, sowing, reaping, threshing and 
grinding wheag; in planting, hoeing, pulling, and thresh- 
ing Indian corn ; and in the numberless other operations 
that require incessant attention and incessant exertion on 
a large agricultural establishment in New South Wales, 
where the soil, the intending emigrant will bear in mind, 
isnot hidden from the view as in the British provinces 
of North America, for six or seven months together, un- 
der an impenetrable covering of frozen snow, but where 
the plough and the hoe and the sickle are kept in succes- 
tive and unintermitting motion all the year round. 

In this way about one hundred and fifty acres of 
heavily-timbered land have been successively cleared and 
cultivated ; the stumps of the trees, which are usually 
left standing in the first instance, being for the most part 
rooted or burnt out. The extent of land under wheat 
last year was about eighty acres, an equal extent being un- 
der maize, including a late crop on part of the wheat-land. 
The wheat is ground into flour and sold in that state in 
the town of Maitland, in the immediate neighbourhood ; 
the maize being either forwarded for sale or to Sidney, 
used in feeding horses, or in fattening pigs and poultry 
on the farm. Potatoes and tobacco are also grown for 
sale, besides supplying the cousumption on the farm, 
Which, in the latter article especially, is by no means in- 
considerable. The dairy-produce during the four summer 
months, November, December, January, and February, 
is cheese, which is sold in Sydney by the hundred weight 
oF ton; during the rest of the year it consists of butter, 
Which is forwarded to Sydney by the steam-boat in a fresh 
“tate every week, and sold in the market; the quantity 
forwarded weekly for some time before I left the colony 


elevated and commanding situation, 
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being, I believe, from seventy to one hundred pounds 
The price of that article of produce varies from one shil- 
ling to eighteen-pence a pound. 

In the course of last year, (1832,) when the cattle on 
my brother's farm had increased to a herd of about 
three or four hundred, he purchased a flock of fine. 
wooled sheep, which, if I recollect aright, cost fifteen 
shillings each, with the intention of forming a grazing 
establishment on his own grant of land, which had pre. 
viously been lying waste. The dairy-cattle being accord- 
ingly separated from the herd, all the rest with the sheep 
and young horses were sent, under the charge of a hired 
overseer and two convict-servants, to form a grazing sta- 
tion at the distance of thirty miles. 

In the meantime, as several hired mechanics with their 
families were occasionally employed on the farm, besides 
free sawyers and other hired labourers, all of whom re- 
rceived rations of flour, &c., as part of their wages, it 
was found that there was a considerable loss of time and 
material in grinding wheat for so many people—about 
fifty in all—with the common steel mills in general use 
in the interior. A horse-mill was therefore erected, and, 
in consequence of its being resorted to by the neighbour- 
hood, a windmill was afterwards added; a threshing- 
mill, and a mill for the manufacture of Scotch barley— 
the first that had been constructed in the colony—being 
subsequently appended to the original machinery. 

A garden, in which all the sorts of fruit-trees I have 
enumerated in the preceding chapter were successfully 
cultivated, had been formed on the farm several years 
ago by a free emigrant Scotch gardener, hired for the 
purpose ; but being within reach of the inundations of 
the Hunter, it was completely destroyed by a high flood 
in the year 1830. A second garden, however, has since 
been formed beyond reach of the inundations, with a 
vineyard and orchard, both of which, when I visited the 
district in the month of June last, (1833,) were in a high 
state of forwardness. The gardener is one of the machine. 
breakers, transporfed from the agricultural counties of 
England in the year 1831. He had been employed in 
the same capacity for many years, in the garden of a 
clergyman in Shropshire, and was assigned to my brother 
on his arrival in the colony. He is without exception 
the most industrious man I have ever seen; and one of the 
commissions I was charged with on leaving the colony 
for England, was to endeavour if possible to get out his 
wife and child, as he told me he had no doubt of being 
able to do well both for himself and his family in New 
South Wales. 

The first dwelling-house erected on my brother's farm 
was formed of rough slabs of split timber, the lower ends 
of which were sunk in the ground, the upper extremities 
being bound together by a wail-plate. It was thatched 
with reeds or coarse grass, and contained three apart- 
ments—a parlour or sitting-room, a store-room, and a 
bed-room, each of which, however, was occasionally used 
for other purposes. The kitchen was detached, and was 
inhabited by a convict-servant and his wife. The bare 
ground served as a floor, and the interstices between the 
slabs were plastered with a composition of mud, the walls 
being white-washed both within and without. This 
homely building, which I am sure would not cost L.20, 
was afterwards furnished with glass windows and a floor 
of rough boards, and served as the for three 
or four years. By that time considerable improvement 
had been effected on the land, and a suitable situation 
had been pitched on for the future and permanent dweil- 
ing-house. A range of out-buildings of stone, intended 
for a kitchen, store-room, ke., was accordingly erected in 
that situation, and fitted up and occupied as a second 
temporary residence, the wooden building being then given 
up to the farm-overseer. At length a permanent dwell. 
ing-house was erected adjoining the out-buildings, on an 


goons, and about half a mile from the river. It is a two- 
story house, built of hewn stone, having a verandah or 
covered portico all round. It was nearly finished when 
I left the colony. 

A family in the Bush, about twenty-five miles from 


Sydoey, affords an example to a more interesting, as it 
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should be a more numerous, class of settlers. This fa- 
mily was seen by Dr. Lang on one of his journeys to 
Hunter's River. 


While the settler and my fellow traveller were attend- 
ing to the horses, I stepped into the cottage or hut, which 
was a tolerably good log-hut, formed of split timber and 
covered with thatch; and while water was boiling, to 
make tea for our refreshment,—for in the bush, or un- 
cultivated country in New South Wales, tea is the uni- 
versal beverage, and is drunk at all times and by all sorts 
of persons,—I got into conversation with the settler’s 
wife, who was nursing an interesting little child, and 
who willingly gave me a history of her family. 

She was a native of the colony. Her parents had ar- 
rived (of course as convicts) in the first or second fleet 
during the government of Captain Phillip. On acquiring 
their freedom, and probably on their marriage, they had 
got a small grant of land at Toongabbee, the first agri- 
cultural settlement in the territory. On this land they 
continued to live, cultivating the ground, and rearing 
poultry, pigs, and cattle, till by industry and good man- 
agement they had acquired several other small farms, and 
till their stock of cattle had increased to a considerable 
herd. In the meantime they had reared a family of seven 
or eight children, all of whom had arrived at manhood, 
and most of whom were married and settled throughout 
the territory. For as any native of the colony of good 
character could easily obtain a small grant of land from 
Government, at the time I allude to, a young man whose 
parents had trained him to industrious habits, and given 
him a few pigs and cattle to begin with, had only to go 
forth with his axe and hoe into the forest to make him- 
self comfortable and independent for life. 

The settler entered the hut just as his wife had related 
these particulars; and as the latter had to be otherwise 
engaged in making the requisite preparations for our 
homely refreshment, I easily induced him to give me his 
personal narrative also; for persons in the lower walks 
of life, who have done tolerably well in the world, are 
seldom backward in relating the successive steps that 
have led them to their ultimate prosperity. He had 
been bred a cobbler, and been transported for seven years 
from the city of York. Being an industrious man, he had 
been enabled to earn a little money ere he had accom. 
plished his term of penal servitude, by making or mending 
shoes on his own time, for the small settlers in the neigh. 
bourhood of the place in which he had been assigned as a 
convict-servant. With this money, and a little more 
which he had saved from his earnings after he obtained 
his freedom, he had purchased the farm on which he then 
resided. It was a hundred-acre farm, and was entirely 
covered with timber at the time he bought it. It had 
cost him in this state L.58, 10s. In the meantime he 
had married that there woman; at which announcement 
his affectionate spouse laughed heartily, with an expres- 
sion of countenance, moreover, which indicated that she 
had no reason to regret the event. 

Some time after the cobbler had purchased the hun- 
dred-acre farm, he ascertained that the new line of road 
to Hunter's River would run along the side of it. This 
immediately enhanced its value a hundred per cent. ; and 
he was accordingly offered double the price he had paid 
for it, ere he had cut down a single.tree. He wisely 
however, preferred retaining it in his own hands, and had 
accordingly been living on it at the time I refer to, about 
two years. He had got a considerable part of it cleared 
and fenced during that interval, and had a field of wheat 
of several acres of extent, and another of maize, besides 
a plet of potatoes and vegetables, and had even purchased 
another hundred-acre farm in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. I presume his wife had brought him a few cattle 
and pigs as her dowry. These had increased to a consi- 
derable herd; and two of their children, (for they had 
four in all,—three boys and a girl,) were out with them 
in the bush, er forest, one with the pigs, and the other 
with the cattle. The settler told me he had a mare also, 
which he afterwards showed me, with no small degree of 
self.complacency, as | was mounting my horse. 1 com- 
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mended his industry and economy in the strongest terms, | 








and was thereby enabled to procure his favourable atten, 
tion to recommendations and advice of a different descr 
tion. I was sorry to learn, however, on questioning him 
as to how he did for the education of his children, that 
there was no school in the neighbourhood, and that 
neither he nor his wife could read or write, or, in the oo. 
lonial phrase, that they were no scholars. But as he 
told me at the same time, he intended to apply to Govern. 
ment for some old man, (as a convict-servant,) who _ 
could read and write, to teach them these accomplish. 
ments, and do any little service that was required about 
the house, I proffered my assistance in endeavouring to 
procure him a man of the description he required. 


We must give the moral of this tale. 


Had the York cobbler been sentenced to serve ont his 
seven years of transportation in the Hulks, or ina Peni. 
tentiary at home, he would probably have returned to 
his native city, to look for employment, on obtaining his 
freedom. But he would there have found to his cost 
that he had irretrievably lost caste in society, and that 
no respectable master would employ a liberated felon, 
He would thus have sunk in his own estimation. He 
would, therefore, in all likelihood, have returned perforce - 
to his former courses, and he would perhaps have cost the 
Government, in the end, much more to try, and to hang 
him, than it actually did to transport him. In the penal 
colony of New South Wales he has become a reputable 
member of society, and an independent proprietor of land, 
and horses, and cattle,—the husband of a virtuous wife, 
and the father of four interesting children. 

With the knowledge of such facts as these, one cannot 
help feeling surprised at the inconsiderate recklessness 
with which sweeping assertions like the following are 
hazarded by a writer of high character and standing, on 
a subject with which he is necessarily most imperfectly 
acquainted. In allusion to the various species of punish. 
ment either in practice or in contemplation, Archbishop 
Whately observes,—“‘ It has been decidedly proved that 
transportation is worst of all, and open to more objections 
than any that has been or can be proposed, or conceived, 
as a substitute.” 


Dr. Lang presses still harder on the Archbishop ; but we 
must lay aside the discussion of secondary punishments, 
to take up the more agreeable topic of the inducement 
which persons of moderate capital have to emigrate to 
New South Wales. Their capital may run from L.5,000 
to L.500 ; as an average sum Dr. Lang assumes L.1,000, 
and then propounds his advice :—— 


Supposing that a family were now arriving in the 
lony with a capital of L.1,000, they could afford to put 
chase a sufficient extent of land from the government,— 
say one thousand acres at 5s. per acre, L.250, and still 
in equally favourable circumstances with the family emi- 
grating in 1826. I would advise such a family on theif 
arrival in the colony, to fix themselves as economically 
as they can for a short period, either in Sydney or in the 
country ; and as soon as they have ascertained the valat 
of property, and the comparative advantage of particular 
localities, to purchase, at one or other of the sales of land- 
ed property which are perpetually recurring in the coleny, 
a partially improved farm of moderate extent, in one of the 
settled districts of the territory. This may often be done, 
as I have already shown, by persons who are able to avail 
themselves of eligible opportunities, for a com i 
smal! sum ; for the people who fall into debts and diff- 
culties in the colony, threagh imdelence, mismanagement, 
extravagance, or excessive speculation, are 
obliged to sell their property at last for whatever it may 
happen to bring, at a public auction in the Sydney mst 
ket-place. 

I am aware that the very cheapness of agricultural 
stock, as well as of all sorts of provisions in New South 
Wales, may deter respectable families of small capital, & 
the class of agriculturists, from emigrating to that colony, 
under the idea of its not affording a fair prospect of 
adequate return fer their labour and capital. It should 
be recollected, however, that the price of wool, the chief 
article of produce and the chief article of export in New 
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South Wales,—has rather risen than fallen during the 
jast seven years, while the price of sheep is at present 
jittle more than one-third of what it was in 1826. Con- 
sequently, if the profits expected from the rearing of sheep 
and the growth of wool could be held forth as an ade- 

inducement to emigration at that period, much 
more may they now. The twenty cows which an emi- 
grant would now purchase, agreeably to Mr. Danger's 
directions, could not, indeed, be expected to yield him the 
same return as the came number would have yielded 
seven years ago; for dairy produce has fallen, as well as 
almost every thing else in the colony ; but then it should 
be borne in mind that there has only been one-fourth or 
one-fifth of the capital invested in their purchase. It is 
more profitable to sell a pound of butter for a shilling, if 
the cow that produces it has cost only thirty shillings, 
than to sell it for half-a-crown, if the cow has cost 
L.10, the price for which cattle were frequently purchased 
in 1826; for in the former instance, the price of the arti- 
cle of produce amounts to a thirtieth part of the whole 
price of the producing animal, whereas, in the latter it is 
only an eightieth. 

In short, New South Wales affords at this moment the 
fairest prospect for prudent and industrious families of 
small capital, whom the present circumstances of the mo- 
ther country may induce to emigrate. And let it be re- 
membered, by all who may have it in their power to en- 
courage and to promote the emigration of such families 
to the colonies, that every such family that settles in 
New South Wales, contributes eventually to the prosper. 
ity of Great Britain, through the more extensive market 
which it opens up for British manufactures, and the direct 
support it affords to British commerce, not less certainly, 
and in all likelihood to a much greater extent, than if it 
had never left the British shore. 

Suppose the case of a respectable family living in Eng- 
land on L..200 a.year, the interest of their whole capital 
of L.5,000. They will doubtless consider themselves 
fortunate in having been able to invest that capital on 
good security at four per cent, interest; but they would 
much rather have invested it in a good business of any 
kind; for the head of the family is perhaps a man of 
some energy of mind, who is still in the prime of life, 
and has a numerous offspring to provide for. Deterred, 
however, from engaging in any kind of business by the 
fear of losing their whole property in the present com. 
petition for the profitable investment of capital, they re- 
ure to the west of England, or to some other part of the 
country, where they can rear and educate their children 
as economically as possible. In such a situation it is 
evident that the custom even of a very respectable family, 
is no great matter either to the Birmingham or the Leeds 
manufacturer ; for they necessarily contrive to do with 
as little as they can, and to make everything last as 
long as it will. For the same reason the shipowner 
is very little in their debt, for all he gets by carrying 
home from beyond seas all the tea and sugar, or other 
foreign commodities they make use of. In short, the 
capital of the family is comparatively dead to the nation, 
aud so are the energies of the capitalist ; for, instead of 
occupying the important and influential place in society, 
which his own abilities and education, combined with his 
pecuniary means, would in other circumstances have en- 
abled him to hold, his time is drivelled away either in 
shooting on my Lord Somebody's grounds, or in poring 
Over the newspapers at the nearest reading-room, or in 
speculating on the propriety of making his son John a 
lawyer, and his son James a medical man, and his son 
Thomas a clergyman. When the boys are educated,— 
which, in the present circumstances of the mother coun- 
(ry, is not easily accomplished out of an income of two 
hundred a-year,—the capitalist, the Englishman, forsooth, 
the man who, if he felt his own weight, or knew his own 
ace in the world, would scorn the employment, spends 
his pocket-money in coach-hire, and his time in the ante- 
chambers of the great, actually begging for situations for 
hissons! Let the reader look attentively aé this picture, 
md then say if it is not like, as a representation of the 
Rogland condition of a thousand respectable families in 
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Let him now look at the very same family emigrating 
to such a colony as New South Wales. Twelve hundred 
pounds will land the whole family in the colony, and 
purchase a partially improved estate with a good house 
on it, in a settled part of the country, and within a mo- 


‘derate distance of Sydney ; on which, without any fut+ 


ther outlay of capital, they may obtain all the necessaries 
and many even of the luxuries of life; and which will 
afford, moreover, suitable and sufficient employment for 
the most active mind. Two thousand pounds of their 
capital invested at 10 per cent. interest, will afford them 
a yearly return equal to their whole income in England ; 
while the remainder, if invested judiciously in cattle or 
in sheep-farming, will in all likelihood yield them from 
twenty to thirty per cent. interest. The circumstances of 
the emigrants will, therefore, be materially changed for 
the better, and they will accordingly live in a style some- 
what conformable to their larger income. But others 
will be benefitted by this change, as well as the emigrants 
themselves ; for they will no longer be content with the 
limited supply of Birmingham and | eeds manufactures, 
that they found sufficient in the west of England, and 
they will consequently be much better customers than 
they were before to the Birmingham and the Leeds manu- 
facturers, whose workmen will of course be better em. 
ployed, better clothed, better lodged, and better fed, than 
they were previously to their emigration. They could 
scarce afford to keep a riding-horse in England ; they can 
now keep a carriage, and of course give employment to 
the various classes of persons that are engaged in the 
manufacture of saddlery and of coach-furniture in the 
mother country. They now buy tea by the chest, and 
sugar by the ton, for their large farm-establishment ; and 
the classes of merchants, shipowners, and mariners are 
on that account, as well as in consequence of their greatly 
increased consumption of British goods, benefited by 
their emigration to a much greater amount than they 
would have beet. by their remaining at home. Nor is 
that benefit merely indirect; for a family of moderate 
capital, commencing sheep-farming in the colony, will 
not have been long resident in New South Wales, before 
they will be in the way of receiving visits of business 
from the shipmasters that frequent the port of Sydney, 
offering to carry home their wool or other colonial pro- 
duce to London. 

As a member of society, the capitalist of two hundred 
pounds per annum, living in retirement in England, is 
of comparatively little weight in the scale In New 
South Wales he becomes an important, and, if he chooses, 
a highly influential personage. He is able, in some mea- 
sure, to give the tone to society in his own neighbour. 
hood, 

As a father, the means of education for his children 
are within his reach in the colony, and the walks of mer. 
cantile and professional exertion are still open to his sons, 
But he is relieved from all anxiety as to their obtaining 
a comfortable subsistence in the world; and if his son 
Thomas should actually turn out to be unfit for anything 
but “reading out of a book,” (to use the sarcastic lan- 
guage of the late Jeremy Bentham, when estimating the 
qualifications required for the clerical office in England,) 
he is under no temptation to ineur the guilt of thrusting 
an unfit person into the holy office of the ministry, for he 
can give him a few hundred head of cattle and a few 
flocks of sheep, and the lad will have an independence for 
life. 

Now, can any person deny that the man of moderate 
capital, who thus lives in the colonies, does not live 
much mere usefully to the British nation, as well as to 
himself, to his family, and to society, than the man whe 
merely vegetates in England on two hundred a-year ? 

Were a family of moderate capital emigrating to New 
South Wales, to purchase a partially improved farm, like 
the one to which I have already repeatedly referred, 
either at Hunter's River, at Bathurst, or at Argyle, they 
would scarce experience any of the inconveniences to 
which emigrants of all classes are uniformly exposed on 
settling in the wilderness, Besides finding in their im- 
mediate neighbourhood respectable and well-educated so- 
ciety, the y would be much nearer a market for their pro- 





























































































the distant interior; while they would be much nearer the 
Mouse of God, and the humanizing influences of the or- 
dinances of religion. 

It is quite unnecessary for a family of free emigrants 
tecarry out anything from the mother country in the 
shape of furniture or agricultural implements. Such ar- 
ticles can be procured at as cheap a rate in the colony as 
im England; and to carry out any thing in the shape of 
merchandize would be folly in the extreme. Even cloth- 
ing of all descriptions can now be purchased at a mode- 
rate price in New South Wales. Neither is it necessary 
for intending emigrants to purchase books of agriculture 
to teach them the processes of farming, if previously un- 
acquainted with them ; for such books would in all like- 
liheod do them more harm than good, as they would 
most probably be unsuitable to the climate, and would 
only fill their heads with crotchets, which might perhaps 
prove very expensive intheend. The best way in which 
an intending emigrant of small capital can employ the 
intervening time, between the adoption of his resolution 
and his actual embarkation, and the best preparation 
which he can make for settling in New South Wales, is 
to learn to handle the axe, the saw, the chisel, and the 
plane, by taking lessons for a few months from a coun- 
try carpenter. For although he may not find it absolute- 
ly necessary to employ himself in that way in the colony, 
he will find such accomplishments of the greatest utility, 
even in the way of enabling him to give directions to his 
workmen or convict servants. A man who can assist in 
erecting a house for his family on his own farm, or can 
make a gate, a door, a table, or a stool, on an occasion of 
emergency, with his own hands, is much more likely to 
prosper in New South Wales, than a mere theoretical 
farmer. 





But we must not altogether forget that New South 
Wales is a penal colony. The wisdom or justice of keep- 
ing it so, we lay aside for the present ; though the descrip- 
tions given of the state of the convict population, and 
their many chances of moral improvement, as compared 
with what must be their situation at home, under any 
conceivable system of amelioration in our crowded s8o- 
ciety, is deserving of mature consideration. 


When a convict-ship arrives in Sydney harbour, it is 
the practice of Gevernment to reserve as many of the 
convicts, whether labourers or mechanics, as are required 
for the public service. The rest are assigned to persons 
who have previously transmitted duly attested applica- 
tions for convict.servants to a board appointed for the 
purpose, ‘regard being generally had to priority of appli- 
cation, and mewly arrived emigrants being usually sup- 
plied im the first instance. One peund sterling is paid to 
Government for each convict so assigned, as the price of 
his bedding and slop-clothing, which he carries along 
with him to his future master’s. If the master resides 
in Sydney, he is employed in the various menial capaci- 
ties in which house-servants are employed in Europe. 
If he resides in the country, as is much more frequently 
the case, he is employed in tending sheep or cattle, or as 
a farm-servant. 

The convict-servants on the different farms of the 
colony are usually ledged in huts formed of split-tim- 
ber, and thatched with long grass or straw, at a little dis- 
tance from the proprictor’s heuse. Two of these huts, 
with a partition between them, form one erection; and 
each of them is inhabited by four men. A large fire- 
place is constructed at one end of the hut, where the men 
cook their provisions, and around which they assemble in 
the winter evenings, with a much greater appearance of 
comfort than the sentimentalist would imagine. The 
amount of rations we have already mentioned, the con- 
victs receive shoes and clothing, and are allowed to cul- 
tivate vegetables for themselves. 

On the large farms the overseer rises at daybreak, aud 
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rings a bell, which is affixed to a tree, as a signal for the 
men to proceed to their labour. The greater 

follow the overseer to the particular agricultural 

tion which the season requires; the rest separate te their 
several employments, one to the plough, another to the 
garden, and a third to the dairy, while a fourth condiiet, 
the cattle to their pasture. The bell is again 

eight o’clock, when the men assemble for break fast, for 
which they are allowed one hour ; they again return ¢ 
their labour till one o’clock, when they have an hour for 
dinner, and they afterwards labour from two till sunget, 

The condition of a convict in New South Wales de. 
pends greatly on the character of his master. It is in the 
power of the latter to render his yoke easy and his ber. 
den light ; it is equally in his power, however, to make 
him superlatively miserable. In general the lot of a con. 
vict in the colony is by no means a hard one. 

The convicts, however, appear to have little more chance 
of obtaining justice against a tyrannical master, than had 
the slave of Jamaica, or the peasant of Ireland. If the mas. 
ter is offended and wishes for revenge, all the parties con. 
cerned —the convict, the overseer, and settler—set off to the 
next magistrate. On arriving at the magistrate’s, the mas. 
ter, who isa remarkably good Protestant, kisses’ the book, 
and swears that the man spoke to him insolently. The 
overseer, Whois astanch Roman Catholic, confirms his mas. 
ter’s deposition by kissing the same book on the other side; 
on which the worthy magistrate, who knows that the Bible 
was sent him for kissing, and not for reading, has reli. 
giously pasted a bit of whity-brown paper, cut witha 
pair of scissors in the form of a cross. When this reli. 
gious ceremony has been gone through, the magistrate, 
assuming a very grave aspect, sentences the convict to re- 
ceive twenty-five lashes for insolence to his master; and 
he is accordingly delivered over to the scourger of the 
district. 

One flogging leads to another and a heavier punish. 
ment. The convict, perhaps by accident, allows a spark 
to fall from his pipe very near his master’s Jargest wheat- 
stack. The other convict servants will not interfere. It 
is not their business. A set of them are denounced. They 
tuke to the Bush, to escape the punishment of which they 
are tolerably sure, whether innocent or guilty. They are 
soon apprehended for robbing a settler’s house or cart, 
and go to the gallows, affirming that it was the tyranhi- 
cal conduct of their master which drove them to desperate 
courses. Where the convict-labourers are treated with 
kindness, justice, and firmness, they in general behave 
well. When a convict or prisoner (for that is the ¢0- 
lonial phrase) becomes free, either by serving out the pe 
riod of his sentence of transportation or by obtaining 4 
pardon, he employs himself in the way in which he is 
most likely to succeed in the colony ; and if an indas 
trious man, the experience he has already gained in the 
country speedily enables him to find eligible employ- 
ment. 

Dr. Lang gives the history of several labourers on his 
brother's farm, which may be taken as a fair specimen of 
convicts under good management, if we except the inve- 
terate rogues and villains, whose wickedness is the growth 
of the jails of London and the hulks. The first was one 
of the Bonniemuir radicals, and by trade a weaver. 

Finding that there was no employment in New South 
Wales for persons of that oecupation, he learned the trade 
of a house carpenter during his term of bondage, end, 
shortly after obtaining his freedom, married 2 native of 
the colony, who had been a maid-servant in my 
for two or three years. He afterwards purchased, partly, 
| believe, with borrowed money, an allotment of ground 
in the tewn of Sydney, for which he about a bus- 
dred pounds, and on which he has since built a neat co 
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in part of which he now resides with his family, 
1 presume, about two pounds a-week as a me- 


? 
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‘Dr. Lang adds, with strict propriety, “ that political of- 
fenders of this kind are doubtless not to be considered as 
felons ; but that all the other cases he is about to mention 
qere of the latter description.” We give the remainder 
of the history exactly in Dr. Lang’s own language :— 

The second of the number was an Englishman, a rough- 

ter and painter by occupation. On obtaining his 
freedom he married a young woman who had arrived in 
the colony free, and had also been, for a considerable time, 

a maid-servant in my family. He now resides in Syd- 
ney, and works as a journeyman mechanic, being a sober, 
industrious man. 

The third was an Irish Roman Catholic, a convict for 
life. He was assigned to my relatives on his arrival in 
the colony in June, 1824, his occupation being that of a 
tailor. In the year 1830, he obtained a ticket of ex- 
emption, and afterwards a ticket of leave. He married a 
native of the colony, the daughter of a Roman Catholic 
family of convict origin ; and he is now well employed as 
atailor on his own account in Sydney, having two or 
three journeymen and apprentices. He is a sober, indus- 
trious man. 

The fourth was a bricklayer, a peaceable, industrious 
man, from one of the midland counties in England. This 
was the individual whom, I have already mentioned, my - 
relatives had lost sight of; but they had reason to think 
favourably of him from his conduct while in bondage. 

The fifth was a Scotchman from Glasgow. After ob- 
taining his freedom, he was employed for some time as an 
overseer on my brother's farm, at a salary of L.25 a-year, 
exclusive of rations, &c. He is now in a different situa- 
tion, and has a salary of L.40 a-year. 

The sixth was an Irishman—a Roman Catholic, I 
believe. He is now employed as a hired overseer in charge 
of my brother's sheep and young cattle, at a grazing farm 
about thirty miles from the one on which he resides. 

The seventh was an Englishman. He is nowemployed 
asa hired overseer on the farm adjoining my brother's, 
and has hitherto given entire satisfaction to his employer. 

The eighth was an Irishman, rather up in years, of the 
name of Murphy. He was assigned to my relatives on 
his arrival in the colony in 1824, but being a convict for 
seven years, and conducting himself well in the mean- 
time, he obtained a ticket of leave in 1828. After he had 
been two years in the colony, I recommended and for- 
warded his application to the Governor for the indulgence 
of having his wife and children sent out to him at the 
expense of the Government ; and, as his conduct previous- 
ly had been unexceptionable, his petition was granted. 
His wife, however, having no idea of there being any such 
honest way of getting out to Botany Bay, had, previous 
to the arrival of the Governor's recommendation in be- 
half of herself and her children, committed some act of 
grand larceny, just sufficient to insure her transportation 
for seven years—expressly, I believe, with a view to join 
her husband. Murphy had got some intelligence of the 
circumstance before his wife’s arrival, from some fellow- 
couritryman, who had in the meantime arrived in the co- 
lony in a similar way, and requested my brother to apply 
for her asa maid-servant. This was accordingly done ; 
and Mary O’Brien, a tall, stout, raw-boned Irishwoman, 
who might otherwise have been sent to a distance of two 
hundred miles in an opposite direction, was marched up 
one morning to the kitchen of my house in Sydney, to wait 
for a conveyance to Hunter’s River, and learned, to her 
inexpressible joy, that she was in a few days to rejoin her 
husband. Murphy and his wife were for some time em- 
ployed in charge of the dairy on my brother’s farm. They 
afterwards rented a few acres of land a few miles off on. 
the bank of the river, and have since done exceedingly 
well. They have now a colonial familywf one or two 
children, and no fewer than sixteen head of cattle. 

The ninth was an Irishman from Dublin, a convict for 
seven years, who obtained a ticket of leave, and rented a 
few acres of alluvial land on Hunter's River, after having 
served four years on my brother's farm. He had pre- 
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viously been quite unaccustomed to agricultural labour, 
but had acquired so much knowledge of the operations of 
Australian husbandry during his term of bondage, and 
was withal so industrious, that, in little more than twelve 
months after he to fell the first tree on the fow 


‘acres of thickly wooded land he had rented, he had 


wards of a hundred bushels of wheat to dispose of, 
a considerable quantity of maize. | 

The tenth was an Englishman, an industrious men, 
who has lately formed a joint-stock concern with the th 
dividual I have just mentioned. 

The eleventh was a Scotehman from Fife, who had 
twice attempted to escape from the colony, in consequence, 
I believe, of the hard usage he had experienced at the 
hands of some of the other convict labourers on the 
estate of his first master, Sir John Jamison, K.G.V., from 
having given information against one of them for stealing 
his master’s property. He was unsuccessful, however, on 
both occasions, and, on being apprehended the second time, 
he was sent to the penal settlement of Moreton Bay for 
two years. On his return to Sydney, and his being again 
assignable, I was induced, from having seen him in the 
jail on his way to the penal settlement, and felt an inte- 
rest in his case, to apply for him for my brother, te whom 
he was accordingly assigned. He was placed in a situa- 
tion of trust on my brother's farm, and acquitted himself 
well.’ On obtaining his ticket of leave, he rented, in con- 
junction with another Scotchman in similar circum- 
stances, fifty acres of alluvial land in the district of Hun- 
ter’s River; and, when I last heard of him, he and his 
partner had cleared and cropped about eight acres of their 
land with wheat, maize, and tobacco. 

The twelfth was an Irishwoman, a widow ; whose only 
son had also been convicted and transported at the same 
time, I believe for the same offence, and was assigned to 
a retired military officer, residing at Hunter’s River. 
When the mother obtained her ticket of leave, she was 
hired by my brother's family as a housemaid at a dollar 
a week ; but when her son also obtained his freedom, 
they both took a sma@ll farm on lease in the district, on 
which they now reside, and are doing well. 

There are many individual cases which have inciden- 
tally fallen under my own observation in the colony, in 
which a much higher degree of worldly prosperity had 
been attained than in any of those I have just mentioned. 
Such cases, indeed, could not be considered so decisive in 
regard to the general working of the system of transpor- 
tation, as the list [ have now given. It may be worth 
while, however, to detail one or two of the cases I allude 
to. 

I had occasion to visit the settlement of Illawarra, 
about seventy-five miles to the southward of Sydney, im the 
month of April, 1830. The journey being tee long for 
a single day's ride, I had to spend a night by the way. 
The house of a magistrate of the territory, whose cordial 
hospitality I had repeatedly experienced on former visits 
to the interior, lay near my ronte; but choosing rather 
to confer than to receive a favour, I turned aside to the 
little cottage of a small settler, who I knew had. arrived 
in the colony as a convict, though he had been free at the 
time I allude to for many years. The settler had origi. 
nally been a Presbyterian from the north of Ireland. He 
had enlisted in a Scotch regiment quartered in the north 
of England, whither I understood he had gone as 2 petty 
dealer or hawker. Having committed some crime, how- 
ever, of a minor character, he was sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation. His wife, whom he had married 
in the colony, on obtaining his freedom, was a native 
the south of Scotland. Her mother had died 
was very young; and her father, who, I understood, 
been a person of indifferent character, had 
cond time, and left the children of his 
find their way through the world as they 
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who are turning from the error of their ways, there is 
nevertheless a deep and affecting meaning in the Scrip- 
ture maxim, Jt is more blessed to give than to receive. 

“I bought this farm,’’ the settler told me in the course 
of my visit, “the year I got my liberty. It’s a thirty- 
acre farm—very good land, sir; and I was to pay a hun- 
dred pounds for it, for you know it was cleared but not 
stumped. The year I got it I only put in four acres of 
wheat, for it was rather late in the season. The wheat 
was very cheap that year; but the next year I put in 
fifteen acres with the hoe—all with my own hands—and 
I had as many bushels off it as there are days in the year,” 
(i. ¢. 365 bushels, or 244 bushels per acre.) “ The wheat 
was very dear that season, and | sold a great part of my 
crop at 14s. 6d., but the cheapest I sold was half-a-guinea 
a bushel; and I cleared my farm that year. I lived in 
that hut you see till the debt was paid, and then I built 
this weather-boarded house. We have everything com- 
fortable now—plenty of wheat, corn, potatoes, and every- 
thing else we require. Indeed, it’s a good country, sir, 
for an industrious man. At home I would only have 
had a day’s labour, and little for it, and perhaps not even 
that. But here I have a farm of my own, and everything 
comfortable. I have much reason to be thankful that 
ever I came here, and I hope there’s forgiveness for what’s 
past.” 


We have nearly exhausted our space upon topics that 
will be principally interesting to intending emigrants, or 
those who wish to know something of the capabilities of 
the colony, and the real condition of the convicts. Its 
faults of government, and the imperfect administration 
of justice in this as in most colonies, a violent spirit of 
party, and che lax morals of many free emigrants, who 
are little more than desperate adventurers, ruined at home 
and reckless abroad, are great drawbacks on New South 
Wales. Intemperance is a universal vice among the con- 
Vict population, though there are many exceptions. Per- 
jury of the most gross kind is of common occurrence, 
and the colonial criminal law is even worse than that 
which sends criminals to Sydney. Pettifogging attor- 
neys, encouraging a litigious spirit, the pest and curse of 
every new settlement, abound, and the public press is not 
yet fulfilling its best functions. Dr. Lang, who has bat- 
tled stoutly for his order, and the rights of Presbyterians, 
sees many defects in the religious establishment of New 
South Wales—an establishment which costs this country 
above L.18,000 a-year. Marriages were not allowed to 
be solemnized by Presbyterian or dissenting ministers of 
any persuasion, unless by a licence from the Governor. 
Dr. Lang married merely on the proclamation of banns, 
where either of the parties were na.ives of Scotland, and 
after a time the right was conceded. The original Scot- 
tish settlement of Portland Head, on the Hawkesbury 
River, wished to procure a spiritual teacher from Scotland. 
They were willing to contribute to his support, and they 
had voluntarily built a place of worship. The Governor 
was applied to, to aid in supporting the clergyman to 
the extent of L..100 a-year, the congregation, which was 
necessarily a small one, being ready to furnish as much. 
The Governor, Darling, was happy to hear the Presbyte- 
rians were able to do so much for their minister them- 
selves, “and hoped they would soon be able to do all that 
was requisite.” In short, the Governor was a Voluntary ; 
but Lord Goderich granted the L.100 from the colonial 
revenue; and, in other instances, he acted more in con- 
formity with Dr. Lang's ideas of justice than either the 
Colonial Government, or another Colonial Secretary, who 
never was able to view religion as anything more than a 
part of the machinery of state-policy. He, Sir George 
Murray, in answer to the memorial of the Presbyterians, 
soliciting @ small salary of L.50 a-year to a Scotch school” 





master, for the numereus children of the Presbyterians in 
Sydney, replied, through the Governor, Darling, that no 
salary of the kind could be allowed, as the Presbyterians 
had got enough already, All that was at this time qj. 
lowed for the Presbyterian church was L.400 a-year, and 
till 1823, not a shilling had been devoted to this church, 
while, in the same years, L..22,000 a-year had been spent for 
the support of the colonial establishment. The refusal of 
the schoolmaster’s paltry,salary was the more irritating 
zealous Presbyterians, as the Episcopalians endeavoured 
to force the children to their own schools, with the same 
gentle coercion which had been attempted on the Catho. 
lic children in Ireland. The conduct of the dominant 
church has been such as to make Dr. Lang say,—“ The 
Fresbyterians of America are now happily delivered from 
Episcopal domination ; and their two thousand flourish. 
ing congregations, whose ministers are all supported by 
the voluntary contributions of a Christian people, present 
an argument that cannot easily be got over by those who 
are perpetually telling us that Christianity, in this the 
age of her decrepitude, forsooth, can no longer stand erect 
in the world, and must, therefore, be permitted to lean the 
whole weight of her rickety and consumptive frame on 
the crutch of the civil power !” 

Nor does he complain less bitterly of the indifference 
of the Scottish Kirk towards the colonies, where there 
exist so many temptations to Scotsmen, from ambition, 
vanity, and the domineering spirit of the colonial esta. 
blishment, to desert the faith in which they were edu- 
cated. Considering the labours of Dr. Lang as the mis- 
Sionary of Presbyterianism, he is entitled to speak with 
boldness of the errors of his Mother Church, and he does 
not spare her degenerate sons. 


The General Assembly of the present ceutury—which 
consists in a great measure of ministers who have been 
thrust upon the people by the system of patronage—have 
seen hundreds of thousands of Scotsmen leave their native 
country for the colonies, without ever inquiring whither 
they went, or what was likely to become of them in the 
distant lands of their adoption. 

This remarkable change in the character and conduct 
of the Scottish Church, has arisen entirely out of the law 
of patronage—that flagitious enactinent of the Tory Go- 
vernment of Queen Anne—by which the Scottish people 
were robbed of their right to elect their own pastors, and 
the appointment of the Scottish clergy transferred ina great 
measure to the Scottish Aristocracy. Under the operation 
of so iniquitous a system, the Presbyterians of the Cove- 
nant--those patriots indeed who held not their lives dear 
that they might promote the best interests of their coun- 
try—gradually disappeared; and a race of gentlemen's 
gentlemen—the mere sycophants and dependants of the 
great—occupied a great majority of the pulpits of Scotland, 
and reigned in their stead. And was it wonderful that 
velvet-tongued theologians like these should forget the art 
of speaking for their countrymen in the colonies ? Was 
it wonderful that the herd of dean cattle, that were thus 
driven in by the Scottish nobility to fatten on the green 
pastures of the church, should have no sympathy for those 
who were dwelling in the dry and parched lands where 
there was no water? Their reckless indifference to the 
best interests of their countrymen abroad, was in keeping 
with the recklessness with which they sometimes trampled 
on the best feelings of their countrymen at home, Ina 
parish lately vacant in the west of Scotland, the last in- 
cumbent was actually forced upon the people at the point 
of the bayonet, and it was not the only case of the kind 
that had occurred. 

The period of reaction, however, has at length arrived ; 
and that reaction, we may rest assured, will be powerful 
and resistless, justin proportion to the length, and breadth, 
and depth of the injury that has hitherto been so patient 
ly sustained by a long-abused nation both at home and 
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abroad. For it is not the mere repeal of the law of pa- 
in Scotland, or the reform of a few flagrant 
abuses in the Church of England, that will now stem the 
flood-tide of popular opinion, that is evidently setting so 
strongly and so resistlessly against the religious establish- 
ments of both divisions of the island. The revolutionary 
clock has struck one, to indicate that the day of overturn- 
ing has already commenced ; and well may the mitred 
Episcopalian priest and the Presbyterian Levite feel 
alarmed together at its fearfully ominous and volcanic 
sound ! 

Monopolies in religion, as well as in anything else, are 
uniformly productive of intolerance and oppression on 
the one hand, and of heartburnings and jealousies on the 
other. ‘The intolerant spirit of colonial Episcopacy was 
exhibited, however, long before the appointment of an 
Archdeacon, or the arrival of ministers of the Church of 
Scotland in the territory. 


During the administration of General Macquarie, the 
Rey. Mr. Crooks, who had been a missionary to the Mar- 
quesas, frequently performed divine service at Sydney, 
and in other places of the colony, in the simple form of 
the Independents; and once he dispensed the sacrament. 
This was complained of to the Governor, by the estab- 
lished clergy, as an act of profanation! The accused 
party defended himself, but did not venture to repeat the 
offence. There must be none of the vaunted toleration of 
the establishment in this colony. _In relation to this act 
of alleged profanation, Dr. Lang says, in a very charac- 
teristic manner, 


I cannot imagine how the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land in the Australian colonies could have managed to 
come into Court to prefer such a charge with clean hands ; 
for appearances are certainly against themselves in that 
very particular, When, for instance, Mr. James Frost, 
of Sydney, bachelor, and his concubine, Mrs. Rebecca 
Tinman—whose loving husband, John Tinman, is still 
alive in London, and writes her by every ship, “ hopping 
she is in good elth, as this leives him in the saim, Thank 
god for it”—bring their children to church to be chris- 
tened, along with Mr. Joseph Green and his concubine, 
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flesh, and to bring them up in a Christian manner. And, 
when the said Mr. James Frost, after being dead-drunk 
for a fortnight during the hot weather in December, 
blows his own brains out in a fit of delirium tr 

and has been duly certified to have died by the visitation 
of God, i. e. not by any fault or mismanagement of his 
own, his worthless carcass is committed to the dust, “ia 
sure and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life,” 
for a certain regular and accustomed fee ; the by-standers 
being left to conclude, when the customary service is per. 
formed, and the customary fee paid, that the said Mr, 
Joseph Green is happy now. Such instances of real pro- 
fanation are of daily occurrence in the Australian coloe 
nies; and their influence is withering and blasting as the 
hot pestilential wind that sweeps over the deserts of 
Arabia. 

The Bishop of Exeter would explain all this to signify 
no more than that Mr. Frost, Mrs. Tinman, Mr. Joseph 
Green, and the rest, only meant to say, they belonged to 
the Established Church. Dr. Lang appears rather a friend 
to the Voluntary Church system, though it is his present 
business to solicit stipends. We have left ourselves ne 
room to notice his memorial in behalf of the Presbyterians 
of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. It was 
recommended by above 30 of the Scotch members of Par- 
liament. It prays, that wherever the people themselves 
contribute two-thirds for the maintenance of a clergymen, 
the government may give the other third, the maximum 
to be L.150, the minimum L.50; and that wherever a 
Seotch church is established, that a school should be at- 
tached. It will be fortunate to his object, that there has 
happened, previously to its discussion, a change of the 
principal Colonial Secretary. 


Dr. Lang has endured considerable social and eccle- 
siastical persecution; but, as he has borne it very well, 
and even gloried in it, his sufferings in this way rather 
call for congratulation than sympathy. He seems & 
warm-hearted, sanguine, bold man, animated by a fer- 





Mrs. Mary Black, who have consented to stand godfa- 
ther and godmother to the children, the requisite act of | 
profanation is performed forthwith, and the said children 
are baptized, or “* made members of Christ, children of 
God, and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven,” at a 
dump, or quarter-dollar a head, exclusive of the fee for 
the churching of the woman; Mr. Joseph Green and | 
Mrs. Mary Black promising, at the same time, or rather 
swearing, in a very solemn manner, to renounce on be- | 
half of the said children, the devil, the world, and the | 


vent desire for the diffusion of the religion he professes. If 
his book is sometimes rather hastily put together, we trust 


| no one can have gone along with us, without feeling that 
| it is both entertaining and profitable, nor without having 


a tolerably clear idea of one of the most British and the 
most hopeful of our Colonies. From the work itself 
alone the reader can learn the extent of Dr. Lang's meri- 
terious services to the colony, and to true religion. 





WHAT IS GOING ON. 
No. I—SCENES IN EDINBURGH. 


Scene I—An Editor's room, or bookseller’s back-shop. Shelves with books, tables heaped with ditto, 
and literary litter of all kinds ;—pamphlets, magazines, elections placards,—standishes, tapers, war, 
proofs, &c. &e.—Oil-cloth strewed with torn proofs and written papers ;—large screen covered with 
maps, portraits of the Reform Ministers, and caricatures by H. B. and Cruickshank. 


Enter Pact Pry, Jun, 


PAUL PRY. 
_ Hope I don’t intrude, as father says. Have popped 
m every timé I have been along Prince’s Street, or at 


Sir John’s Committee-rooms, to-day :—eh ? what ?— | 


no one within. Not at home,eh?’ Mean to cut me, 
Try other door ;—must have him take up my pro- 
ject. Hey,—O, Mr. Editor Tait, behind your screen all 
the while,how droll! Beg to introduce myself :—Mr. 
Paul Pry, junior, (Lowing.) In Scotland for the first 
time. Many branches of the Pry family here, though, 
before me. Have just come from No. 45. Pleasant, 


| brusque manner our friend there:—makes no strangers 
of our family. Excuse my smiling,—my business is 
| serious though. Am come to Scotland on a project :— 


must have your assistance ;—told you are your own Edi- 
tor ;—circulate fifty thousand :—Is that correct? Many 
of our family among your readers an’t satisfied quite: 
_ —never let ’em know what is going on. Popped in to 
give you a friendly hint. 

GENTLEMAN READING BEHIND THE SCREEN. 

| Phere’s some slight mistake here, Mr. Paul ;—but it 
| don’t signify. I'm glad to see you in Edinburgh, eny 
| way. How is my old friend, your father ? 
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PAUL PRY, JUN. 


Sound as a roach !—though deafish,—not quite so able 
to pop about now. Hamoursome old fellow :—an’t he ? 
Put me up to my project.—“ Paul, my boy,” says he, 
“though I never was a business-man, you must. Bad 
times, Paul. Try Edinburgh :—give you letters to Tait, 
Blackwood, Big Gibson, Long Tom, and the rest. Poor 
Sir Walter gone: often popped in on him ; always happy 
to see me,—always a civil good creature. Look to the 
main chance, Paul: Open a Bureau d'Intelligence Domes- 
tique” (Is that good French, now?) “ for Scotland,— 
somewhere about Prince’s Street or George’s Street ; a 
Focus or Dyonisius Eark,—a LuG, as that good crea- 
ture Sir Walter said.” 

GENTLEMAN BEHIND THE SCREEN, 


An exceedingly plausible project, Mr. Paul,—an office 
much wanted in this city. It may spare much perspi- 
ration and shoe leather. 

PAUL PRY, JUN. 

General information for all Scotland, eh ?-an’t that 
good now? The Pry BuREAU, and General Register of 
Politics, History, Births, Marriages, Deaths, Wooings and 
Quarrellings, Flirtations and Breakings-off. Idea of fa- 
ther’s. “ Nothing,” says he, “ Paul”—poor old gentleman, 
scarce able to pop about now—* nothing half so interesting 
or amusing to mankind, from fool to philosopher, dust- 
man to statesman, as WHAT I8 GOING ON. Mind your 
hits, Paul, and your fortune is made.” So down I popped 
(per James Watt) on the back of Sir John. Election the 
very time to broach, to set the new’s-tap a-running :— 
Ha! ha!t—an’t that a hit now (Takes a bundle of 
papers from his side pocket.) Mean to become one of 
your contributors, Mr. ‘Tait :—an’t that good now ?—Ra- 
dical, eh ? join Tait’s squadron! Fraser and Blackwood 
will go mad. Many Whigs in our family. Father is 
Conservative :—one Radical not amiss in the house; told 
they’re getting on. Is that correct? One Lord among 
you, with Mrs. Gore, Miss Martineau, and ever so many 
ladies how droll !—Hot evening,—an’t it?— Must take 
achair. Hope I don’t intruder Must read you my 
prospectus. Drawn up by father, but re-touched by 
C.L. Funny little old tellow C. L. Must introduce you. 
(2eads.) 

PROSPECTUS OF THE QUI-VIVE CLUB 3 OR THE WHAT- 
IS-GOING-ON SOCIETY OF SCOTLANL, name yet not 
finally fixed, but manager certainly PAUL PRy, 
JUN, 

** Disguise it as we will, there isno denying that to he, she, 

il, we, you, they, somebody, nobody, anybody, and every- 
body, personals and impersonals, substantial bodies and 
glassy essences, nothing under the sun, or within the 
sphere of the gas-lamps is half so interesting as WHAT Is 
GOING ON, nor ever can be.” Clever that an’t it ? 
Charles all over,—must introduce you. Hope you're 
not engaged? Quite ready again ?—“ The most impor- 
tant point in the course of Time is the great Now! The 
original impulse or motive of this all-pervading desire 
may be the love of news, or a rational and liberal curio- 
sity, or the mere habit of gossiping, as the passion 
chances to be modified by the character of the inquirer ; 
but in every bosom it exists, active or dormant.” 

(Grand that, an’t it?) “It is that universal passion 
which makes men daily pry so eagerly into the speculum 
of the Times, and peer into the Mirror which the 
Chronicle, in the 311 lawful days of the year, boasts of 
holding up to nature, showing the very age and body 
of the time, its form and pressure,—watch over the 
spots in the Sun, examine with the E.raminer, observe 
with the many Observers, review with all the Revievs, 
and with the Spectator become spectators. It is this 
universal principle which gives zest to the most insipid 
fashiomable novel, and piquancy to the most vulgar 
police reports; and furnishes patience to wade through 
the dullest of periodicals.”"—The British—eh ? how 
droll!—* if the toil is repaid by a partial side-glance 
of WHAT IS GOING ON. To arrive at this the true 
centre, and the ultimate point of all useful know- 








ledge,"— That's father’s own,—“ which may be figured 
as the orientals do eternity, by the emblem of a serpent 
with its tail in its mouth,”—That’s Charles’s again,— 
comical chap! “ there are many paths alike patent to 
every member of our family.” 


GENTLEMAN BEHIND THE SCREEN, 


Then you mean to establish a new work or institution, 
Mr Pry? 

PAUL PRY, JUN. 

Hit it! Do, poz. Come downon purpose. So mach 
GOING ON with Sir John, the Assembly, and all.—Wonuld 
not have little John Cam, in Edinburgh? How odd 
that! C. L. betted so ; but I’m not curious,—must at- 
tend to business. Hear out my prospectus, please. 


MYSTERIOUS STRANGER, 


I am not quite so verdant, but that I can perfectly under. 
stand a prospectus without hearing it, Mr. Paul. What 
prospect of success have you? That’s the question :—what 
machinery to set in motion to accomplish your very 
happy and original idea. 

PAUL PRY, JUN. 

How droll to ask, an’t it? Cautious Scotchmen, eh ? 
I hope you don’t take that amiss,now ? Would give no 
offence for the world. For success, hav’n’t I many 
cousins, W.S.S., on Sir John’s committee, and Town 
Councillors, all over Scotland. Issued circulars ali over 
the kingdom. A national undertaking :—would take ne 
denial. Promised lots of intelligence trom the Editor of 
the Dumfries Courier. Capital fellow! Good friends in 
Dundee too. Glasgow do wonders for me; but you shail 
hear the responses. Ifope youarein no haste? ( Reads.) 


“The Editor of The Times returns compliments, &c., 
&e., to Mr. Paul Pry, jun. Though The Times ac- 
knowledges the extent of its daily obligations to the Pry 
family, the Editor regrets to inform Mr. Paul that its 
bird-bolts have all been shot of late in another direction, 
Quite welcome to the rumble and reverberation of its 
thunder, if that can be of use in his Bureau.” 

High fellow Alister Times! Out of joint, eh? An’t that 
good now ¥ Hope you are in no haste. An’t half through 
responses. (eads.) 

“ Mr. Leigh Hunt’s compliments to Mr. Paul Pry, jun. 
Mr. Paul is exceedingly welcome to the loan of Mr. 
Hunt’s Wishing-Cap, so long as he finds it fits him, were 
it but for his father’s sake, of whom, though not partial 
to all the members of the family, Mr. L. H. has many 
pleagant recollections.” 


Good-natured fellow, my friend Leigh. Milk of hu- 
man kindness :—must introduce you. 


Regent Street, Back Shop. 
DEAR PAUL, 

Keeping a bright look out here for your 
interest. I have no doubt of your success. Be sure you 
pop out upon the Shepherd. The enclosed will aceredit 
you. But no need, he is used to inroads of the Philistines. 
At this season he will likely have three idle fishers in 
every bed, and a fourth across the feet; but you will be 
sure of a shake-down, and a tumbler to smooth it. ‘Tell 
him from me no one here believes Sydney Smith the real 
Author of the Lay Sermons, which I am glad to tell 
you are in the second edition. Morgan has betted fifty w 
one he'll preach the Archdeacon blind on any hiil side in 


_ the Forest, any day of the year, giving S.S. his own choiwe 





of text, and making the Lay Elder umpire. Have you 
seen him yet? Isn’t he a rum one ? 


Yours ever, 
DENNIS DONOGHUE, Ensign. 
MYSTERIOUS STRANGER, 
Why this looks better. 
PAUL PRY, JUN, 

Don't it? Have a strange notion, now, you are the Lay 
Elder yourself? Hope I’m not impertinent now ?— 
( Laughing. ) 

MYSTERIOUS STRANGER, OR LAY ELDER. 
Far from it, Mr. Paul. T indeed begin to fcel a strong 
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‘nterest in your project. I see its capabilities. Let us 
return to your prospectus. 


PAUL PRY, JUN. 


And delay responses ? with all the pleasure in life.— 
(Reads )—“ Three worlds lie under our ken,” (touch of 
the sublime that:—Charles again) “ I. The world of litera- 
ture. IL. The world of politics. III. The world of daily 
life—the on-goings of all mankind.” 


MYSTERIOUS LAY ELDER, 

But how are you to manage so many worlds by your- 
self, Mr. Pry ? 

PAUL PRY, JUN. 

Easiest thing in life, Sir. Dothe Literature of a morn- 
jng—trot about all day at the Daily Life—and finish with 
the Politics at the club. Correspondents in every town 
and village. An’t ita good idea now’ Expect to make 
my fortune by it, if I get right Premises: out lots more 
of responses,—here, —( Iteads. ) 

Box-office, Theatre-Royal. 

Mr Dear Pry, 

Though there is no existing obstacle 
in natnre or art, to your /getting so idle and useless a 
mansion as this for your Bureau, Conversation-Rooms, &c. 
&c. a better time may arrive for theatricals. In the 
meantime, there are plenty of forsaken W.S.S.’s Chambers, 
and empty, or s/ack hotels in Edinburgh, that would an- 
swer your purpose every whit as well. Pop in after the 
house shuts, and iet us know WHAT IS GOING ON. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. M. 


PAUL PRY, JUN, 

Cool of Bill that—an’t it ?—considering his old inti- 
macy with father,—like as two peas. Jealous! that’s it. 
Foresees the Pry BUREAU would knock up the Adel- 
phi. Ha! lots of company coming in! (Pops out, pops in 
again.) Must introduce me.—Secure their support of my 
project—the Scotch stick to their friends like burs, father 
says. Mean no offence though—droll cut of a jib that. 
( Reconnoitres through his eye-glass. ) 


Enter the well-known Mr. Jonpery, late M.P. 


MYSTERIOUS LAY ELDER. 

Mr. Jobbery! welcome to Auld Reekie! what wind 

has blown you hither at this time 
PAUL PRY, JUN, 

The Trade-Wind ! ha! ha! an’t that good now ? Elec- 
tion going on—Pray introduce me! Mr. Jobbery, [ am 
Mr. Paul Pry ;—you must have known tather—every- 
body knew the old gentleman—come to establish the Pry 
BUREAU D’INTELLIGENCE in Scotland. An’t the idea 
good? Have the honour of giving you a few copies of 
my prospectuses to circulate among your friends. Mean 
to open the most elegant and extensive premises—club- 
room attached—the Qui-VivE CLUB!—Got the three 
candidates, the Moderator, and half the officers of Piers- 
hill as subscribers already—hotel adjoining—everything 
complete—hot and cold baths—fitted up by young Ballin- 
dean,—ordered wines from Cockburn, 


JOBBERY. 

I never refuse my countenance to any feasible project 
for the good of the country, Mr. Pry—or toa young be- 
ginuner, Ye must try for a wheen grand names, sir, for 
nest-eggs to begin with: —the Duke of Buccleuch, and Lord 
Melville, and Sir George. I shall distribute your bits of 
Pipers among some of my Edinburgh friends, the leading 
Whigs, and certain of the old Thirty-Three. But,yif ye 
Wish to prosper, avoid politics, Mr. Paul ; and either keep 
on the right side, or keep a calm sough.—But that’s the 
sound of music at a distance, if 1am not mistaken,— 
(Paul pops out, )—and such a muster, one might think 
y« were going to hold a National Convention in Mr. 
Tait’s back shop. Who are all these, Elder ? 


MYSTERIOUS LAY ELDER. 

You shall learn by-and-by. Deputies from different 
parts of the country, representatives, as Paul says, of three 
worlds. He of the shovel hat is Dr. Tucker, a learned 
Tory tutor from Cambridge, on a leisurely tour; the 
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young gentleman near him, his nephew, a most amiable 
youth and a fine poet—a Radical of truth and nature's 
making. They mean from curiosity to attend the Aggre- 
gate meeting of this evening. 
JOBBERY. 
The Aggregate Whig Committee of this town, man 

What for did ye not tell me ?—Has anything occurred to 
endanger Sir John’s seat before he is het in it ? 


LAY ELDER. 

An animal of a quite different description, this Aggre. 
gate: A few friends of old date, who have chanced to 
meet, seeing Edinburgh so crowded with strangers this 
month, from all parts of the kingdom, resolved to hold 
an open convivial meeting—a real aggregate assembly of 
Whigs, Tories, and Radicals, in the present critical cir- 
cumstances of the Cabinet and the country 

JOBBERY. 

To support Lord Grey, like Lord Ebrington and the 
gentlemen of Brookes’s? Excuse me for taking the 
word out of your mouth; but I'll go along with you 
hand in glove in that. Could I get a bit resolution to 
move or second? It would read weel in the Globe, 
“ Moved by Mr. Jobbery.” 


PAUL PRY pops in— Music close at hand, 

Gentlemen! Gentlemen!—a great deal GoING ow! 
The music and banners are those of the Trades accom. 
panying Mr. Aytoun and his friends to the Waterloo 
Rooms ;—must introduce me. No Trades or Banners 
with Sir John! Wasn't that comical? Mr. Lay Elder, 
you must introduce me to Mr. Aytoun, and the body of 
the Aggregate :—Announce my project—make my for- 
tune! Just pop home for a bundle of prospectuses—and 
be at your heels. [Exit Paul. 





LAY ELDER. 

Not to support Lord Grey, nor Lord Anybody else ; 
but to discuss a few bottles of cold punch ; or cold ne- 
gus, for the Temperance lads; and have our say out ; to 
wash down the heats and animosities of the Election and 
the Assembly, and renew old friendships of the school, 
the college, or the counting-house. How many sent faces 
have been swarming about Princes Street for the last ten 
days! 





JOBBERY. 

Weel, I hope there will be nothing but good blood 
among ye. I’m a man of peace. Do you expect the 
Provost to preside doucely, now, as your natural head ? 

LAY ELDER. 

Natural head ! 





Scene I].—The Waterloo Small Saloon. 


[ Enter waiter, who, after examining every group, deli. 
vers a card to the Lay Elder, Paul Pry peerwg over 
his shoulder, to read the address.| 


PAUL PRY, rubbing his hands, 

Found you out, sir! Haven't 1’ Won't say a word, 
though. Hope I'm not troublesome? Under ten thou- 
sand obligations already 

LAY FELDER. 

No more of that, Mr. Paul. I see you have found me 
out, though Iam but half incognito here. Sing mum, 
till the public affair is over, and I pledge myself to intro- 
duce you, at the adjourned sittings, to some of my private 
friends, who will, I flatter myself, lend a hand to your 
project. 





PAUL PRY. 

Thanks, thanks! Mr,____- Egad, J nearly tripped! 
Nothing wanting now but Premises. Scotch word that, 
a’nt it?—-Mean to speak broad Scotch, and wear plaid 
trousers. Give you leave to read your card now. Hope 
all friends well—brings no bad news, eh ? 


LAY ELDER, opening the note. 

I should know those Greekish characters,—Dr. Eras- 
mus Lingo:—My old friend Lingo!—where, when— 
whereabouts is he’ Send up Dr. Lingo, waiter :—one of 
my oldest friends, gentlemen. I hope, Doctor, to show 
you @ genuine specimen of the Scotch country clergyman, 
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though with the gathered rusticity of thirty years about 
him: the son oe Oe in 

of of the Speculative, when his shoul were 
nik ke eal sort bf gown than that of Geneva— 
the early chum of that very great man, Dr. Tucker, your 
Lord High Chancellor.—_—+My dear Lingo, this is indeed 
an unexpected pleasure! I examined every nook and 
cranny of the Assembly, for that radiant face. But 
now welcome back to the Regions of Books and Men, 
from the classic shades of. 


DR. ERASMUS LINGO, laughing,and cordially shaking 
hands. 

——The birks of Aberfeldy, Elder, ot the pines of Rothie- 
mufchus. Houts, touts—never mind, Sir. How, with a 
world turned upside down, spinning round and round, 
and you in the middle of it, could ye keep a corner in 
your memory, for the name of our bit outlandish parish. 
I see you have not forgotten your old friends, though. 





LAY ELDER. 

Sooner may my right hand forget its cunning. But 
back here. The room is filling fast—I shall be recog- 
nised. 

REV. ERASMUS LINGO. 

Na, good faith, but ye’ll no’ hide. Just the auld man 
—a gentleman of truly Conservative appearances :— 
change what will, ye never change. But as to what 
brought me up at this Assembly, that would take a word 
in your private ear. 

LAY ELDER. 

Then I can tell you: First, to give a hearty vote for 
patronage. Then Sir John is an old St. Andrew’s bird, 
like yourself, and a son of the Kirk; and I understand 
you are registered on the bit tenement in Bristo Street, 
inherited from aunty Grizzel, whatever should occur: 
—and for these and other sufficient reasons. 





REV. ERASMUS LINGO 

Our Presbytery is remarkably friendly and accommodat- 
ing. It was not my turn ; but, to tell ye the truth, Pre- 
sident :—Hech man, to think who first gave you that 
title ! What he has it in his power to do for us all now! 
But I fancy we need look little to Chancellor Harry: Jis 
a far cry to Loch Awe, as the Campbell’s by-word goes. 
Aud O, sirs ! what changes! To think of you Whigs, with 
the ball at your feet! I was always myself a Whig of 
the Revolution principles,—though scarce going your 
length in yon days. 

LAY ELDER. 

Though you turn Whig, I shan’t turn Tory, Erasmus. 
The ball is not at our feet :—or, if it be, it is to spurn it 
back again to the Tories, who lie by to snatch it. Use- 
ful, invigorating exercise this same ball-play, any way. 
It will strengthen the sinews for sterner battle. 


REV. ERASMUS LINGO. 
I heard a sough of this ; but could not believe that you, 
of all men, would desert your party; and forsake the 
sound Whig principles of 1688. 


LAY ELDER. 

The Whigs have deserted me, Most Learned Erasmus ; 
turned their back upon themselves, to use an apt figure ; 
—abjured their first covenant,—forsaken the guides of 
their youth. 


REV. ERASMUS LINGO. 

Whist! whist! sir. That's severe now. What would 
ye have folks do— practical, reasonable men, family-men ? 
——— I now have three boys at home idle ; the youngest, 
going nineteen, carried of the Greek and Mathematical 
prizes, two different years ;—the eldest gotten the dud 
black gown on his shouthers at your bar here,—and a 
clever lad he would be, though no son of mine. It’s not to 
every one I would open my mind in this way,—there’s 
such a roaring at the foot of the room, that I’m sure no- 
body can hear us? Now, was not the condition of these 
three lads sufficient of itself to drive a parent to Edin- 
burgh, and farther off. Besides, it was plain that 
Sir John was, out of sight, the best man of the three. 
Lord forbid that I should ever give a vote against my 
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conscience ;—a credit and honour to Scotland, and 4 trne 
son of the Kirk ; a‘declared anti-Voluntary, able and will. 
ing to help us in our present strait. 

LAY ELDER. 

I see and allow for your motives, my dear Erasmus, 
They are intelligible, and not remarkably inconsistent. 
As for some of the Voluntaries, as they call themselves! 
—but what has become of my Cambridge friends? Oh! 
Paul Pry introducing them yonder to Mr. Aytoun and 
Mr. Tait. The impudent rascal! Let us walk up to them, 
by the back of these long tables, which’ will soon be full, 
by the way.—Not unbecoming the cloth, Dr. Lingo, to 
take a place I hope? You have been in a Mason Lodge 
before now? See, I’ll stow you in here, beside the Bailie, 
till I can rejoin you :—I would not for the world expose 
you so openly to Radical contamination, 


REV, ERASMUS LINGO, 

I’ll just take a place here by my old friend Deacon 
Labrod, though he is, or was, a kind of a Radical and 
Anti-Annuity man. 

LAY ELDER, 

I shall order in the punch, lest your modesty wrong 

you. 


DEACON LABROD, skipping up and making room, 


Take a glass of mine, Dr. Lingo.—Give me leave, sir, 
I wish our friend, the Elder, would follow your judicious 
example. I ama reformer and anti-annuity man, sure 
enough ; but, for all that? The case was this, sir.-. 
Ye’ll mind, I daresay, of me hearing you preach once 
at Pannich Wells, when on a jaunt with my family? It 
would give me great pleasure if you would dine with me, 
Dr. Lingo,—and make your own day.—But this election 
affair of ours is this :—were we to choose a coachmaker 
to represent this ancient city—a maker of harness! And 
as for Mr. James Aytoun :—once he were come of age, and 
aman of substance, and status, Dr. Lingo; able to give 
his friends a lift,—a Solicitor-General, or an Attorney-Ge- 
neral, or in office some way,—*“Better a friend in the 
court than a peuny in the purse,”’ says our country proverb. 


LAY ELDER. 
How often, during this contest, have honest men been 
disgusted by that paltry saying! But your member is 
not even in the Court: he is buat its officer. 


DEACON LABROD, | 
There’s room for you, too, sir, beside our friend Dr. 
Lingo. Ye'll be as safe hete as yonder among the Ra- 
dicals. Let us respectables keep thegether; there’s a 
black squad, a lowering cloud, gathering up at yon end 
of this lang board: Just sit ye down here, Elder. Your 
young Cambridge friend is gusheted in among the Ultra- 
Radicals. It is not the like of us, or mén of ma- 
ture years and ripe understanding I fear for, Dr. Lingo; 
but raw lads like yon, whom Radical doctrines—Ultra- 
Radical—bewitch. Now, Sir John is for the juste milieu, 
sir. But wheesht; there’s Barrister Blarney singing. 
He’s a Tory, ye ken. We are all mixty-maxty here. 


THE JUSTE MILIEU. 
The juste milieu, the juste milieu, 
From France imported neat and new, 
Is now the rule on Britain’s shore, 
And homespun truth is prized no more! 
Where once you saw the old True Blue, 
You now have got the juste milieu. 


Who tries the juste milieu to hold, 
Renounces all that’s free and bold ; 
Shuffling and shifting to and fro, 

He wont say “ Yes,” he can’t say “ No,” 
But vibrating between the two, 

Tis thus he keeps the juste milieu, 


A trimmer still in Church and State, 
No theme can rouse his love or hate ; 
Lukewarm and listless, dull and slow, 
A timid friend, a feeble foe ; 

He's half with me and half with you, 
And cheats us both, this juste milieu. 
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Out on this garb of fraud and guile, 
This shilly-shally, see-saw style ! 

Give me the man who scorns to sneak , 
Can strongly feel, and firmly speak ; 

A manly course will dare pursue, 

And spurns this truckling juste milieu. 


(Loud Applause.) 
LAY-ELDER, 
Not amiss that; who is the author; do you know, 


Labrod ? 
DEAOON LABROD. 


Can’t tell; don’t care; a feckless ditty. But, Dr. 
Lingo,—Give me leave to fill your glass, Elder,—what in 
Sir John captivated all hearts was his affability and hu- 
lity— Plain John Campbell” he behoved to call him- 
vif. It was a pleasure to hear him. Come! up with 
Sir John’s Hustings’ Song, some of you younkers down 
there. Are the Tories to take all the spunk out of ye ? 
Ye were thrang enough in his service while drawing your 
three guineas a-day—my word, a good wage for a set of 
idle penny-page men. 

YOUNG WHIG SUBALTERN, rising. 

Though a very humble, and undistinguished individual, 
quite inadequate to the task which, in presence uf so many 
abler men, has devolved upon me, [ will, humble as I am, 
yield to no man in admiration of his Majesty’s present 
Whig Ministers. Have they not established an everlast- 
ing claim upon the gratitude of their country by bestow- 
ing upon it the great boon of the Reform Bill ?— 


[ Voice, from the far end. My certie, we were the 
sturdy beggars that helped ourselves to that awmous. | 


Haye they not graciously remitted three millions of taxes ? 
{Voice. And the Duke five !} 


Have they not abolished negro slavery and Irish vestry- 
cess all over the world? (Roars of Laughter.) Gentle- 
men may laugh; but where was there ever a Ministry 
to be compared with the present Whig Ministry ? A 
Ministry which all reasonable, moderate Reformers allow, 
has gone just far enough. Mark, gentlemen, I say rea- 
sonable, for there are a few, and but a few, visionaries— 
Ultra-Radicals and Destructives—among us, whom no- 
thing will satisfy 





RADICAL, below the salt. 


True! true! The Tories say the Whigs, whatever name 
they take, are now quite as Conservative as heart could 
wish. The Bill sticks in fifty points, but they resist all fur- 
ther improvement upon it. Do the Tories adhere to the pen- 
sions and sinecures ?—Heaven forbid the Whigs should put 
forth a little finger to touch vested rights! Do the Tories 
say, Flog away, the Whigs respond, Lay ou. Do the Con- 
servatives maintain the Union of Church and State in all 
its beauty ?—and do not the Right Honourable the Lord 
Chancellor, and that true friend of his country, Earl 
Grey, declare, that they will stand or fall by the Esta- 
blishment ? 


[Vorcr, from the other end of the table. 
Establishment of the Kirk or the Prelatic ?] 
His Majesty’s Whig Ministers will stand by whatever is 
established, without nice distinctions: Kirk, Church, 
and University ; with this difference, that with the mo- 
derate Tories, they would admit Dissenters to the bless- 
ings of the Universities, upon paying the fees, and 
‘ven without bolting Bishop Philpott’s oaths. But 
I'm interrupting Deacon Labrod’s song. This was meant 
for an harmonious meeting. Up with it yourself, Deacon. 





Is it the 








“PLAIN JOHN CAMPBELL.” 
AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG. 


TunE—* Juggling Johnnie.” 


“ Plain John Campbell,” 
Here I stand before ye— 
Pray, now, do take me :— 
[Smiles insinualingly. 
Will ye choose the Tory ? 
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I have many a quirk, 
Fits me for your leader ; 
Swearing by the Kirk, 
While bamming the Seceder. 
Plain John Campbell, &c. &c 


Though I tax your bread . 
And oppose your ballot, 
I’m the King's Attorney 
And bear a well-stored wallet. 
Plain John Campbell, &c. &c. 


Shame the Dudley loons, 
Uphold the Blue-and- Yellow— 
Hail me your Whig M.P., 
And “crown me with a halo.” 
Plain John Campbell, &c. &c. 


Aytoun’s an Ultra-Rad., 
Learmonth a Tory varlet— 
It’s 1’m the true Whig lad, 
As once was Daddy Scarlett. 
Plain John Campbell, &c. &c. 


In front Great Provost Spittal, 
Doffs his Opera hat; 
Behind bawls bold Sir Tom— 
Can ye stand that ? 
While “ Plain John Campbell” 
Humbly bends before ye— 
Pray, now, do have me; 
[ Bows, and smiles insinuatingly. | 
You cannot choose the Tory ? 
(All join in the Chorus.) 


BARRISTER BLARNEY, holding his sides. 


Capital! Elder. Isit not? (Sings, briskly,) 


Wh 


As good every bit. I give the Radicals joy of their elec- 
tioneering squibs. Not an atom of fun or humour, not a 
sparkle of fancy, save among them and us, nowadays. 


LAY ELDER, 


All the young Whigs rehearsing the decorums, that 
five-and-forty young men may be ready, at a moment's 
notice, to lay hold on any one small office it may please 
Providence to scatter among them ; ten cocks scraping for 
one barley pickle in the Ministerial dunghill :—but the 
two extreme parties have shown sport. 


BLARNEY. 

I suppose, now, your Edinburgh Ministerial news. 
papers would have feared that their character for stupidity 
would have been impugned throughout the country, had 
they noticed the rippling under-current of wit and fun 
among the Tories and Radicals. 


REV. ERASMUS LINGO, 


It was a perfect curiosity to see the High Street and 
the Bridges, lined with pasquinades, in prose and verse, 
of all colours and sizes. But I believe there's another 
song going on at the bottom of the table. We must ad. 
journ by and by ; there is really little peace here for either 
social or literary conversation. Hush though, hear the 
lad. 

Come all Reformers of the Town, 
Since Jeffrey now has got the Gown, 
And pitch your voice to the highest tone, 
To sing huzza for Aytoun. 
He is a friend to liberty, 
Free trade and prosperity ; 
He's a friend to our cause, 
He shall gain applause ; 
When the Whigs against him shall take the field, 
Aytoun shall ne'er to their standard yield ; 
Huzza for honest Aytoun. 


Aytoun’s the man whom we desire ; 

He never has shrank from the hottest fire; 

But as for the Whigs they have sunk in the miré, 
While we cry huzza for Aytoun. 
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Freedom shall our watchword be, 
Our motto peace and liberty,— 
For our bauners we shall wave 
O’er the heads of the brave ; 
Our triumph then shall be complete, 
For the Whigs will get sad defeat, 
. When the people cry for Aytoun. 


Aytoun is brave, and that will be seen,— 
He'll stick to the last for the banner of green,— 
Tho’ the hungry Whigs are very keen, 
Yet they must give in to Aytoun. 
Where could they find a man so brave, 
Who would the banner of freedom wave ; 
And certain to say, 
He will gain the day, 
When elected by the people's voice, 
Aytoun shall be the people’s choice, 
Huzza for honest Aytoun. 
(Tremendous cheering and huxzas at the lower end of 
the room.) 
DEACON LABROD. 
Where got ye that ditty, Bob ? 


BOB SINGER. ' 
Never ye fash your thumb, Deacon. It’s measures, not 
men, is the order of the day now, ye ken. If we got it Cheape, 
ye shall have ita bargain. But hark, the bagpipes !—play- 
ing “ the Campbells are coming.” That’s the Glasgow 
Deputies, with five bagpipers before them. Nae spunk till 
they come :—Room for the Glasgow gentlemen! 


FIRST DEPUTY, heard without on the staircase. 

Stop each kilted mother’s son of ye,—stop every High- 
land Orpheus !—Now I take up the strain !—Be in wait- 
ing, however, to attend us, when the sitting closes, to 
Macqueen’s, sometime before breakfast to-morrow. (The 
Deputy still heard preluding “Yeho! yeho!” The fold- 
ing doors fly open:— Radicals and Tories rise in welcome, 
and join manfully in the chorus.) 


CLAN CAMPBELIL’S PIABRACHD. 


The Campbells are coming,—ye ho! ye ho! 
The Campbells are coming,—ye ho! 

Plain John, with his halo,* 

Is looking quite gaily, 
And Dudley's no longer the go, the go. 


The Campbells are coming,—ye ho! ye ho! 
The Campbells are coming,—ye ho ! 

And each renegade hack, 

With a Whig on his back, 
And his principles trampled below, below. 


The Campbells are coming,—ye ho! ye ho! 
The Campbells are coming,—ye ho! 
There's gallant Sir Tammas, 
Still trying to bam us, 
Though his tropes and his figures run low, run low. 


The Campbells are coming,—ye ho! ye ho! 
The Campbells are coming,—ye ho ! 
“ A grand victor—y !” 
Andrew ****** doth cry, 
Tho’ his conscience full loudly cries “ No, no, no !” 


The Campbells are coming,—ye ho! ye ho! 
The Campbells are coming,—ye ho! 
There's pawkie Sir James, 
And whole crews void of names, 
On whom we'll a Spittal bestow, bestow. 


_ (Tremendous cheering, which lasts for some minutes.) 


MYSTERIOUS LAY ELDER, 

Health and welcome to the men of the West! Gentle- 
men, J] am almost ashamed to inquire what in Glasgow 
you think ofjourplatejconduct. Those among you who 
best know the peculiar circumstances of this city, will be 
the most indulgent and charitable. Those who are aware 
how many traps havejbeen set,—how many suwall books, 


baited with one sort of garbage or other, for all kinds of 
fish and fry 


. had ” 
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WESTLAND DEPUTY. 

No apology needed; sir. Four hundred and eighty of 
you have done your duty, like good men and true ! That 
would be a precious remnant at any time. The Tories 
mustered but a paltry number at their grand 
Street demonstration. A precious remnant ye would 
be,—but ye are a most hopefal beginning. If a few: 


of you have acted like ninnies,—and a few more 


like something else I shan’t mention,—why you will do) 
better next time. I know you are sound at the core, 
though rather craven in the countenance .—you will 
redeem your disgrace, and do honour to Auld Reekie. 


(Loud cheering at the bottom of the room: as the tu. 
mult subsides, a voice is heard exclaiming, “ Are ye going 
to gi’e us a brush at the Corn-Laws the night, sir?” or 
Sir Andrew's Bill ?—And a louder voice,— 
—Ashamed of ourselves! No sir, we are not ashamed 
of ourselves,—at least in the matter of this election. We 
are proud of ourselves, and proud of our town,—a;: 
least our end of it. Ye may all know Edinburgh, as 
weel as I do gentlemen, or perhaps better ;—and ye may 
a’ ken the difficulty a half-toom sack has to stand on its 
ain end. I’m a plain, straight-forward man,— wee! 
enough known in my own neighbourhood,—but little 
kenned perhaps in this grand quarter; though I have 
had a call more than once from Mr. Whigamore Lang. 
shanks, and some of Sir John’s friends among ye. I have 
brought up a large family in godliness and honest indug. 
try, so far as in me lay :— 


(Cries of, Who are you ?) ‘4 
Iam not ashamed to tell you that either, gentlemen, 
I am as plain a man as Plain John Campbell himself, 


and may-be as ae-fauld as ony lawyer among ye. I mean: 


no offence. I’m a plain John Campbell too, mealmen. 
ger near the Cowgate Head :—another of the Clan. 


(Cheers from the Tories, and cries of Go on, John.) 


Ay, so I will go on, at least till I’m done. TIT cannot 
say, gentlemen, that I was ever what ye call a great orator 
or broudint on politics; but I could say my own say 
when I had made up my mind,—and render a reason for 
my opinion. I read the Scotsman for ten years, as it was 
the favourite paper throughout all our neighbourhood ; 
and though I said less about the Bill, and the whole Bill, 
than many of my neighbours, I saw plainly it was 4 
blessing to the country, if—ye mark—used aright. I saw 
too it endowed us with something in the nature of a trait, 
—not just a compliment to be niffered for the Fair Good- 
e’en, and Fair Good-day, the wind of the mouth, of plain 
John’s canvassers, well paid for their day's darg. (Loud 


cheers from the Tories.) So when this stramash ofa’ 


new election got up, Mr. Jeffrey having gotten that robe 
of righteousness, which covers all infirmities, I behoored 
to think with myself what is my present duty in this 
crisis ? And it was not ill to see that :—and next to hear 


what the Scotsman would say; and what the wife thought 


about it. (Cheers and laughter.) 

The mistress thought Mr. Aytoun might be very good 
for the like of Dunfermline, or Crail, or Anster, but not 
just the thing for a grand city like ours ; and if we could 
not get a Lord, we should surely have a Knicht ;—and the 
Scotsman was in a dead swither,—as the Whigs had not 
made up their mind. So I was at first left to the light of my 
ain conscience. The Scotsman had aye preached up, “Get 
free of the pensions, and the annuity-tax,—but above all, 
of the accursed and corrupt union between Kirk and 
State.” Now, to tell ye thetruth, gentlemen, the Scotsman 
never appeared to me any great or sound authority in mat- 
ters of the Kirk, farther than asa mere political question ; 
and the upshot has shown how right I was. . In his 
opinion, it seems, that unhallowed piece of jukery-packer¥ 
was quite the same as a tax on small-beer, or a duty op 
soft soap,—a plague to be got rid of when it suited the 
Whig Ministers’ pleasure, at their long-delayed convenient 
season. I bore with him in chasty, seeing his error 
was one of ignorance, in the confounding o’ things, ob 
how unlike, sirs! But J had next to consider what yote 
wonld be conformable to the spirit of the petition, adop- 
ted at our great Voluntary meeting so lately held in Dr. 
Peddie’s Meeting-house, which I had signed, with heart 
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and good will, and which had lain four days in my shop 
for signatures. Be loosed who like, among the gentlemen 
who were leading, and guiding, and exhorting us that 
day, 1 thought myself covenanted and bound to support 
the candidate who stood by the principle I had solemnly 
taken wp at that solemn meeting,—which, te look back 
upon now seems a very farce! (CAeers from the Tories, 
with marks of impatience among the Whigs, and cries of, 
Go on, John.) 

[ll not trouble you longer, gentleman. As to the 
mereiy scriptural question, I’ll not say Mr. James Aytoun 
knows much above three times more about that than 
Plain John Campbell, or the Scotsman himself. But if 
we took our lighton the matter from the latter for so 
many years, we might well, I thought, take a vote in 
support of his doctrines from Mr. James Aytoun, when 
the time came; especially as he was sharp and sound on 
every practical, if not doctrinal point. And I'll say this: 
Sir John is, no doubt, a firm prop of the Kirk; but he 
must have forgotten a hantle of his Bible-reading before 
he, at the Cross of Edinburgh, used such tropes and 
figures in taunting Joseph Hume, M.P. Evil days were 
brooding ower the land of Egypt, I trow, when a new 
King arose who knew not Joseph. The waves of the 
Red Sea were rowing back, to sweep on with ten-fold 
wight and fury to overwhelm the infatuated Pharaoh, 
and his hosts, and all that had been the oppressors of 
Joseph and his kindred in their house of bondage. Sir 
John may be a stanch friend of the Kirk; but he should 
let the Bible alone: Yon was senseless.—And what was 
Sir John Campbell to us? What knew we about him, 
but that he had persecuted the press, —[ Prosecuted ye mean, 
John,] I ken what I’m saying,—persecuted The True Sun 
virulently, and been thrown out by the voters of Dudley. 
Asto his reforms of English law,—had they even been 
accomplished,—.many of us think the whole system like the 
Highlandman’s gun, if not past mending altogether, yet 
greatly needing a new stock,a new lock, and a new barrel. 

(Loud lauyhter and cheers.) 

l need not speak of who supported him, or who went 
in the teeth of all their previous professions, and pretend. 
ed Voluntary Church principles. But I mean no reflec. 
tions. I saw my way; and, instead of being ashamed of 
being one among 480, I would have gloried in being one, 
while I held fast by my principles. Oh, sirs, that more 
of you had stood steadfast! Hear what the Clerical says 
to you, one of your ownselves, a leader of the flock, more 
in sorrow than in anger. (Reads from The Edinburgh 
Patriot :) 

“Think of the injury you have done to Voluntary 
Church principles in Scotland and in England. We have 
no hesitation in saying that they have sustained a serious 
blow. Edinburgh was looked up to as giving the example 
to the constituency in Scotland ; and alas, when weighed 
ia the balance, she has been found wanting! Had she 
nobly done her duty, it is impossible to predict the im- 
pulse that would have been given to our cause through- 
out Scotland, when its metropolis displayed the preponde- 
rating influence of dissent, in baffling the combined ener- 
gies of a Church and a Tory faction. It would have 
foumd its way to every hamlet—been a tower of strength 
to every Voluntary association, and encouraged the friends 
of liberty in their hallowed exertions. It would have 
fyread its influence across the Border, and cheered our 
frends in the south to persevere in their noble exertions.” 
But I shall say no more ; and, to make amends for my 
long dry discourse, Bob shall give you his medley. 

( Tremendous applause from the Tories and Radicals. ) 


PLAIN COWGATE JOHN, (smiling.) 


It seems to me many of these Tory chaps care little 
what side win, so they get fun, and see the Whigs ram 
feezled ; but up with your medley, Bob. 


BARRISTER BLARNEY. 
“Plain John Campbell’s” health first, gentlemen, I 
crave, 
Several voices siout, “ John of the Cabinet—or 
John of the Cwgate?” and uproarious cries 


oY both names, by Whige and Radicals. 





BARRISTER BLARNEY. 
John of the Cowgate, mealmonger, not Attorney John. 
John of the Girnel is my man..-Mr. Aytoun's friend 
has it, gentlemen, on a show of hands, I’m as impartial 


‘as Mr. Sheriff Duff, who, at the Cross of Edinburgh, ‘de. 


clared Mr. Aytoun the Man of the People’s choice. 
Bob Singer’s medley strikes up. 
Tune— The Arethusa.” 


Come all reformers, sing again, 

For what reformer can refrain, 

On hearing the heart-stirring strain,— 
Huzza for honest Aytoun 2 

For honest Aytoun did I say ? 

That was once very well—and it had its day ; 
But we now require, 
If the Muse will inspire, 

To raise the song a good deal higher, 

For we soon shal] see our hearts’ desire ; 
And Huzza for Member Aytoun ! 


Tune changes to “ Wae betide the Whigs of Fife” 


Sir John swears he was cleck'd in Fife, 
That he lo’ed Scotland a’ his life, 
That o’ her cause in every strife 
He will be the promoter. 
An’ aff he’s set frae Lunnon town, 
Wi’ English law an’ English gown, 
An’ to Auld Reekie he is boun’ 
To catch a Scottish voter. 
You promise foul, you promise fair, 
You first are here, and syne ye’re there, 
Ye’re neither fish nor flesh, I swear, 
Ye smell mair like an otter. 


The Whigs may play yeas they please, 
Across the burn, and wi’ the breeze, 
They'll find you're no the best o° flees, 
To catch a Scottish voter. 
(Tremendous applause at the lower end of the 
room.) 
For ne’er again ye'll win the trick, 
Although Sir Tammas Lauder Dick, 
Wi’ a’ his wits and a’ his stick, 
Work hotter, aye, an’ hotter. 
Ye needna rin an’ wear your cloots, 
Wi’ auld Goliah in tap boots, 
Your no the kind o° stuff that suits 
An honest Scottish voter. 


Tune changes to “ Tom Tough,” 


THE OLD WHITE HAT. 


SEE ye this here old white hat ? 
Ye might take it for a jarvey’s— 
Though fresh from “ Grieve and Scott,” 
When “ THe BiLe” was ail the go 


In the Yards of good St. Ann it oft shone on public sar- 
vice— 
In the Cowgate—at the’Cross—was flang up in many a 
row— 
But my Radical Old Beaver is now bound te good beha- 
viour— 
And to wave for King and Kirk—So for Campbell ho! 
aho !_— 
You may think this rather strange— 
But Sir John’s been at the Grange— 
He’s the boy to work a c 
So for Campbell !—ho !—aho !__ 


The Radicals around, may “ cannonade”® and hector, 
And say Tom Tough has veered from his course of 
long ago— 
But I'd have the scamps to know that Tom Tough’s “ a 
— lustily will shout for Whig John—aho !— 





© See'the speech‘of Provost Spittal’s seconder, on the hustings. 
































































































There's myself and Provost Spittal, 
Without hope of drink or victual, 
Have found you Great Sir John |a~And is this the thanks 
you show ? 
£ So up goes my old castor, 

Waving high for our new master:— 

Shout, my Bailies, fast—and faster, 

For the Campbell !—ho !—aho! 


(Loud cheering and huzzas.) 


JOHN OF THE GIRNEL 

Aye, Sir Tammas thought to wheedle and palaver us 
o’ the Trades, as if we were at his beck, to be veered about 
by every wind of doctrine, like other weathercocks; but 
we lie lown yonder, down in the South-Side, and have 
time for our ain think. We've ta’en reason and judgment 
for our leaders now,—neither the gents. of the King’s Park 
nor Dr. Peddie’s Meeting. We'll toss up our bonnets and 
unfurl our banners at no man’s beck,—save as conscience 
and discretion bid us. What puts it into ilka sumph’s 
head, who wears a coat of finer yarn, that the people are 
all born-idiots; and that, when they wheel round them- 
selves, it is‘we are fickle, because we gloom and glunch at 
the harlequinades we might guffaw at, about the Cross, 
when things were gaun the right gait? I could preach on 
this text; but I’ll defer that till Mr. Paul Pry’s house-heat- 
ing to which I’m invited, by our friend the Lay Elder,— 
the gentleman with the many aliases, whom we all guess 
at. ButI have a toast to propose, gentlemen, before sitting 
down; and that is, Mr. James Aytoun’s Irish voters,—the 
men whose green banner was aye first flung to the breeze, 
through the hard Reform struggle of three years ;—the 
men who, ——(loud braying from the Whigs, with cries 
of oh! oh! oh! Nay, then I sit down. Ye're 
little better bred than the House 0’ Commons, Sing 
them dowr, Mr. O’Dwyer !—show the mettle of your calf- 
country, sir! 
YOUNG O'pyweER, (springing on the table, flou- 

rishes his sprig of shillelah, and sings,) 

A PATIENT HEARING. 
(* Oh! oh! oh !’’) 

In his country’s defence, when an Irishman speaks 

In the senate imperial—what dissonant squeaks 

Proceed from the Whiggish collective, whose nous 

Has render’d so famous the Parliament House ! 

What stertorous snortings,—rude hisses, and groans 

Assail the Milesian, and stifle his tones— 

Till the freedom of speech in the uproar is drown’d, 

While Whiggish importance with victory’s crown’d, » 

And the judgment of Ministers proved to be—sound ! 








O’Briens, O’Connells, O’Reillys, O’Connors, 

And oh! ye O’Dwyers,—stand forth for your honours’; 
Let clamour meet clamour, their hootings oppose, 

Tis odd if Old Ireland can’t match them in—0O’'s ! 


( Peals of laughter, and applause from the Tories, dur- 
ing which the leading Whigs withdraw.) 
BARRISTER BLARNEY. 
The Dons off in dudgeon,—never could stand a joke. 
O'Dwyer, pray give us a full-length sketch of one. 
0’ DWYER. 
I must recite, not sing this, I'm up to that too, 


Behold the Whig-Tory! at scolding so able— 

A grin on his face, and his feet on the table: 

Yet still he can rise, in each circumstance trying, 

And stand up for abuse, though so given to lying ! 

He pitied the parsons, and had some misgivings, 

*Twould vex his grand-dad to relinquish church-liy- 
ings ; 

And, therefore, he left his colleagues in the lurch, 

Deserting his Cabinet friends for the Church. 

While he bluster'd in office, if men had a doubt 

Of his principles pure,—why, they note find him—Ovr ! 

And yet <% have mark’d, (had his cunning been 

deeper, 
The} signs of the times, and remain’d an—In(x 
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LAY ELDER. 

That blest riddance gives me hope of Grey’s Ca 
even at this eleventh hoar—With Darham and Aber. 
cromby in, and Stanley out :—But this discussion would 
demand a more select audience. Suppose we imitate our 
Whig brethren, and withdraw to—loaves and 
not that I’m exclusive in my social tastes.—Jobbe 
Lingo, Thou most learned Erasmus! the Glasgow depu. 
ties, the Paisley man,—my young English Radical,_ 
there is See-saw too, casting a longing eye our way: 
verygood Radical, now that Sir John is in and the Whigs 
have abandoned the—sitting ;—and where is Mr. Paulus 
Pry. 

PAUL PRY, JUN. 

Hope I don’t intrude,—as hot as mutton-pies Popping 
about. Everything in train, though,—promised general 
support. Pry PREMISES open on L5th July, with 9 
grand honse-warming, attended by Whig, Tory, and Radi. 
cal: tickets reasonable. Mr. Murray, and the gentlemen of 
the theatre to come,—all doted on father. Gentlemen of 
thepress. Scotsman sent apology—small fish-bone sticki 
in his gizzard. Gentlemen of the Scottish Aggregate Com. 
mittee,—Band from the Castle, Deputations, Officers, 
Must have Mr. John of the Girnel, and O'Dwyer,—fa. 
mous pipe,—must introduce me. Calculate on Mr. Tait, 
and the Radicals,—an’t that comical now ?—_Mr. Aber. 
cromby perhaps look in,—won’t promise, poz.-_Doeg 
more than he says, I’m told. That’s comical too! 


LAY ELDER, 


I congratulate you on yourrapid success,Mr. Paul. You 


have only to play your cards modestly, and keep a trué 
reckoning, to make your Bureau,—your Qui-Vive, and 
your Javern,—no getting on without attention to crea/ 
ture comforts,—the most flourishing establishment in 
Scotland, as it is the very first of its kind. 

PAUL PRY, (bowing.) 

A thousand thanks! Should I tip the company 4 
stave now? Some little, light fancy of my own, about 
Whig, Tory, and Radical, all uniting to support the 
PRY PREMISES,—to the tune of Tullochgorum. Bill 
Murray put me up to that,—Knows the trim of the Scotch 
nation. 

LAY ELDER, 

As well reserved for your house-warming, Mr. Paul. 
Besides I have prevailed with my young English friend 
here, to give our assembly,—one of his own hyman-like 
songs, which he has named Street Lyrics. 

PAUL PRY. 

Ten thousand pardons—wouldn’t intrude for worlds — 
See Mr. Aytoun and his staf’—Bear and Ragged Staff— 
ha! ha! ha! an’t that good now ? give it to Scotsman fora 
paragraph ; Scotsman think it vastly witty—cocking 
their ears for the melody,—hope there's no offence though ? 


LAY ELDER. 


Hush, Mr. Paul! I must send you to learn somewhere 


that the duties of a civil landlord, or keeper of a public 
institution, are to keep his tongue between his teeth, and 
to put his conscience in his pocket. 


SONG.—GOD SHIELD US, 
A1r— Original. 


God shield us! Spring is come again, 
With all his pranksome purfled train ! 
The cuckoo and the nightingale ! 
The dog-rose and the daisy pale! 
Our souls drink wine !—the cup is full ! 
For mountain, meadow, stream, and yale,— 
All nature is so beautiful ! 


God shield us! there's a cloud on high! 
And freedom’s hoarse,—and will not lie ! 
And calls, and wakes our pleasant dream 
To prison fare, a prison’s gleam ! 
Our souls drink gall! the cup is full ! 
Though mountain, meadow, vale, and stream, 
All nature, is 80 beeutiful ! 
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God ‘shield ns! on Try strength we build, 
for chains and famine are a-field! 
And, as the —_ our bow, 
‘re stern, uerors now ! 
ep eg drink wine! thd tap is fall ! 
And the hills leap with joy, we trow ! 
Oh! Nature, thou'rt most beautiful ! 


GLASGOW DEPUTY. 

Beautiful exceedingly! may I beg a copy to send to 
at friend thé Argus, who will truly appreciate the noble 
girit of this lytic 

LAY ELDER, 

{ believe my young friend has promised the thing to 
foi. And by the way are you not the very man to 
farnish him with a cartedu pays—a guide of his future 
course on his Scottish tour. 


GLASGOW DEPUTY. ° 
With all my heart; but he can be at no loss for that. 
There is CHAMBERS for all Scotland, a Third Improved 
Rdition ‘I see; and PoLiock as a guide to the Athens; 
the freshest, the fullest, and the most compact. 


PAUL PRY. 

Swear to that«_never want him out of my side pocket 
better than fifty caddies—recommend him from ex- 
perience to every tourist that fixes at the Pry Premises— 
won't that move him off, eh ? 


YOUNG ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

I must also confess my obligations to Pollock, asa 
most intelligent guide. I have walked by him without 
once straying. About one spot I was peculiarly anxious, 
will you lend me your Pollock for five minutes, Mr. 
Paul. ( Reads. ) 

“Continuing our course along Prince's Street, where at every 


step the Old Town is seen in dark and craggy grandeur on the right, 
we at length reach Hanover Street, at the south-west corner of 


which is the 
SHOP OF WILLIAM TAIT, 
The publisher of the celebrated and widely-circulated Radical Ma- 
gazine known by his name.”* 
REY. ERASMUS LINGO, (/aughing.) 
Hear ye that, Mr. Tait ? 


“ At starting, the periodical may be said to have aoparently fought 
under the banner of Brougham, whose semblance it bofe on its fore. 
head,—but advocating, as it always did, the opinions and principles 
of the Movement party, it has lately lost the countenance of the 
Chancellor, whose was assuredly no very appropriate repre. 
sentation of the politics of Fonblanque, Roebuck, Crawfurd, U.P.Q., 
and such honest Radicals as are regular contributors to the Maga- 
ane.” 


REV. ERASMUS LINGO, 
Hear ye that, Elder ? 


LAY ELDER. 

I do:—a most veracious statement,—save that probably 
the countenance was doffed, not withdrawn. Brougham’s 
full-length was by the way knocked down at Leeds 
other day, robes, wig, and all, for a few shillings,— 
alss, poor Hall_What can he be dreaming of? But 
there seems to be a song going on, down yonder. Com- 
metice again, gentlemen, we have lost the beginning. 


KING PUNCH. 
Ar—“O' ’tis Love.” 


QuoTH Great King Panch 
To Lawyer Lunch,— 
“Can you say, ‘ Black is White ?’ ” 
Said Lawyer Lunch 
To Great King Punch,— 
“I can but I must bite /” 
King Punch did then look grave, 
And said, “ Upon my soul }} 
By day and night I rave, 
For Grim has got the whole |” 


“0!” cried Lunch, 

“Then, Great King Punch, 
Believe me, ’tis no go! 

I never work 

For King or 


Unless good cause they show” 
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“Hal hal” Punch cried, 
I only tried 

To filch the Greyhound’s share |” 
« And I,” said Lunch, 
“Was trying, Panch, 

To see how sat the Hare !” 


So Punch felt snubbed, and twitched his nese, 
And swore like any—thing : 

But snakes that fight beneath the rose 
Can cure each other’s sting! 


REV. ERASMUS LINGO. 

A somewhat mysterious ditty. But what think you, 
Mr. Jobbery, who are a moderate man, holding by the 
just medium, of these times ? 

JOBBERY. 

I'm wishing ye could temper down some of these wild 
Radicals, Doctor, with a little of your spirit of a calm 
moderation,—no doubt it is a daty to guard the sheep- 
fauld from the wolf,—to keep off the worrying Tories. 
But hooly and fairly : Rome was not built in one day :— 
there’s a braw time coming. Hurry no man’s cattle. 

PRESIDENT. 

My last hope is, that they may cobble away till we get a 
Cabinet like Sir John Cutler's hose,—not a bit of the oldma- 
terial about it,—giving the new Doctors of Oxford them. 
selves room to discuss its identity with the original Grey 
Cabinet.—The administration have made a decided step, 
if not in advance,—that they will never do, save either, 
crab-like, side ways, or at the point of the goad—yet on 
the road to safety. 

SEE-SAW, 

I am glad to hear you acknowledge as much 
as Mr. Jobbery observes, what are Radicals, after all, 
but a kind of wild, headstrong Whigs, exactly like our- 
selves, before our wild-oats were sown! We are aye 
good friends,—shoulder to shoulder! when it comes to a 
dead push. 

PRESIDENT. 

When the Whigs would tumble,—and smash go the 

image of gold and clay, save for our helping hand, oppor- 


tunely interposed. 
SEE-SAW, 


Hush about smashing!—that’s not a canny or well. 

chosen phrase. Now that we have carried Sir John 
PRESIDENT. 

Congratulate you upon that :—you being for the Vo. 
luntary Church principle,—the ballot, the abolition 
of the corn laws,—a friend of the freedom of the press, 
desirous of short Parliaments,—affirming, or having af- 
firmed, that the people never will be fairly represented, 
until, choosing their representatives by ballot, they pay 
them also :—holding all those American tenets, I do 
most warmly congratulate you on your choiee of the 
King’s Attorney-General, enormously ever-paid for his 
present duties—bound neck and croup te whatever is ;— 
and looking forward to the bench as the natural consum.- 
mation; if the Whigs keep in, and he has been found 
sufficiently docile,—of which I have no dread. 

SEB-SAW. 

And, by the by, have ye seen Francis Lord 
his new wig and robes of office. They add 
cubit to his statare. He really looks 
ing yonder on the bench. Long may 
long may it glory in him! 

PRESIDENT. 

Amen, with all my heart! We had lost him 

what is more to mourn, he had lost himeelf; bat 
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0 DWYER sings. 
They tell us our doings have damned us 
To Fame, that must ever endure— 
That they're swamped—to be sure we have crammed us ; 
And crammed all our fry, to be sure. 


Yet we who know how things are jogging, 
Ave calm, though the million may flout ; 
Then, comrades! just toss off your noggin,— 

We're damned only, if we GO OUT. 


PRESIDENT. 

Certes, a formidable if. Voltaire possessed to a sur- 
prising extent the faculty of second-sight ;—“ Tout ce 
qu'on pourait faire,” says he “ dans une occasion par- 
eille, s’etait deja presenté a l’idée du Ministre !” 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL, 

Yon must give me leave, sir, to complain o’ the too fre- 
quent use of the learned languages in a promiscuous as- 
sembly, like the Aggregate. Some of us took the liberty, 
the other day, of sending over a Round-Robin to Mr. 
Tait, hinting that fewer Greek and Latin quotations 
would be as acceptable in a popular work, like his Ma- 
gazine, the organ of truth, and guide and illuminator of 
the people,—and plain English as comprehensible to the 
great bulk of readers, as such blads of French as O. P.Q. 
gives us sometimes. It is all sound doctrine—no doubt 
of that—coming from him; but we like to judge by the 
understanding, as well as the heart, in our part of the 
town. 

PRESIDENT. 

I sit corrected, my excellent Girnel; and whatever my 
friend Ta® may do, I, as President of this the new and 
real Scottish Aggregate Committee, shall employ no 
quotation which any lady in the country, or even the new 
Chancellor of Oxford himself, may not understand at 
first sight.—-Magnificent affair that Installation! The 
dear Duke seems to have been hard-worked. Dragging 
about poor old Eldon, too,—it is a sin and a shame,— 
like a death’s-head and cross-bones, to remind Toryism 
that it is but mortal. 


WESTLAND DEPUTY. 
Why did not Oxford choose Brougham for her Chan- 
cellor? He would have performed that ro/e with far 
more grace and facility than Wellington. 


DR. ERASMUS LINGO. 

You are jesting now, sir. The High Church party— 
Oxford—the concrete—the essence of Toryism—choose 
Henry Brougham ? 

WESTLAND DEPUTY. 

And why not? The “ Pig-headed Dragoon” will pre- 
cipitate the thing. The Chancellor would have played 
off and on, and at least have looked to the baggage-wag- 
gons, securing a good share of the plunder for his clients. 


DR. FRASMUS LINGO. 

The Chancellor is an ill-used man among ye,—hooted 
and doubted by all sides. Did ye remark how the impu- 
dent young Oxonians yelled and hissed at the mention 
of his name. A pretty exhibition that was altogether. 
The young loons should be sent down to St. Andrew’s, or 
“Aberdeen, to learn decent manners, before they swear the 
Thirty-nine Articles. 


JOUN O° THE GIRNEL. 


Or to our Artisans’ Reading-rooms, and the meetings of 
the, Trades :—regular, orderly, weel-conducted assemblies, 
aud braw speakers; kenning what they are saying too, 
—unot a foaming speat, and blether of dictionary words, 
as if they were newly passed advocates spouting at the 
Speaklative on the law of Nature and Nations. These 
Oxford smatchets too, singing through their noses, in 
mockery of the Dissenters! But as the auld cock craws, 
the young cock learns.—England saw something very 
like that insolence among the gallant cavaliers, before 
& crash came :—they should twang at leisure.—Is't true 
they have made the young Duke of Buccleuch a Doctor 
of Divinity at Oxford ? The Dalkeith folk will be proud 
o’ that. But I think the Duke o’ Gordon and he, who 





are such pillars o’ the Kirk, might just have been con. 

tented with Ordination at hame, from our ain douce Pres. 

byteries. ; 
PRESIDENT, 

Doctor of Laws, only, John,—if ,his Grace is so 
as to be one of the Oxford Tory batch just made Jes, 
the elderly Tories should give the fry a check,—the Dic. 
senters of England are not now to be insulted With im. 
punity. 

JOHN 0’ THE GIRNEL, 

It would be grand fun to them to hear the Presbyte. 
rian twang. But I'll be sure to hear when I go out to 
Dalkeith, on Monday, to the meal market, if the Duke 
is honoured. There will have been a bonfire about it for 
certain. If the Duke get but his corns pared, they 
must kindle a lunting fire, to let a’ the Lammermuiny 
ken.—But what ails the Oxford folks at Peel now ? 

PRESIDENT. 

The Duke was as far in the emancipation scrape, cer. 
tainly, but not so deep. And the High-Church Tories 
the malignant, bigoted, selfish, virulent Tories,—thoge 
who have a consciousness that they are thieves, and know 
that they carry the bag,—somehow distrust even Sir Ro. 
bert—because he sees at least the length of his tether. He 
is either doing quarantine, or under ban;—and I don’t, in 
his case, think the old gall will ever heal kindly up, 
something is ever occurring to keep it green and raw, 

JOHN 0 THE GIRNEL. 
For what can they have chosen the Duke, then ? 
PRESIDENT. 

Perhaps for his great learning, John.—( Laughler.}— 
No—the charlatans are the last to be humbugged by their 
own tricks.—For his eminent, and singular piety, then? 
(Loud laughter.) 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Houts touts, we a’ ken better. 

PRESIDENT. 

For this, then, that having carried Catholic emancipation, 
he may now be found the fittest man to continue Protestant 
thraldom. I hope they do allow us Voluntaries to be Pro- 
testants. His chancellorship isar/es, John—earnest-money 
given by the Church, in sign that he has thirled himself 
to her mill :—ye comprehend I see, by your speaking grey 
eye, and most intelligent nod. 

WESTLAND DEPUTY. 

How stupid a generation the Tories are, as to. the 
popular effect of their J/igh Jinks as political engines -— 
sneered at on the spot, regarded as dull pageants, or 
ridiculed as superannuated mummeries everywhere else. 
The same stale actors figuring in every scene; ever the 
same venerable John, Earl of Eldon, weeping,—and the 
same fascinating Mrs. Arbuthnot smiling. 

DR. ERASMUS LINGO, 

The Glasgow dinner was a grand thing, though; but 
I wish the Moderate party would not knit up the ister- 
ests of the Kirk Establishment so closely with their poli- 
tics. Earl Grey’s Government is now fairly pledged t 
stand by Establishments ; and it would be our true wisdom 
to lie by and take the blessing from whatever direction 
Providence may send it. The Duke of Gordon cut & 
most respectable and dignified figure, no doubt, in speak- 
ing for the Kirk, and singing that beautiful glee. 

PRESIDENT. 

A Voluntary ! What an undergrowth or after-spring of 
religion, the Radical sithe has brought to view among 
the peerage of late, which it is remarkable had never 
before been suspected. So you think the Cabinet rather 
rickety still, John? Is Abercromby not a stout screw, 
well driven home ? 

JOHN OF THE GIRNFL. 

Why, though the Scotsman did lectare him for daring 
to differ with Mr. Stanley, about dragooning the Irish, 
and being such a visionary as to heed that shadow, the 
147th clause of the Irish Church Bill, THe CLAUSE, a 
called it among ourselves,—Mr. Abercromby is 
lated, in the opinion of all sober men, to be both 9 prP 
and cement of the Cabinet ;—-while that fiery ettercapr 
that bag of venom——— 
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PRESIDENT. 


Don’t be personal, John. Stanley's sting is extracted. 
He stung 80 deeply that he left his infernal apparatus vi- 
prating in the flesh. He languishes and dies of the wound 
ye tried to inflict,—a great law of beneticent Nature, 
John, with the whole of the genus wasp. 


JOHN OF THE GIRNEL, 

Well, let him go. We only, down about us yonder, 
jared for a week or two that he might have a cartel to 
Peel, or some of them, secreted somewhere about his per- 
son, and that the stramash was a sham ficht, got up in the 
(abinet; like as that incarnate fiend Burke—no Ed- 
mund—set about, when the purpose between him and 
Hare was to smother a victim, to sell the body to the 
doctors Or if not in his pouch,—for fear he might be 
stripped, and his person searched,—yet in some of the 
Chancery pigeon-holes, where he might lay his hand on 
i,ata moment’s notice, any time between this and Christ- 
mas. For what would they quarrel about if it was not 
sham? What conceivable difference is there between a 
rational Conservative like Peel, and an official Whig, 
like Ear! Grey? The ultra Tories are an exploded politi- 
eal faction. ‘They have as much need of the Church as 
the Church has of them—they hing thegether. 


PRESIDENT. 

My dear John, how suspicious you are become. Could 
you imagine Lord Grey capable of playing so double a 
part ? 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL, 

] would call it a single part, sir. He has never played 
but one, that I have seen, since he got fairly hefted in 
place :—with greater or less birr he plays, but it’s aye to 
the same tune. I’ll not say he is dishonest—far from that ; 
but he may be superannuated, or he may be fey, that’s 
mair like. In either case, he is no longer altogether fit 
tobe left to himself. The friends should interfere. It 
is not the first time we have seen relatives submit, from 
the habit of stupid deference, till the man they clearly 
saw was not to be trusted to his own guidance, cut his 
throat some fine morning—and then all stood aghast blam- 
ing each other. 

PRESIDENT. 

Ifthe Whig Cabinet receives the coup de grace, it must 
be from such hands, I doubt not. So you give up Lord 
Grey ? 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Totaliy, totally, wholly :—he has served his day and 
generacion, but he is scarce fit for these times. He be- 
longs by right of age to the STAGNANT party.—What are 
you dreaming of, sir ? 

PRESIDENT. 

But Brougham 2 What say you of his, in the Cow- 
gate ’—-give up true Hal ? 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Him, too, if needful ; bind him to the horns of the 
altar, a sacrifice for the country, if such be required. 
Our younger lads are clear for that. I havea swithering, 
and a leaning, and a hankering and relentirig. One 
fannot all at once forget the Henry Brougham of the 
House of Commons for twenty years, and of Yorkshire, 
—€ven though, alas, he should forget himself. 


PRESIDENT. 

Kind-hearted Girnel !—Brougham’s part becomes 
Perplexed from the wavering of others, as it un- 
fortunately never was his forte to take a steady fixed 
"izzy of any one thing. ‘The Dissenters and Volun- 
tary Church people in this town, for example, will have 
confounded him quite, the other day. What would 
‘or any one expect but that, if you were as serious in 
your demands as you affect to be, and a majority, as 
you undoubtedly are, you would have returned a mem- 
Fto Parliament to support your own real views ! 
Altbough the Chancellor was ready to take staff in hand, 
mrd up his loins, and go forth into the wilderness, at the 

dof the Dissenters, braving all its perils,—how could 

depend upon then ? 


JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 





That's nothing to him, though, nor to any single- 
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minded, firmly-principled man. Our poor turn-out for 

the Radical candidate could never have misled a man of 

principle and single purpose, that looked neither to the 

righthand nor to the left.—W hat would he be at, think ye? 
PRESIDENT. 

Cannot tell. His own difficulty, exactly. Until he 
was Chancellor, one could have given a shrewd guess as to 
the bourne of his hopes ; now he is at sea again. With 
£5000 a-year to retire upon, I should think the love of 
popularity would carry it over power, embittered, made 
despicable, by apostacy. No, he won't coalesce; at least 
not but asa head. And even then, a coalition has al- 
ways been so justly abhorrent to the countiy, in far 
darker times than ours,—and so perilous to the Whigs, 
that he durst not venture. North coalesced with Fox ; 
and which was the honester man in that unhappy mea- 
sure? Not the Whig,—much as I venerate him. Can- 
ning coalesced with Lansdowne the Whig; but which 
was really the more liberal statesman ? No, I don't fear 
a coalition. It must, at all events, be one in which the 
Tories would greatly preponderate, counting noses merely; 
and, as there cannot be two Premiers—granting that 
Grey would be quite as Conservative as Wellington ; nor 
yet two Chancellors, though Lyndhurst would not oppose 
much that Brougham is likely to drive; nor yet two 
Colonial Secretaries ; nor two Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer; nor any double-gangers that can be paid for, and 
enjoy patronage,—I believe we shan’t havea coalition. 
The old Tories in the Cabinet, the Whig-Tories, may fall 
back upon the Tories, without much offence. 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL, 

Who is severe now, sir? I declare Dr. Lingo’s hair is 
standing on end at your fearful Radicalism, aud opinion 
of dignities. 

PRESIDENT. 

My learned friend Erasmus, who has been gathering his 
politics from The Advertiser for twenty years, and study- 
ing the fiars prices, may be astounded ; but, I assure 
him I am not one whit before the rest of the world— 
if not actually lagging. ‘lake out your memorandum. 
book, by the way, Doctor, and write down,—Mem.—To 
buy—not borrow, remember, for you will never part with 
it again—a valuable little work on this most interest- 
ing ecclesiastical subject, by Mr. Archibald, accountant 
in Paisley. Don’t fail to recommend it at the next Pres- 
bytery dinner— Archibald on Striking the Fiars.”’ 

DR. LINGO, 

But are youcertain Mr. Archibald is on our side? The 
heritors and the tenants—— 

PRESIDENT, interrupting. 

Certain he is on the side of justice. Is that not the 
side of the clergy ? But we must have some toasts now. 
The Whigs have already given the Members of the Cabis 
net—I shall propose the new Member, Mr. Abercrombv, 
and those that should have been with him, Lord Dur- 
ham and Sir Henry Parnell! (Loud cheers, with cries 
of “ Three times three !”) 

DUNDEE MAN, 

The duty of returning thanks for the honour done Dun- 
dee devolves upon me, I presume, as my friend, Mr Vedder, 
forswears all politics, and sticks by his old mistress, the 
Muse. We are preud of our new Member, overin Dun- 
dee, yonder ; but that very pride makes us but the more 
tender of the memory of him that’s gone. As I am here 
but accidentally, and not much of a politician, or practised 
in public speaking, I shall beg to get off with a bit son;, 
to the tune of “ Kinloch of Kinloch.” 

OMNES, 
The song! the song! 
KINLOCH’S FAREWELL. 
( Air, ** Kinloch.” ) 
Aptev the lov'd land of my birth, I must leave thee ; 

Farewell to the free,—leal and true to the core; 
Rejoicing I go——no oppressors to grieve thee ; 

How chang’d since they banish'd me far from Stra:h- 

more !* 


® Proclaimed an outlaw from bis country, 2d December, 1619. 
Proclaimed Representative of Dundee, December, 1838, 
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Now hope gaily smiling, 
All sadness beguiling,— 
At Liberty's shrine see the millions adore ! 
Her votaries call me, 
Where none shall appal me ; 
Farewell to Dundee, and adieu to Strathmore. 
Schehallion’s brow, bright with the beams of the morning, 
Majestic, surveys the fair valley below, 
Where Isla’s stream wanders, the glades now adorning— 
Now clear through dark woodlands her silver links 
flow. 
So Freedom high tow’ring, 
No threat’ning cloud low’ring, 
On the land of her hope sees 3 rising sun shine; 
All gloom disappearing, — 
All bonds—save endearing,— 
The links peace will polish, and plenty entwine. 


JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Hech, but that’s a spirited ditty! The gentleman’s 
health and his song, and long may Bonny Dundee cock 
up her bonnet! My certie but she is a bauld ane, and a lass 
o’ her word, which is mair than some that think them- 
selves her betters can say. Would Dundee have ta’en 
Plain John ? 

PRESIDENT. 

I am afraid our meeting must have been very tiresome 
to my young English friend here, who, Radical as he is, 
is more a man of letters than of politics. What, as 
Paulus terms it, is now GOING ON in the world of litera- 


ture in London? Anything new or striking ? We hear 
something of a poet having arisen at last. 
YOUNG TRAVELLER, 
The author of Philip Van Artevelde? Do you then 


take your oracles from the Quarterly? There the work 
is almost senselessly bepraised ; though it is one of ster- 
ling merit, and merit of a solid and rare kind,—rare be- 
cause it is solid, The language,—a resuscitation of pure, 
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simple, and manly English,—is enough of itself to 
this as 3 superior Bree: a sg “— 


The Clock strikes One. 


PRESIDENT, (rising.) 

Gentlemen, the night wears apace. It n 
somewhat painful duty to adjourn the first Sitting of a 
AGGREGATE. May hope to see as many as possible of 
you at our next meeting: but especially remember the 
duty of hospitality to strangers:—Mr. Paul's hous. 
warming. 





PAUL PRY. 

Takes place on 15th prox.—Hope I don’t interrupt 
Hope to see you all, gentlemen, on 15th prox. 4H 
to have you all on my subscription books ;—all who are 
on the Qui Vive, that love to learn WHAT Is GOING oy, 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL, 

Can you tell us who O. P. Q. is? 

PAUL PRY, 

Poz. on 15th prox, ? 

SEE-SAW. 

Can ye inform me who made that speech the King re. 
cited before the Bishops ? 

PAUL PRY. 

Poz. on 15th prox. ? 

0’ DWYER. 

Can you let us know the truth of that alleged negotia. 
tion between O'Connell and the Cabinet *—of which I, 
for one, don’t believe one word. 

PaUL PRY. 

Poz. on 15th prox, ? 

PRESIDENT. 

Don't pledge, Mr. Paul.—Hedge, man :—that's the 
current custom, now, with all new candidates.—.We will, 
however, give the PRY PREMISES a fair trial. 


Ewxeunt omnes. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

ACCORDING to a late calculation it is found that 1500 
new works are annually published in Great Britain and 
Ireland, besides reprints; or about 125, on the average, for 
every month in the year—a number which sets everything 
like full review at defiance. Where a work is not found 
peculiarly suited to the nature of this Magazine, and of 
sufficient interest and importance to form the subject of 
an article of such length as to admit of giving a tolera- 
bly full idea of its scope, tendency, and character, we are, 
from the prefusion of new works, necessarily restricted 
to very narrow limits, in noticing the greater number of 
thea, from a desire at least to announce the appearance 
of every volume that by merit is entitled to the distinction 
of having the press proclaim aloud its name. In HISTORY, 
a work likely to live, as well as to be noticed, has ap- 
peared— MEMOIRS OF SPAIN, during the 17th century, 
by Mr. Dunlop, who has already gained a considerable 
reputation by his History of Fiction. He has chosen to 
illustrate a period of Spanish annals, from which former 
historians, whether native or foreign, have shrunk, 
though it teesus with interest. Mr. Dunlop's work is pe- 
culiarly rich in what we may call domestic chronicles,— 
and those picturesque and striking incidents of which a 
fictionist of genius would have availed himself in com- 


posing a historical novel of the age of Philip IV. or | 


Charlies Il. This most attractive and instructing por- 
tion of history, is too often kept subsidiary to events 


/ 


| only more obtrusive. 
_riehed and vivified his work, by drawing skilfully 


} 





which are deemed greater, though they are in reality 
Mr. Dunlop has, in short, @ 


and freely from the private memoirs and travels of the 
period. In History, we have next Mrs. Jamieson's France, 
a compendium for young persons, or those who have litt 
leisure. It contains a great deal of raw material, and is 
judiciously most full, from the period commencing with 
the reign of Napoleon, down to the late campaign of the 
Duchess de Berri. With this, half the volume is occ 
pied. The fair author appears to indulge occasional Bour- 
bon tendencies. The notes contain a great deal of disjointer, 
but pleasant reading connected with France.—From the 
pen of Mr. Jones, already creditably known as a writer, 
we have Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, published i 
paits, This is a history of priestcraft at large, by * 
Bible-christian—not wholly above party prejudice, bv! 
perfectly honest. 


NOVELS. 


RinGwoop is the most noticeable romance which bs 
appeared since Mrs Gore's HamiLToxs, if that work @ 
be termed a romance or fiiction at all, The auther 
RixGwoop, is a young, fiery, bold, and often s 
tionist possessed of many of the finer qualities of his be 
ine Black Bess; though not yet so docile and well 
in. His hopeful fault is exuberance. It is an equally FP 
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mising symptom that though often run away with by a 
<sion for bustle, romantic situations, and melo-dramatic 
effect, he is always successful where he is most natu- 
ral. BROTHER TRAGEDIANS, is the production of a 
lady,—Miss Isabel Hill, whose sketches in the Annuals, 
«have read with pleasure. The scene is laid in Germany, 
the characters are German. This may be the cause 
of the film or haze which interposes, we cannot tell how, 
petween the reader and the work, giving it the flatten- 
ing effect of a translation, The story is, we fear, too 
complex and ravelled for the rate of patience exercised 
by modern novel readers. In short, the same degree of 
talent and half the pains more simply and directly ap- 
plied might have produced a much more attractive novel. 
CATHERINE DE MEpIctIs, or the Riva Fairus, tells 
its story in its title. It is, however, free of the bigotry 
and cant that thetitle would intimate ; and without being 
remarkable as a powerful historical novel, is a volume 
that may be read with pleasure. THE JESUIT, forming 
thetwelfth volume of the LIBRARY OF ROMANCE, is from 
the German of SPINDLER. It is on the whole a well 
chosen story, and wears its English dress with ease and 
freedom. 


WORKS OF SCIENCE. 

From the Brothers Murray, who are well-known in 
this city as hereditary chemists, we have a “ Popular 
View of Chemistry,” in a cheap compendious volume, 
comprising the principles of the science, and a sketch of 
recent discoveries, illustrated in a luminous and popular 
manner. The work will be very useful to young stu- 
dents, and to those who, without great leisure for scienti- 
fic pursuits, entertain a liberal and rational curiosity 
concerning their objects: PRiITCHARD’s HisToRY oF 
ANIMALCULES, We have kept over from month to month, 
for three or four months, in the hope of being able to give 
our readers a tolerably full account of a work from the 
perusal of Which we had derived so much pleasure. We 
have never met with any publication in which that most 
curious branch of Natural History, which opens as it 
were a new world to our ken, and subjects it to our deli- 
berate inspection, is so attractively displayed. The vo- 
lume is illustrated by engravings, without which it could 
scarcely have been intelligible to the uninitiated. 

A Treatise on the Nature of Vision, and the 
Causes of Imperfect Vision, by Alexander 
Alexander, Practical Optician to his Majesty. 
With the purely scientific portion of this Treatise we 

shall got interfere,—nor are we sure that it is much in 
place. The practical part, on natural defects of sight, 
and the artificial remedies, and on that homely, but very 
important point, the choice of spectacles, appears judi- 
tious, and opposed to every species of quackery. For 
the benefit of those who may not have opportunity of 
consulting the work, we may mention, that Mr. Alex. 
ander disapproves of the fashionable amber glasses. He 
prefers green for the country, and yiolet-colour for the 
inhabitants of towns. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
Letters on the Trade of Bristol. 


THOUGH this is necessarily a work of which the pre- 
dominant object is local, in the present state of commerce 
and trade, many of the observations it contains are un- 
happily applicable to too many cities in Great Britain and 

tlaud, How many of our shipping-towns are ruined 

¥ heavy port dues!—in how many is trade decaying from 
the withering influences of pernicious local laws, and re- 
“faints on commerce! What is the case of Bristol, is ac- 
tually that of Leith, and from the self-same causes. This 
Work is elaborate and complete. The intelligent writer 
has spared no pains ~rtreuble. May he reap the reward 
* bis labours in the revival of the trade and prosperity 
% Bristol, under the better system which he recommends! 
or the venerable port of Bristol there appears only the 
alternative of utter ruin, complete dry-rot, or the instant 
adoption of the sweeping reforms he suggests. 

LokD Pit ILL, whom ne one cau have forgotten as 
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one of the Senators of our College of Justice, has, in his 
retirement, composed a volume on the Poor Laws, with 
especial reference to the method of providing for the 
poor of this country. The work does great credit to the 
head and heart of the benevolent writer. We shall but 
State the second proposition elucidated in the Chapter on 
the Ricnt of the Poor to maintenance ‘‘ My second 
proposition is, ‘That the true ground-work of the poor- 
laws, is an inherent right in the poor, whe have not the 
means of subsistence, to be supplied with the necessaries 
of life.” From Lorp CLONCURRY we have a pam- 
phlet on a subject somewhat akin to the abeve, in the 
‘* Design of a comprehensive Law for promoting the Pa- 
cification and Improvement of Irish Territory and Popu- 
lation.” Principal Jack, of Aberdeen, has also been lend- 
ing a hand in the emergency, for the safety of the State 
and the welfare of the poor, im a well-intentioned pam- 
phlet, suggesting preventives of misery, by the exercise of 
forethought in early life.—Sir William Betham, Ulster 
King of Arms, undeterred by the jokes or sneers lavished 
on antiquaries, is again at the Gaul and Cimbri, and the 
origin of the “ Irish-Scote-Britons and Gauls,” so often 
discovered and still so doubtful, and Mr. Graham Dalyell 
has published a most learned and truly curious 
Digest, for it is literally so, of the “ Darker Super- 
stitions of the Middle Ages,” placing his head-quar- 
ters in Scotland. One of the most remarkable recent 
publications is a work entitled “Physiognomy founded 
on Physielogy,” by Dr. Walker, formerly a Lecturer 
on Anatomy and Physiology in thistown, It is an amus- 
ing melange of the doctrines of ‘Theophrastes, Lavater, 
Bruyere, and the anonymous author of another curious 
work, enlitled “ The Twelve Nations,” which appeared some 
years sincee Dr. Walker's book is more ingenious than 
solid. He attacks the Phrenologists with acuteness and 
without mercy, but discovers fully as much extravagance 
himself. He will not allow Spurzheim and Gall to possess 
any knowledge of the brain. What then do they know ? 
Dr. Walker's work is, however, exceedingly amusing, 

‘“ My Daughter’s Book” is a tasteful and charming se- 
lection of elegant extracts, or scraps in prose and verse, 
all about ladies,—orto take their more comprehensive and 
endearing name, women. Many of the readings are 
gleaned from female authors, more from those modern 
writers who do homage and honour to the sex in our pe- 
riodical literatures The work is neat/y and trimly done 
up, and will, as it well deserves, be a great favourite as 
soon as it is known. ‘* The Revenues and Expen.- 
diture of the United Kingdom, by Samuel Wells, Bar. 
rister at Law,” is a comprehensive statistical volume, not 
particularly adapted to the mass, as at third part the cost 
they may find the same amount of tabular information 
in Mr. Hopkins’s book, along with much that finds ne 
place here. This will, however, be a useful velume to 
working Memlers of Parliament: How small an edi- 
tion they would take off! “ Lectures on Crea- 
tion; in Four Lectures, on the Questions, Where am 1? 
What am 1? Why aml? By Edward. W. Cox 
The author is a confirmed Phrenologist, holding all the 
doctrines of that lecturing sect. The Lectures are an 
exposition of these doctrines. “ Outline of a Sys- 
tem of National Education.” This work appears, at a 
glance, entitled to more attention than we can at present 
bestow upon it. It is, therefore, barely announced —— 
“ Treatise on the Progress of Literature, and its Effects on 
Society.” This isa work of merit, though not the book 
the world is longing for, upen the fertile subject the 
author has chosen. 

















—_—_ 
PAMPHLETS ON THE QUESTION OF QUESTIONS, 


Every week, and every county in England is producing 
some new work, on the most absorbing topic of the Church. 
The enumeration of their titles exceeds our limits, We 
can only specify “‘ The Church of England's Apostacy,” 
by Dr. Epps. * Political Christianity,” an exceedingly 
able and eloquent pleading for the separation of Church 
and State, by a writer evidently well acquainted with 
Ireland, but not an Irishman; the addréss of a “ Puri- 
tan,” which, whether from the peu of Mr. Beverley or not, 
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breathes his earnest, passionate spirit. ‘The address of 
the Rev. B. Byron at a public meeting. Nor are these all 
The Dissenters are using the weapons with which their 
moury has been furnished centuries ago, by the most ac- 
complished men, and the most eminent Christians that 
ever illustrated Great Britain. In Glasgow several edi- 
tions of Milton’s invaluable tract entitled ConsipDERAa- 
TIONS TOUCHING THE LIKELIEST MEANS OF REMOv- 
ING HIRELINGS OUT OF THE CHURCH, has lately 
appeared at a very low price. In an opposite ex- 
tremity—at Chelmsford, De |LAUNE’s PLEA FOR THE 
NON-CONFORMISTS, to expiate the sin of which, he 
died in Newgate, has appeared as a cheap publication. 
These re-prints will do even more good than many of the 
contemporary arguments of the Voluntaries. They may 
at least stopthe mouths of those whocry out, “ Patience ! 
this is only a question of time.” Since Milton wrote, 
until 1834, patience has been well tried.—The Rap1- 
CAL’s PEERAGE is a fiery short pamphlet, dedicated 
to Mr. Joseph Hume, shewing that few of the British 
nebility are descended from the Gods. 








New Poems and Dramas. 

PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE, a Dramatic Romance, in 
two volumes, is entitled to take precedence in this section. 
Its author is Henry Taylor, Esq., a name to us un- 
known in literature, though he is evidently not a fresh 
man in composition. We were so much pleased with the 
tone and sentiment of the preface, and with the truth of 
the criticism which it contains on modern popular poetry, 
and especially on Byron and his school, that it was a dis- 
appointment to find Mr. Taylor’s performance so inferior 
to his own conceptions of poetic excellence, and to his high 
and chastened ioral feeling. The scene of the story is 
Jaid in Flanders, during the revolt of Ghent and Bruges. 
The characters are numerous, Artevelde, the popular 
leader of the insurrectionists, being the hero of the ro- 
mance. Few of them are what is termed well-brought 
out. The whole work, in brief, displays more of the judg- 
ment and art of a practised writer of correct taste, than the 
fire and passiun of a poet. Yet it contains some stirring 
scenes, and many fine passages,—some flowing naturally, 
others embossed. There are three female characters, 
Adriana, the wife of Artevelde, meek, gentle, and tender ; 
Elena, his mistress, a Byronian heroine ; and‘Clara his 
sister, a happy comingling of Rosalind and Beatrice.— 
Inp1a, a Poem, in Three Cantos, by a young Civilian of 
Bengal, is faultless in the avowed object,—which is to 
awaken attention to the condition of our Eastern empire. 
The poem is descriptive and morally satirical ; and shews 
respectable talent and a liberal spirit.—ELLa, an His- 
torical Tragedy, appears in Dublin. The story is novel 
and happily chosen from the early annals of England; or 
rather, it is a circumstance connected with them,—a tale 
of love, violence, and revenge. ‘The scene is laid in the 
north-eastern coasts of England. The author does not 
appear to be altogether the dramatic genius for which the 
world has long been waiting; but he has produced a re- 
spectable play for the closet.—“ Dramatic Beauties,” 
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the most valuable contribution to dramatic literature | 


we have to notice, is not original. This is its merit. 
It is neither more nor less than passages from all the 
English dramatists, well selected and carefully arranged, 
intended as a companion to Dodds’ Beauties of Shak- 
speare. We can with a safe conscience recommend this 
pocket volume. 






ther more poetical.—NaPoLEon’s DyInG Sortrogpy 
and other Poems, by THoMAs STEWART. This subject 
is at present either too old, or too fresh. Napoleon should 
now be permitted to repose, for a half century at |» 
below the willows in St. Helena. We like better than 
the ostensible part of Mr. Stewart's volume, his poem of 
Retirement. It is smoothly written, and amiable in gen. 
timent.—PorEms, BY WILLIAM WRIGHT. This ifs 
collection of short pieces by one of the Thousand-anq. 
one living minstrels of Scotland. We conceive it our 
duty to announce him.— Ditto, ditto of ROSTANG, or the 
BROTHERS OF S10N, a Drama,—andthe ORPHAN Saj1. 
or, “a Trayic Tale of Love, Pity, and Wo!” by our 
friend, Mr. Feter Buchan. Cor. Mem. S&S. A. T. 4 
dicated to“ All Young, and Lovely Lasses.”—Evan Bayr, 
is a Highland Legend, by a Dumfries-shire bard, a man of 
education and talent. His volume contains many pieces 
far above mediocrity. We wish we could afford him moye 
space. <Asit is, we heartily recommend him to all the 
patronsof the gentler Muses.—‘* The REALITIES OF Lire 
DisPLAYED UNDER AN ALLEGORY, is the production 
of Mrs. Furlong.—a lady who, we understand, is recently 
established among us, as an instructress, under the high 
auspices of the Duchess of Buccleuch. Her little poem 
displays elegance of taste, and correctness of language. 
The writer of ENGLAND, AN HisToricaL Porm, may 
imagine the Scots will draw their dirks upon him :—he 
is mistaken—that might once have been,—now they will 
only laugh at his folly. They may even, with us, con. 
fess, that he possesses some talent, and considerable power 
of versification, and hope that as the moon wanes, the 
poor youth’s madness may abate. RAMBLING Ruymes, 
BY ALEXANDER SMART. There is much clever, hu- 
moreus, and even witty stuff in Mr. Smart's unpretend. 
ing volume. It does us good to meet with bards like 
him—our huimbler minstrels are all become so pro- 
vokingly pensive.—“ The Elegy on the Auld Town 
Council ;’—Our dear, deceased Thirty-Three, is good; 
“ My Granny’s Pouch,” admirable; but the “ Elegy on 
our Auld Timmer Clock,” is superlative,—-worthy of 
Burns. 
PERIODICALS. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL MAGAZINE. Nos. I.,II.,and If. 

The indefatigable Mr. Loudon, who is one of the most 
eminent practical Utilitarians of his age, has commenced 
a new periodical under the above title. Its objects are 


| nearly allied to his valuable “‘ Encyclopedia of Cottage, 


Farm, and Village Architecture,’ but the design is more 
extensive. Young architects, builders, masons, carper- 
ters, ironmongers, upholsterers, and all persons connected 
with the erection and furnishing of houses, whether in 
the magnificent, the tasteful, or merely the comfortable 
style, will find in this work a most useful instructor and 
guide. 


We intended to notice, in terms of commendation, 
“The Architectural Director,” by John Billington ; “The 
Liverpool Medical Journal,’ which commenced in May; 
“The Magazine of Botany and Gardening,” Edited by 
Professor Rennie; and ‘ Rattray’s Botanical Chart;” 


_ but want of space prevents our doing so at present. 


Perhaps there is a little too much Sheri. | 


dan Knowles in it ; but that is pardonable in every view, | 


and of utility at present, as Mr. Knowles’s plays are yet 
high-priced, and consequently not so familiarly known as 
they will ultimately become. 

Jos is a dramatic poem, by Richarpd Wuirrixn,— 
“ A Vindication of the ways of God to Man.” ‘The Jon 
we have seen translated by the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines, effects this purpose fully as well, and is ra- 








FINE ARTS. 

Several Parts of the Memorialsof Oxford have appeared. 
“ Major’s Cabinet Gallery” draws to a close, and be- 
comes more precious in the prospect of its termination. 
The “ Illustrations of the Bible,’’ by Martin and Westall, 
and the “ Laudscape Illustrations,” of the Bible by Tome) 
Calcott ,Stanfield, &c. &e. are proceeding cheek by jowl 
The former is distinguished by great genius, and great @” 
even ludicrous failure. It is, however, a remarkab-y 
cheap work. The latter is much dearer; more ornate, 


| and more elegant,—a work for drawing-room tables 





*," We are compelled to defer the Porrricat. Reaister for the present month, though it is in type 
But this department of the Magazine; of interest to many in the current time, and most valuable fo 
reference in after periods, will be fully attended to next month, and the arrears cleared off. 


----- so 


J. JoUNSTONE, 1Y, St. Ja mes’s Square. | 
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